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Paul Elicker, the Man 


GEORGE E. SHATTUCK 


he informal effort is an attempt to reveal to many of his fellow 
workers in secondary-school administration just what kind of a fel- 
low | Paul Elicker re sally is. Many of us who know him well would 
say “Paul is a great guy” and let it go at that. I agree with that 
sentiment. After all, the phrase “great guy” to the American mind 
is nearly all-inclusive. Anything to be said further in praise of a 
colleague might properly be considered superfluous. I propose, 
however, to delve a little deeper and to indulge in specifics. I hope 
to remain objective, to refrain from mawkish sentimentality—to re- 
frain wisely, because his friends would resent anything beyond a 
fair estimate of this gifted man. 

Any resemblance between Paul Elicker and the hurricane that 
devastated the New England shore in 1938 is purely coincidental, 
and yet certain similarities persist. (Let any unemployed psychia- 
trist make anything out of this association of ideas, if he can.) At 
any event, two years after we Swamp Yankees had dug our way out 
of the débris, we exported a commodity, in the person of Paul 
Elicker, possessing energy and strength comparable to that of the 
big storm, but, I am happy to report, a bundle of directed and con- 
structive energy. He left the administrative offices of one of the 
leading secondary schools in the East to become the executive secre- 
tary of NASSP, an organization that was badly in need of an 
infusion of that energy and strength. It is not my intent to engage 
in a statistical exercise to prove a point of which we are all aware; 
my fellow members are fully cognizant of the steady growth of 
NASSP in membership and in influence under Paul's leadership. 

What manner of man is he who lives and breathes his job from 
morning till night and is right on the job the next morning while 
his associates fall by the wayside bleary-eyed and panting? It is 


George E. Shattuck, Past President (1958-59) of the NASSP, is Principal 
of the Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut. 
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certain that he possesses capacity for work far above and beyond 
that of ordinary men. Let me pause right here, lest I describe a man 
of such intense drive that he has no time for amenities or for 
“extracurricular” activities. Paul is not a robot. He maintains and 
treasures those intimate personal relationships that delight his 
friends. He always has time for the appropriate quip and delights 
in the bon mot. Despite his dedication to the job, his interests are 
wide and diverse. He knows what goes on in the world. He is at 
home exchanging ideas with the scientist, with the business tycoon, 
and with leaders in government. And then there is golf. Did he 
ever tell you about his hole-in-one? No matter what subject is 
under consideration, Paul, with native cunning and adroitness, man- 
ages the conversation in such a way that a casual reference to golf— 
even a remote connection—enables him to bring up that historic 
incident. Having served on many committees with Paul, I have 
heard the story upwards of a hundred times. Unlike many spinners 
of golf yarns, Paul has refrained from embellishments. The setting 
never changes, the yardage is constant—it was a mashie! And that 
little story suggests something more about the manner of man Paul 
is. He is a consistent man—consistently honest—personally and in- 
tellectually—a result, no doubt, of sound family training and many 
years in the teaching of mathematics. These features of his back- 
ground have conspired, with other factors of course, to incline him 
toward a real, hard look at the facts and to fashion his thinking 
accordingly. Win, lose, or draw, objective thinking is his favorite 
weapon. 

Paul Elicker has the courage to stand alone if need be, when he 
is on the skirmish line. I have observed his taking a fearful beating 
in a minor fray only to emerge on the winning side of the main 
conflict. In his role as the symbolic, composite secondary-school 
principal, few of us realize the fortitude that is required to stand 
up forthright against persistent pressure groups and powerful in- 
terests that would exploit the students and personnel of the public 
secondary schools. And that brings me to other elements of char- 
acter upon which Paul’s great leadership is based. I refer to his 
tact, his thoughtfulness, and his deep understanding. I believe 
Paul Elicker has never deliberately hurt one of his fellow men. 
Doubtless some of the enemies of public secondary education would 
demur as they lick their wounds. Yet it was not the individuals he 
attacked, but their ideas. Paul always was a helper. 

I recall vividly my first few days as a teacher at Newton High 
School. Every one of my new associates was thoughtfully helpful, 
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but none more so than Paul. It was he who explained the new pro- 
cedures; also it was he who suggested a golf game and character- 
istically named the course with the lowest green’s fee. 

When a man possesses a razor-sharp mind, he needs a strong 
sense of direction and, in his dealings with others, a measure of 
patience. The sense of direction requirement is obvious. An incisive 
and quick thinker who has no specific goals—that is, goals that are 
consistent with an equally consistent philosophy can do a lot of 
harm. He can get everyone to mount his steed and ride off in all 
directions simultaneously. A quick thinker whose position requires 
group operations with people of widely divergent abilities and 
interests must possess patience, tolerance, and understanding. Many 
times I have observed Paul at work; he had appraised the issue, 
evaluated possible solutions and had, in his mind, selected the 
wisest course. Here, he could have made his recommendation and 
ruthlessly proceeded to carry it out. But that is not Paul’s way. All 
facets of the issue are discussed opefly and freely—even each 
irrelevancy thoughtfully considered. Believe me, it takes patience 
for a man to operate thus without pounding the table or blowing 
his top. 

At this point, do not leap to the conclusion that Paul is always 
right and that his associates always turn out to be bumbling in- 
competents. Paul is human, and, like any dynamic energetic leader, 
when he lays an egg, it is one of gargantuan proportions. I am 
happy to report, however, that it is impossible to find any such 
bloopers that failed to respond to instant and effective adjustment 
or correction. I think that we all have felt that because Paul was 
Paul, at once open-handed and open-minded, and never with tongue 
in cheek, the problem, however formidable, would come to a swift 
and happy solution. 

How did Paul do as a teacher of mathematics? And did he turn 
out to be a good principal? Here I can offer the testimony of a con- 
temporary student who wrote, “. . . I remember Paul Elicker well. 
He was a wonderful teacher who know his subject. There was no 
monkey business in his class. He passed as a ‘hard’ teacher, but 
he was as kindly and tolerant as he was demanding. One thing I 
can tell you, his pupils learned math and liked it. % 

After nine years as a teacher in Newton High School, our boss, 
the late Dr. Francis Leonard Bacon, appointed Paul as administra- 
tive assistant, although he was not called that; the title was in- 
vented years later. As I recall it, Paul had the incredible title of 
“executive secretary of the faculty.” I never knew what the title im- 
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plied, but Paul’s duties were concerned largely with organization 
and personnel. These duties he carried out with characteristic suc- 
cess. After I left Newton to practice the black art of secondary- 
school administration on my own, Paul was elected principal to 
succeed Irving (“Ike”) Palmer who, in turn, had followed Francis 
Bacon. In the years that followed, I kept in touch with my former 
fellow teachers and fellow members of poker leagues and golf four- 
somes, who gave me the low-down on the new boss. The reports 
were consistent with those of his former students. He knew where 
he was headed and where his school was headed and he let his 
staff know; he was an able leader (with a soupcon, perhaps, of 
Simon Legree) and a helpful leader. He never sought to take pub- 
lic credit for the achievements of his fellow workers. It was during 
this period that he was elected president of NASSP, the organiza- 
tion that he was destined to lead as Executive Secretary for twenty 
years. 

A casual study of the financial structure of NASSP reveals that 
our Executive Secretary has proved himself an astute financial op- 
erator. Many of us recall his preoccupation with some rather shaky 
securities that were a part of the dubious assets of our organization 
in 1940. Some years later when, as a result of certain legal opera- 
tions those securities were disposed of without loss to the associa- 
tion, our secretary's sigh of relief could have been heard from coast 
to coast. Incidentally, since 1940, budget control and profitable but 
safe disposition of association assets have been matters of great 
concern to Paul. He is not one to permit free spending from the 
treasury; incidentally, that is also a personal characteristic includ- 
ing his unfortunate habit of smoking cigars of authoritative strength 
down to one-half-inch butts in small meeting rooms. Paul requires 
no conservator of his personal assets. Must be the influence of his 
years in New England! 

I have implied that Paul constantly guards the treasury of 
NASSP in a manner comparable to that of security procedures at 
Fort Knox. Those of us who served on committees at Washington 
meetings did not require the presidential suite, to be sure, and with 
Paul making the arrangements there was little danger of such dis- 
sipation of association assets. We were assigned double rooms in a 
non-air-conditioned hotel, and through Paul's hard-sell, we were 
convinced that the very best meals in Washington were to be ob- 
tained in a popular-price cafeteria. Again that New England in- 
fluence crops out! 
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Over the years, I have attended many meetings and have served 
on innumerable committees; some were on the listening level; 
some were notable for their soporific effect. Association committee 
meetings, by contrast, are working enterprises. They could be of 
no other type under Paul's leadership and ex ample. Late night 
sessions and Sunday sessions were invariably held and the first 
in and last out was, of course, Paul Elicker. It often occurred to me 
that assignment on NASSP committees is not only a professional 
honor and a rare opportunity to be a small part in the issues that 
concern secondary education, but also a real test of one’s physical 
condition. Mere survival of a —s “pd meeting in Washington 
with Paul is evidence that one is i 1 superb condition. Maybe 
through some process, as yet meena by the medical journals, 
Paul has a way of sharing his boundless energy with his fellow 
committee members. 

Contrary to one’s natural assumption, Paul does not spend all 
night at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. He does have a home. It is 
situated in Westmoreland, Maryland, just over the District line. 
Here the distaff side of the Elicker team presides with the charm 
and graciousness of a real first lady. Elsie's part in NASSP opera- 
tions as a volunteer worker at conventions and as hostess both at 
home and abroad is a significant contribution to the association. 

Paul, Jr., the little tow-headed kid I remember so well in Newton 
days for his penchant for throwing stones at windows turned out 
to be Phi Beta Kappa at Yale and is now vice-president of the Smith- 
Corona Corporation. 

What will Paul do in his retirement years? I have no specific 
information, but it is inconceivable that he will do nothing. I 
would sooner expect to witness the millenium than to find Paul 
Elicker placidly piloting a rocking chair. I am positive that his 
dynamic energy and profound know-how will be put to use in 
some phase of secondary education and I am positive that he will 
play a lot of golf. W ho knows? He may get another hole-in-one, 
and his many friends will hope to be around to hear where and 
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how it happene -d and, if again, it was that No. 5 iron. 








Paul E. Elicker, the Educator 


GEORGE L. CLELAND 


HE year 1940 is a significant date in the history of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. The central offices 
were moved in the summer of that year from Chicago to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a new executive secretary was employed. The 
President of the Association, Oscar Granger, Principal of Upper 

Darby, Pennsylvania, announced these changes in a letter to the 
members, Septen mber 12, 1940. He wrote: 


With the opening of the school year, it is with pleasure and professional 
satisfaction that I am able to announce to our Association the change of our 
central offices from Chicago to a closer association with the National Edu- 
cation Association. This change has been under consideration by the Plan- 
ning and Executive Committees for several years, and this summer our 
new offices were established in the National Education Association Building, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., under the leadership of 
Paul E. Elicker as executive secretary. 

The Association will be served from the new Washington office by Paul 
E. Elicker, and from the present office at 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
by H. V. Church, who, for a long period, has provided valuable leadership, 
and who has agreed to give his guiding hand as Associate Secretary. The 
Association is fortunate, indeed, to have the continued services of one who 
has so efficiently directed the office of the Association for many years. 

Mr. Elicker enters into this new relationship to the Association with a 
rich background of experience in education. During twenty-six years he was 
a teacher, head of a department, assistant principal, and principal in public 
and private secondary schools in New York, New Jersey, and Massachu- 
setts. He has graduate degrees in education from Columbia and Harvard; 
was a teacher in secondary-school administration at Boston University, a 
consultant on the President’s Advisory Committee on Education, a field 
chairman in the study of schools through the Cooperative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards, a member of the National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education, and a leader in his own state of Massachusetts, 


George L. Cleland, Past President (1956-57) of the NASSP, is Director 
of the Division of Instructional Services, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Topeka, Kansas. 
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where he has been the past seventeen years—the last eight as principal of 

the Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts." 

The educational leadership of Paul E. Elicker as executive secre- 
tary of the NASSP since 1940 is reflected in part by the growth 
and accomplishments of the Association during the last twenty 
vears. It is appropriate therefore to examine the status of the Asso- 
ciation twenty years ago and to trace briefly its growth and develop- 
ment to the present time. 

Dr. Elicker became secretary at a time when the Association 

was awakening to a new sense of leade rship responsibility, and was 
beginning to play a more dynamic role in secondary education. The 

“Issues and Functions of Secondary Education,” a project of the 
Orientation Committee, were being thoroughly studied by faculty 
groups throughout the United States. Walter E. Myer, Director of 
the Discussion Group Project reported that, 
discussion groups were formed throughout the nation. Each state 
was organized. Discussion guides were distributed and discussion techniques 
studied. Thousands of principals and teachers are now participating in this 
organized discussion. Probably never before have so many educators fixed 
their attention upon any educational program.” 

The Orientation Committee, as a follow up of the Discussion 
Group Project, undertook to locate practices which would give 
effect to the recommendations found in “The Issues of Secondary 
Education” and “The Functions of Secondary Education.” The re- 
sult was “Promising Practices in Secondary Education,” published 
in October 1940, containing promising practices from over six 
hundred schools. 

A third committee was also at work and was completing the first 
phase of its study in the fall of 1940. This was the Implementation 
Committee, and it too was an outgrowth of the findings of the 
Orientation Committee in the Discussion Group Project. That com- 
mittee had stated that, 

. students should not leave school until the school has done what it 
can to prepare them to take their places in life outside school.* 

The Implementation Committee was organized therefore, under 
the direction of Dr. Will French, to provide the implements where- 


"Oscar Granger. The Bulletin of the Naticnal Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Vol. 24, No. 92. October 1940. P. 3 

“Walter E. Myer. The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Vol. 24, No. 92. October 1940. P 7. 

*Edward Landy. The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Vol. 24, No. 93. November 1940. P. 7. 
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by the secondary school could do a better job in the occupational 
adjustme nt of its students. The first phase of the committee's study 
was published in the November BuL.etin in 1940. Nearly a thousand 
graduates and early leavers were interviewed and the findings 
obtained provided the content of the entire BULLETIN. 


These Association activities under the guidance of Dr. Elicker 
came at a time when the curriculum of the secondary school was 
being critically appraised. The findings of an extensive inquiry 
relative ‘to education in New York State had just been published. 
One of these reports, High School and Life by Dr. Francis T. 
Spaulding, indicated the wootel inadequacy of secondary programs 
to meet real life needs of pupils. Dr. Thomas H. Briggs used this 
report to stimulate principals to action. Pointing out that curriculum 
is the most important part of education, he proposed that the Asso- 
ciation “get the help of the most competent in the country to invent, 
evaluate, and develop in practical situations a multitude of new 
and substantiated educative materials which can be adopted or 
adapted by any and all schools that do not have the time or the 
competence to do more than make short excursions into the un- 
known.” 

These were the major activities of the Association which were in 
progress when Dr. Elicker became executive secretary, and to which 
he gave leadership and direction. 

With America’s entrance into World War II, the Association 
began a new phase of activity. The February 1942 BuL.etin, “Sec- 
ondary Education in War Time,” announced a war policy for 
American schools. The announced policy stated that, 

While the essential work of organized education should not be interrupted 
or deflected for trifling reasons, “education as usual” will be neither possible 
nor desirable. Although every activity in the schools may conceivably be 
related in some way to the war effort, we must decide not only what is 
important, but also what is of first importance. Priorities must be established 
among educational activities. The two major purposes of this statement are, 
first, to propose such priorities, and second, to make some general recom- 
mendations regarding certain problems created by the impact of the war 
on the schools. 

The responsibilities of organized education for the successful outcome of 
the war involve at least the following eleven groups of activities. Each of 
these services should be given serious consideration by all school boards 
and educational workers. Without spectacular efforts to parade the patriotism 
of the educational forces, appropriate war duties of the schools shouldbe 


*“A Challenge to Action.” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Vol. 24, No. 94. December 1940. 
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given absolute and immediate priority in time, attention, personnel, and 
funds over any and all other activities. 


1. Training workers for war industries and services. 
. Safeguarding health and physical efficiency. 
Producing goods and services needed for the war. 
. Conserving materials by prudent consumption and salvage 


Vt & © bo 


Helping to raise funds to finance the war. 
6. Increasing effective manpower by correcting educational deficiencies. 
7. Protecting school children and property against attack 
8. Protecting the ideals of democracy against war hazards 
9. Teaching issues, aims, and progress of the war and the peace 
10. Sustaining the morale of children and adults. 
11. Maintaining intelligent loyalty to American democracy.” 


No) 


An examination of the thirty-one BuLLETINs printed by the Asso- 
ciation from February 1942 through May 1945 gives some indica- 
tion of the work of the Association and Dr. Elicker’s leadership 
during the war years. Two hundred and forty-eight articles relating 
to some aspect of the war wére printed. The February BuLLETIN, in 
addition to “A War Policy for American Schools,” contained a check 
list of war-time curriculum activities by which schools could eval- 
uate their efforts; a recommended program for secondary education 
in war time; and the merits and disadvantages of an accelerated 
program. A consultative committee on secondary education ad- 
vised, “The youth of our nation will make their greatest contribu- 
tions to the national welfare by continuing to devote their major 
energies to their planned school programs." The committee further 
advised that pupils who are carefully selected on the basis of in- 
tellectual and social maturity should receive opportunity for an 
accelerated program for early admittance to college or war-time 
industry. 

In May 1942 the BuLLeTIN “War Time Policies for Secondary 
Education” dealt with reports and proposals for war-time programs 
issued by national committees and commissions on education to aid 
school administrators in operating effective school programs. 

The eleven BuLLETINs issued from October 1942 through Decem- 
ber 1943 were all related to the war effort and indicated the variety 
of ways the Association endeavored to provide assistance to second- 
ary schools. 

In addition to the BuLLETIN, four special pamphlets were pub- 
lished. These were Getting Ready for Induction, Earning Secondary- 

“A War Policy for American Schools.” The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 26, No. 104. | February 1942. Pp. 7-8 


*“Secondary Schools and the War Effort.” The Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-Schocl Principals, Vol. 26, No. 104. February 1942. P. 14 
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School Credit in the Armed Forces, Continuing Your Education in 
the Armed Forces, and Planning for American Youth. The latter 
published in 1944 was based on the report of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the N.E.A., Education for All American Youth. 
Dr. Elicker reported in 1947, Planning for American Youth is now 
in third printing, and has had a wide circulation, totalling more 
than 100,000 copies, in secondary schools throughout the country.” 

An examination of the minutes of executive committee meetings 
of the Association provides further evidence of Dr. Elicker’s wise 
guidance during this period. Space does not permit the inclusion 
of a detailed report of all executive committee meetings. For our 
purposes selected items of business transacted should be sufficient. 

In 1943, Dr. Paul Jacobson, Chairman of the Committee on Demo- 
cratic Citizenship, reported on the resource units being prepared. 
Dr. Francis Bacon, Chairman of the Planning Committee, discussed 
plans for post-war education. Dr. Thomas Briggs reported on the 
progress of the Consumer Education Study. He reported the com- 
pletion of the monograph My Part in This War, a pamphlet explain- 
ing the war-time economic program of the government, telling why 
and how it developed, showing how it affects the individual, his 
family, community, and nation, and indicating how everyone could 
cooperate to make it effective. . 

In March 1944 the executive committee met at Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Galen Jones reported on the Planning Com- 
mittee activities. These included a proposal for issuance to schools 
of a plan for post-war secondary education. Dr. Elicker reported 
that $5,000 had been received from the War and Peace Fund of 
the N.E.A. for this purpose. 

The Committee on Education for Democratic Citizenship re- 
ported that nineteen of twenty-one units in Problems in American 
Life were now in published form. 

In February 1945 the executive committee met in Washington, 
D. C. The work of the Implementation Commission was reviewed 
and the Commission discharged. It will be recalled that the 
projects of the Commission included the occupational adjustment 
study, publication of the Buttetin, That All May Learn, and the 
preparation of twenty-one resource units on democratic citizenship. 
Two new committees were established: a committee on curriculum 
planning and development with Dr. Will French as Chairman, and 


*Elicker, Paul E. “The Curriculum Study.” The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 31, No. 145. March 1947.  P. 3. 
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a committee on testing and guidance with Dr. Francis Bacon as 
Chairman. Dr. Briggs presented proposals for a curriculum com- 
mission and an exploratory committee was appointed to report at 
this February meeting in 1946. 

At the meeting in Washington in 1946, the committee approved 
the following statement relative to compulsory military training in 
peacetime: 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals resolutely affirms 
its support of a program that will give the country adequate defense and 
necessary security for the maintenance of its social, economic, and spiritual 
well being. The Association does not believe that the program of universal 
compulsory military training during peacetime, as proposed by our military 
leaders, will give us the kind of national defense and security that we all 
desire. It, therefore, is opposed to the adoption of compulsory military 
training during peacetime for all able bodied male youth. 

Other items included the authorization of a study by Dr. D. H. 
Eikenberry on education and experience standards for principals, 
and a review of materials being prepared by the committee on 
testing and guidance. The committee also approved plans of the 
curriculum planning and development committee. Chairman 
French stated, “The big job is to help schools prepare to do what 
Education for All American Youth and Planning for American 
Youth propose.” 

The executive committee met in March 1947 at Atlantic City at 
the time of the national convention, the first one held following 
the war. The committee authorized the employment of an additional 
staff member to work on student council activities. Bacon reported 
that testing and guidance materials would be ready for publication 
in the BuLLETIN in the fall. French reviewed material prepared by 
the curriculum planning and development committee, The Impera- 
tive Needs of Youth. Two resolutions were passed, one supporting 
educational aid to war devastated countries and the other in sup- 
port of adequate teacher salaries. 

The following October at a meeting of the executive committee 
in Washington, approval was given to employ Gerald M. Van Pool, 
Dean of Men of the Milwaukee Vocational School, to promote and 
direct student council activities. The committee recommended that 
a raise in the dues to $5.00 for individual membership and $8.00 
for institutional memberships be presented for approval at the 
business meeting of the Association in February 1948." 


*at the February business meeting of the Association in Atlantic City, this recom- 
mendation of the executive committee was adopted. 
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The executive committee met at Washington, D. C., in October 
1948. Dr. French reported that curriculum material on Atomic 
Energy had. been completed. It was reported that the testing and 
guidance committees had prepared for publication Using Tests in 
the Modern Secondary School, and that this would be in the De- 
cember issue of the BULLETIN. The committee took no action on a 
proposal by Dr. Briggs to secure a grant of $50,000 for a national 
curriculum study. The committee decided that the Planning Com- 
mittee had served its function and should be discontinued. Since 
this would necessitate a change in the constitution, it was agreed 
that an amendment be prepared.” It was moved by W. E. Buckey 
and Harold B. Brooks that the Association work on a two-year plan 
for conventions, completely separate from the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, to be held at Chicago in 1949, and 
Kansas City in 1950. 

The foregoing account of the activities of the Association, from 
an examination of the BuLLETINs, and the minutes of the executive 
committee reveal the expanded work of the Association under Dr. 
Elicker's leadership. The nature of the articles in the BULLETINs, 
and the work of the various committees indicate that the Asso- 
ciation was providing increased leadership in secondary education, 
and that the aim, as amended in 1935, was being implemented. 

The year 1949 is another significant date in the association's his- 
tory. That year it broke away from the American Association of 
School Administrators and began holding its own conventions. At 
an executive committee meeting in October 1948, at Washington, 
D. C., the following action was taken: “Moved by Buckey and 
Brooks that the Association work on a two-year plan of a separate 
convention.” 

The following February at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, the 
first separate convention was held with the program developed 
around the general theme “Education for Tomorrow's Youth.” There 
were eight general sessions. Topics included “Education for the 
Atomic Age, “A New Pattern for Secondary Education,” “Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth,” “Education for a World at Peace,” 
and “Education for International Understanding.” One session was 
centered around the curriculum for the secondary school. 

In addition to the general sessions, there were twenty-eight dis- 
cussion group topics on problems in administering and supervising 


"The Constitution was amended at the business meeting of the Association in 
Chicago in February 1949, and the planning committee was discontinued. 
"Minutes of Executive Committee. October 8-10, 1948. Washington, D. C. 
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secondary schools. The discussion group topics proved to be ex- 
ceedingly popular and have continued to be a feature of the annual 
conventions. From twenty- -eight in 1949, the number has increased 
to sixty-one in 1958. 

In 1950 the Convention was held in Kansas City, Missouri. The 
general theme was “Better Schools Through Better Leadership.” A 
feature of the program was an address by Dr. Jesse B. Davis, one 
of the original founders of the National Association, on the subject 
“Here Again.” Dr. Davis recalled the events and conditions which 
led to the formation of the association and reviewed its accom- 
plishments. 

The theme for the 1951 Convention at the Commodore Hotel in 
New York was, “Education for a Changing World.” The entire ses- 
sion for the senior high school and junior college was devoted to 
life adjustment education. A feature of the convention was a panel, 
“The Opportunities of Education in America,” by students from 
France, Japan, Yugoslavia, Germany, and Poland. 

At the business session, the matter of induction of school youth 
was discussed thoroughly. Later the executive committee issued 
the following statement of policy: 

Whereas, extension of selective service to include all 18-year-old boys 
in the military service can be justified only by the most critical mobilization 
needs, and 

Whereas, Congress has not recognized by formal action that such a critical 
situation exists, and 

Whereas, we believe that a large segment of our citizenship is not yet 
convinced that the international situation demands such drastic action, 

We recommend: 

First, that the present policy of selective service, including the 19-25 
inclusive age group, be maintained; 

Second, that the total term of military training and service be no less 
than 21 months, and no more than 30 months, 

Third, that the proposed act of Selective Service be terminated not later 
than June 30, 1954. It is highly desirable that each Congress re-evaluate 
military needs and redetermine military policy on the basis of those needs; 

Fourth, that a committee of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals be appointed whose function shall be to alert the secondary-sc ‘hool 
princip: als of the country to the responsibilities which they must assume 
in marshalling our educational resources for the effective defense of our 
country.”!! 

In 1952 at Cincinnati, the Convention theme was “Better Citizens 
Through Better Schools.” There were fifty-five discussion groups 

"'The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 35 
No. 178. April 1951. P. 257. 
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and nine general sessions. At the business meeting two resolutions 
were adopted. The first affirmed the Association support of the prin- 
ciple of selective service and opposed the establishment of univer- 
sal military training. The second was on athletic standards as they 
apply to the re lationship of secondary schools to the college a ad- 
mission policy of school athletes. After calling attention to the 
standards and codes developed by the Joint Committee on Stand- 
ards on Interscholastic Athletics and the American Council on Edu- 
cation to combat the evils of solicitation, commercialism, and pro- 
fessionalism, the resolution asked that 
Our Association, through the Executive Committee, contact the various re- 
gional accrediting associations at once and advise them that it is the recom- 
mendation of this Association that they authorize committees to receive and 
act upon information from high-school authorities concerning violations of 
the standards to be determined by the Joint Committee and the nine-point 
code of the American Council on Education.!2 

In 1953 the convention at Los Angeles was built around the 
theme “Facing Great Issues in Secondary Schools.” In addition to 
the annual banquet, there were eight general sessions and fifty- 
nine discussion groups. Featured speakers included Alexander Stod- 
dard, David Austin, J. G. Umstattd, John H. Furbay, and J. Paul 
Leonard. At the business meeting, resolutions on solicitation of high- 
school athletes and on un-American activities were passed. 

The Convention in 1954 was held in Milwaukee. At the business 
meeting, a resolution was adopted opposing the solicitation of class 
and student lists “. . . on the ground that such practices are educa- 
tionally unsound and may, and often do, result in the ‘exploitation’ 
of high- school students for personal gain and sometimes in injury 
to and questionable solicitation of the students themselves.”"* 

The 1955 Convention at Atlantic City continued the pattern of 
general sessions and discussion groups. The g general theme was “To- 
day's Challenge—Tomorrow’s Opportunity.” At the business session 
the Association went on record as opposing any provision for com- 
pulsory military service prior to age 18'% years or graduation from 
high school, w hichever came first. 

At the 1956 Convention at Chicago, the theme was “Educational 
Leadership—That People May Learn.” Benjamin Wills, Chicago 
Superintendent of Schools, warned the convention of the pressures 


"The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 36, 
No. 186. April 1952. P. 437. 

“The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 38, 
No. 202. April 1954. P. 435. 
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which would be exerted on the secondary school to abandon the 
attempt to provide a suitable education for all youth. At the busi- 
ness meeting, a grant of $650,000 from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, was announced. It was stated that the grant was 
for experimental studies on the utilization of teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools. 

In 1957 the Washington Convention theme was “Our Secondary 
Schools—Citadels for Peace and Freedom.” At the business meet- 
ing two resolutions, both dealing with military service, were adopted. 
One reaffirmed previous action opposing any plan that will have 
the effect of removing any youth from the ‘secondary schools for 
the purpose of fulfilling the active (military ) duty obligation, except 
in the case of an emergency declared by the Congress and the 
President of the United States. The other urged, * ‘No certified pro- 
fessional educational person, including teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators, be called into military service during any school 
year in which he has already begun his professional duties.” 

The 1958 Convention, at Indianapolis, was structured around the 
theme “Secondary Schools for the New Era.” Activities for the five- 
day convention included nine general sessions and sixty-one dis- 
cussion groups on issues confronting secondary -school adminis- 
trators. 

An interesting innovation of this convention was the introduction 
of the buzz session technique. Approximately 1,500 principals were 
divided into groups of 15 to discuss a previously prepared state- 
ment concerning curriculum sequence in science and mathematics. 
The following February in Philadelphia the same technique was 
used to discuss the Modern Foreign Language curriculum. 

At the business session, two resolutions were adopted. The first 
encouraged all members of the association to use their resources for 
the general improve ment of the physical, moral, spiritual, and social 
fitness of youth in keeping with the objectives of the President's 
Council on Youth Fitness. The second resolution pledged support 
to the efforts of the National Education Association to obtain from 
the Internal Revenue Bureau a more favorable interpretation of 
income tax deductions for expenses incurred in inservice training. 

Examination of Executive Committee minutes provides additional 
evidence of the work of the Association during this period. 

In October 1949, at Washington, D. C., the Consumer Education 

Study was officially closed. Receipts for the study from business and 
industry through the National Better Business Bureau from 1942 
to 1949 totalled approximately $300,000. The Committee authorized 
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the preparation of a discussion group folder on “The Imperative 
Needs of Youth.” 

At Kansas City in 1950, the scholarship board, first established 
in 1945 to administer the scholarship fund, announced scholarships 
totalling $7,000. A joint committee on standards for interscholastic 
athletics was appointed with John K. Archer, Chairman. In Septem- 
ber at Washington, the Testing and Guidance Committee reported 
the completion of its second publication, Counseling in the Modern 
Secondary School."* 

In 1951 at New York, a Committee on the Relation of Secondary 
Education to National Security was appointed with C. W. Sanford, 
Chairman. The executive committee also authorized revision of 
Planning for American Youth. 

In February 1952, following a recommendation by the executive 
secretary, the employment of an additional staff member, G. E. 
Damon, was authorized. The Committee also authorized a study 
of the high-school principalship under the direction of Dr. David 
B. Austin, with funds available from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Briggs discussed with the Committee a proposal 
for a study on economic literacy with funds to be secured from the 
National Better Business Bureau. At a later meeting in June, a 
motion was passed that, if funds were available, the Association 
would undertake such a study. Dr. Brooks proposed the formation 
of a national advisory council, the purpose being to bring state 
officers into closer relationship with the National Association. 

In July 1953, the Project on Economic Education was approved. 
A council of leaders in business and education was formed, a certifi- 
cate of incorporation was prepared, and by-laws for the Council 
were written. 

Following a report by the Curriculum Planning Committee on 
the Education of Secondary-School Teachers, a sub-committee was 
appointed to make a study on teacher preparation. An outgrowth of 
this sub-committee was the Experimental Study on Staff Utilization, 
financed by funds from the Ford Foundation. Also at this meeting, 
a National Advi isory Council was established and standards adopted. 
A News Letter to go to all state officers and leaders in secondary 
education was authorized. 

In February 1954 under Dr. Elicker’s leadership, action was taken 
to alert principals on dangers involved in providing lists of students 


“This report was in the January 1951 Butietin. An earlier report, Using Tests 
in the Modern Secondary School, was in the December 1948 BuLLetin. 
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to private concerns. The executive secretary was authorized to pur- 
chase the film, The Junior High School Story and make it available 
to schools. A Committee was appointed with Dr. J. D. Logsdon, 
Chairman, to make a study of the organization of the Association. 
In April a Committee on Junior High Schools was established, and 
plans were made for a Student Council European Tour for Inter- 
national Understanding in 1956. The General Mills Scholarship pro- 
gram was approved. 

In January 1955 at Chicago, the Curriculum Committee discussed 
six long-range projects: (1) Talented Youth, (2) Non-Academic 
Students, (3) The Role of the Principal in Curriculum, (4) Educa- 
tion for All Youth, (5) Teacher Education, and (6) Coordination 
of Curriculum Studies with other groups. It was decided to allow 
more time at National Conventions for the work of Committees to 
be brought before the membership. 

In May at Washington, two scholarship programs were approved, 
the Grolier-Americana Teacher Education Scholarships of $6,000 
and the General Mills Scholarships of $75,500. 

The executive secretary was authorized to employ as Associate 
Secretary, Ellsworth Tompkins, Specialist in Secondary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

A committee was appointed to plan with the Education Testing 
Service in a special educational study.’ 

In September at Washington, nine issues of the BULLETIN were 
authorized, and a new publication, The Spotlight, was authorized 
for five issues a year. 

In January 1956 at Chicago, the following projects of the Junior 
High-School Committee were approved: 

1. A publication listing junior . . . high-school courses, conferences, and 
workshops throughout the country. 

2. A questionnaire on scheduling practices in the junior high school. 

3. Identify outstanding and promising practices in junior high-school 
education. 

In May at Washington, D. C., the executive secretary announced 
the followi ing amounts received for scholarships: 

$6,000 from the Grolier Foundation for twelve $500 scholarships for 
National Honor Society seniors who select teaching as a career. 

$1500 from Scholastic Magazines to be designated as the A. K. Oliver 
Scholarship. 


*Goals of Secondary Education—The Russell Sage Foundation. 
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$101,500 trom General Mills for one National Scholarship of $5,000, 

48 first-place state winners at $1500 each, and 49 second-place state win- 

ners at $500 each 

Chairman Sanford of the Curriculum Committee met with the 
executive committee and stated that a grant of $94,926.42 had been 
secured from the Ford Foundation for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion for experimental studies on utilization of the staff in the sec- 
ondary school. 

In September at Washington, the Committee considered at length 
the proposal of the College Entrance Examination Board to estab- 
lish a new agency that would receive students’ applications for ad- 
mission to college from principals for duplication and transmittal 
to college. The following action was taken: 

The Committee believes the proposed School Transcript Service is not 
in the best interests of the NASSP and its member schools for these reasons: 
1. A relatively small number of colleges are affiliated with the CEEB 
and, since a large majority of the colleges use the NASSP forms, the new 
service is unnecessary. 
2. It would necessitate considerable change in the present cumulative 
record systems in many schools. 

3. There would be additional costs and secretarial work for both students 
and schools to use another agency to transmit official records to the College. 

4. The Guidance function of the school with respect to college counseling 
would be diminished, and the close secondary school—College admission 
officer relationship would be minimized. ' 

5. The function proposed by the School Transcript Service is one which 
the local community expects its secondary school to maintain 


The Department of Defense proposed that the National Associa- 
tion organize and hold a series of regional conferences to orient 
present school counseling programs toward the military obligations 
of youth; also that the Association consider the improvements of 
preserit materials on military experience for school youth. The execu- 
tive secretary was authorized to obtain the necessary contract and 
agreement from the Department of Defense to carry through such 
a program. 

In February 1957 at Washington, a retirement plan for the pro- 
fessional and secretarial staff was put into effect. Essential features 
of the plan are: 


1. Full-time employees become eligible after three years of service and 
at age 30. 

2. All employees pay 3 per cent of their salary in addition to social 
security payment. 

3. Retirement plan includes insurance until the time of retirement. 
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4. Retirement allowance is one half of the average salary for 5 years 
preceding normal retirement date, including the Social Security retirement 
allowance. 

In May plans were presented and approved for regional confer- 
ences on junior high-school education in Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

The executive secretary reported that eight regional conferences 
on military information for school youth had been held. 

He also announced that a grant of $195,272 had been approved 
by the Fund for Advancement of Education for staff utilization 
studies for 1957-58. 

Action was taken to discourage Mu Alpha Theta—a National High- 
School Mathematics Club—since it was not sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council for the Teachers of Mathematics, but appeared to be 
a personal enterprise. 

In 1958 at Indianapolis, Associate Secretary Tompkins reported 
to the Committee on his study of interscholastic athletics in the 
junior high school. 

It was suggested that provisions be made for an additional pro- 
fessional staff member and needed secretaries as soon as additional 
office space in the new N.E.A. Building was assured. 

This account of the work of the Association, from a study of Con- 
ventions and executive committee minutes gives some indication of 
its expanded activities, the nature of the problems considered, and 
the ways in which it provided help to principals. 


EXPANDED ACTIVITIES 
The following significant items of growth in the professional 
activities of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
portray rather vividly the progress of the Association during Dr. 
Elicker’s tenure as executive secretary. 


Personnel in the Central Office 

The growth in the number of full-time staff members from five 
in 1940 to 35 in 1959 indicates the extension of the professional 
program and activities in the central office. 


Significant Items of Growth 

1. Membership—6,500 to 20,000 

2. Srupent Lire circulation—900 to 24,000 

3. Grants. The largest single grant from the Ford Foundation 
to any unit of the N.E.A. has consistently been to the NASSP. 
In 1958-59 it was $350,000. 
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4. National Honor Society C hapte rs .....2,279 to over 8,500 
National Junior Honor Society Chapters ..324 to over 1,800 
National Association of Student Councils ....0 to over 8,273 


5. Attendance at national conventions—800 to 5,800 
6. Increase in capital assets from $154,447.51 to almost $900,000. 


Grants for Special Studies in Secondary Education 


1. Consumer Education Study, Thomas S. Briggs, Director 

2. National Honor Society Sc holarships, P Paul E. Elicker, Director 

3. Many other scholarships for the academically talented 

4. Kinsmen Trust Scholarship to attend English Schools, Paul 
E. Elicker, Director 

5. Betty Crocker Search Scholarships, Paul E. Elicker, Director 


6. Grolier-Americana Teacher Education Sc holarship, Paul E. 
Elicker, Director 
7. Turkish Educators American School Visitation, Ellsworth 
Tompkins, Director 
8. Study on Economic Education, Galen Jones, Director 
9. Experimental Study on Staff Utilization, J. Lloyd Trump, 
Director 
10. Military Information Study, Paul E. Elicker, Director 
Establishment of New Committees for New Projects 
1. Committee on National Contests and Activities 
War-time Commission on Credit for Service Experience 
School-College Relations with American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers (AACRAO) 
Standards for Interscholastic Athletics for Bovs and Girls 
Secondary Education and National Security 
Junior High-School Education 
Testing Services in Secondary Schools 
. National Association of Student Councils (1944) 
9, Council for Advancement of Secondary Education (1954) 


¢2 f0 


apadene 


Special Studies on Education 
Salary standards for principals 

er trent standards for principals 
Motion pictures, radio, and television 
Standardized Secondary-School Record and Personality Rec- 
ord forms 

. Standards for determining rank in class 

Merit systems in secondary education 

. Junior high-school interscholastic athletics 

. Kind and character of junior high schools 


phnk ane 


CoD v1 
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Special Publications 


NADukh © te 


8. 
9. 
10. 


. Resource units for teachers on Problems in American Life 
; Teaching-learning units in Consumer Education 


Eighteen books on Consumer Education 


. Commencement Manual 

. Planning for American Youth (became a best seller ) 
. It’s High Time ( publication for parents ) 

. Handbooks on a. National Honor Society 


b. National Junior Honor Society 

c. National Association of Student Councils 
Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces for students 
Annual list of approved contests and activities 
Typical junior high-school schedules 


11. Many special issues of Tae BuLLETIN 


Other Publications 


1. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


Increase in number of issues of THe BuLLETIN from five to 
eight in 1940 and from eight to nine in 1955 


2. Increase in size of SrupENnT Lire from 24 to 32 pages, Oct. 1947 
3. 


Establishment of NASSP News LetrTer to state association 
officers in 1953 

Establishment of NASSP Spor.icnrt in 1955 for members 
Establishment of NASC Hicnuicuts for NASC members in 
1957 


Special brochure on salaries for principals in 1956 


National Conferences on Education and Official Participation in 
National Conferences 


. The White House Conference on Education 
. Conference on the Place of Science and Mathematics in the 


Comprehensive Secondary-School Program 


. The Interchange of British and American Teachers 

. Cooperation with CARE after World War II 

. President’s Council on Youth Fitness 

. President's Committee on Scientists and Engineers 

. Junior High-School Regional Conferences in California 

. Established, with military, trips for educators to United 


States’ defense bases 


. Project in International Understanding. There were 105 Stu- 


dent Council leaders and teachers taken to eight European 
countries in 1956; lived in homes; and repeated in 1959 with 
80 Student Council leaders and teachers. 
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Special Citations for Meritorious Work on NASSP 


For influential endorsement of U. S. Naval Reserve Program 
by U.S. Navy 

For e mployment of the physically handicapped by President's 
Committee for promotion of the phy sically handicapped 

For promotion in schools of the fight against polio by the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 

For distinguished quality of THe BuLLETIN and StupENT Lire 
by The American Library Association 


Benefits and Services for Staff and Members 

Retirement system and Group Hospitalization for NASSP 
staff members 

Group Life Insurance for members 

Continual investigation of “rackets” and student list collection 
enterprises offered to schools 


. Organization study re sulting i in the Constitution 


Increase in annual dues from $2 to $8 (direct) and $1 to 
$5 (state ) 

Establishment of institutional membership and life member- 
ship for members 

Placement of staff on Social Security 

Adoption by members of many resolutions, some on the kind 
of military service for youth 

Adoption of a new salary classification schedule for central 


staff 


There is one further bit of evidence which relates to Paul E. 
Elicker, 
leaders asking for reactions to the Association's effectiveness in im- 
proving secondary education. Among the 42 replies received, the 
following excerpts relative to leadership seem particularly appro- 
priate. 


the Educator. The writer sent letters to 54 educational 


(the NASSP) is the single most powerful educational force on the 


national scene. 

The leadership the Association has provided in meeting current educa- 
tional problems has shown the way to better education. 

The Association has taken up the challenge of many organizations which 
have attempted to discredit education. The Washington office has been a 
fine watch dog under the capable direction of Paul Elicker and the members 
of the executive committee. The courage shown has been a source of 
strength to many of us in times when local pressures were hard to face. 

The Association has provided leadership in meeting “head on” every 
attack on secondary education. 
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The Association has established itself so that when lay and professional 
leaders have a question concerning secondary education, they include high 
on their list the position of the NASSP. 

The Association has been a powerful force in preventing the exploitation 
of students. 

The influence of the Association is now so pronounced and its power 
so great that people who have an inclination to oppose it have plenty of 
respect for it. 

Perhaps the thoughts expressed by Walter E. Myer to a group of 
principals nearly two decades ago are appropriate as we bring this 
to a close. 

The work of forging our schools into an ever more potent bulwark of 
democracy is going forward. Secondary education is on the march. . . . The 
task of directing educational progress was never so difficult as today, because 
we are living in an age of uncertainty and fear. What the future holds 
for this nation no man can safely predict 

. but progress is being made, and it is being furthered by the Na- 


tional Association of Secondary-School Principals 


The work thus far advanced justifies an unfaltering confidence, that 


the long future will be secure 16 


“Walter E. Myer. “Promising Practices,” The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 25, No. 97. March 1941. Pp. 32-33. 








A Chronological List of Achievements 


Thee following chronological list gives one some idea of the extent 
of Dr. Elicker’s activities. Few people have had the ability plus the op- 
portunity to be of service over as long a period of years as has been 
accorded to him. In recognition of this service, the following citation was 
read by Dr. Daniel F. Marsh, President of Boston University, upon the 
awarding of the degree of Doctor of Science in Education to Dr. Elicker: 
“Paul Edgar Elicker, Executive Secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals—a creator and modifier of social and in- 
tellectual climate through influencing a principal gulf stream that pours 
into and through the high seas of education.” 


EDUCATIONAL HIsToRY 


Ursinus College A. B. 1914 (Honors) 
Columbia University A. M. 1921 
Harvard University Ed. M. 1931] 


Member of Phi Delta Kappa of the 

Graduate School of Education, 

Harvard University 
Boston University Sc. D. in Education (Honorary) 1941 
Ursinus College LL. D. (Honorary) 1956 


PRINCIPAL EpUCATIONAL PosrT1ons HELD 

Assistant Principal of Malverne High School, Lynbrook, New York, 1914- 
16 

Head of the Department of Mathematics, Franklin High School, Has- 
brouck Heights, New Jersey, 1916-17 

Head of the Department of Mathematics, Franklin School, New York, 
New York, 1917-18 

Head of the Department of Mathematics, Collegiate School, New York, 
New York, 1919-23 

Instructor of Mathematics, Newton High School, Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts, 1923-27 

*Assistant Head Counselor, Camp Susquehannock, Montrose, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Assistant Principal of Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, 
1927-32 


*Positions held at the present time. 
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Principal of Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, 1932-40 

*Executive Secretary of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, July 1, 1940-December 31, 1959 

*Editor of THe BuLietin, the professional publication for high-school 
principals 

*Editor of Srupent Lire, a student publication for secondary schools 

*Secretary of the National Junior Honor Society and the National Honor 
Society of more than 10,000 school chapters 

*Secretary of the National Association of Student Councils 


RELATED EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


National 

Secretary of the Commission that prepared and published Planning for 
American Youth, a publication that outlines a program of education 
for youth of secondary-school age 

Member of the Advisory Committee to Dr, Vannevar Bush, Director of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development, to advise former 
President Roosevelt on the use of wartime scientific research and 
development to the betterment of the standard of living in postwar years 

Member of the Advisory Committee of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee for a national school work-experience program for school youth 

*Trustee of the National Child Labor Committee 

*Member of the National Advisory Committee for the Exchange of 
Teachers 

*Member of the Advisory Committee on Education of the National 
Foundation 

Member of the Executive Committee of the National Committee on Edu- 
cation and Defense Conference for Mobilization of Education 

*National Council for Cooperation in School Health Education 

*Secretary-Director of the Scholarship Board of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals which administers an annual fund 
that provides scholarships for members of the National Honor Society 

*Trustee of the American National Council for Health Education of 
the Public 

Chairman of the American Selection Committee for Kinsmen Trust schol- 
arships of American School Youth to England’s leading secondary 
schools 

Member of Committee on Safety Education for Schools 

Member of the former Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Administrative Board 

Member of the Committee on Secondary-School Credit for Educa- 
tional Experiences in Military Service 

Member of Liaison Committee on International Education 

Member of the Board of Consultants of the School of the Air, Columbia 
Broadcasting System 


*Positions held at the present time 
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Member of the Articulation Committee of Science Research Associates 

*Member of National Committee, National Merit Scholarships and Betty 
Crocker Search Scholarships for Future Homemakers 

Member of the National Council of Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation 

Member of the Committee on Tax Education, United States Treasury 
Department 

Member of the Advisory Committee on Visitation to Harvard University 

Member of the Committee on the Armed Forces Education Program 

Chairman of the National Commission on Accreditation of Service Ex- 
periences 

Member of the Commission for International Educational Reconstruction 

* Member of the President’s Council on Youth Fitness 

Delegate to the White House Conference on Education 

*Member of the President's Committee on Scientists and Engineers 

Member (September 1956) and Chairman (September 1958) of the 
United States Delegation to the Conference on Education of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), conducted by 15 nations in 
Paris, France 

Served in World War I as Lieutenant of U. S. Infantry, 77th Division 

Chairman of Zone Committee of the National Cooperative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards, engaged in a national survey of high 
schools in 1936-37 (while on-leave from Newton High School ) 

Consultant on former President Roosevelt's Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, 1937 

Consultant for National School Work Council 

Examiner and reader in Mathematics for the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board 

Member of Executive Ccmmittee, College Entrance Examination Board 

President of National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a de- 
partment of the National Education Association, in 1938-39 

Director of a group of 105 student council leaders to 8 countries in 
Europe during summer of 1956 on a project for international under- 
standing and of a second group of 80 during the summer of 1959 

*Representative of the NASSP to the American Council on Education 

Member of the Flying Classroom, a group of educators that made a study 
of recovery conditions, including education, in all of the western Euro- 
pean countries during the spring of 1950 

Member of a group of representatives of national organizations that 
visited and evaluated the program of Radio Free Europe, known as the 
Crusade for Freedom, in Munich and Berlin, Germany, October 1954 

Made many contributions to professional periodicals and magazines and 
directed the preparation and production of many publications on sec- 
ondary education 


*Positions held at the present time. 
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Regional, State, and Local 


Member of the Committee on University Standards on Curriculum 
Planning, American University 

Member of the Boston Public School Survey Committee 

Lecturer in secondary education at Harvard University, Graduate School 
of Education, 1931; Boston University, School of Education, 1937, 
1947, 1948; Denver University, 1942; and University of California at 
Los Angeles, 1950. 

President of the Massachusetts Schoolmaster’s Club (1937-38) (Oldest 
educational club in America ) 

President of the Davis Club of Boston University, School of Education 

Chairman of the Secondary-School Committee, New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Member of the Educational Policies Commission for Massachusetts 

President of the Newton, Massachusetts, Rotary Club (1938-39 ) 

Director of the Newton, Massachusetts, YMCA 

President of the GEWASSA Club (educational), George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

*Member of the Federal Schoolmen’s Club of Washington, D. C.; presi- 
dent, 1955-56 

* Member of the Harvard Club of Washington, D. C. 

* Member of the University Club of Washington, D. C. 


Paul E. Elicker has been continuously active in many national move- 
ments for the professional improvement of secondary education; is a 
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and is an indefatigable worker in promoting the growth of schools 
that will provide effective and adequate education for all youth. 
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“Joday 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
Next February—March 





44” Aunual Convention 


OF THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Saturday, February 27- Wednesday, March 2, 1960 


General Sessions Meetings in the Civic Auditorium 
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PORTLAND CONVENTION BUREAU 
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Portland 4, Oregon 
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Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary 
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conversational foreign language study program available 
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seu Tuuttation 


To Principals 
of Approved Secondary Schools 


Does your school have a chapter of the 
National Honor Seciety founded by the 
National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals in 1921? 
If your school does not have a chapter 


Aud 


If your school is accreditied by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or if it has the 
highest rating of your state department of 


education, 


You are invited to write 
for full particulars to: 


Paul E. Elicker, Secretary 
National Honor Society 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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™ BASIC MATHEMATICS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Thordarson and Anderson 


This NEW text for high school classes in general, 
practical, applied, and consumer mathematics, is 
designed for terminal students and those planning to 
go on to technical or trade schools. Emphasis is 
placed on using the fundamentals of mathematics to 
solve the average adult’s everyday problems. 


™ ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By Edgerton and Carpenter 
Myron R. White, Revisor 


Algebra is presented as a natural outgrowth of 
arithmetic in this basic text for ninth grade elementary 
algebra students. It may also be used for reference, 
or as a supplementary text in high school courses in 
general mathematics and intermediate algebra. 


™@ INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 


By Edgerton and Carpenter 
Myron R. White, Revisor 


Here is an intermediate algebra text for tenth or 
eleventh grade use. It may also serve as a basic text 
in Junior Colleges and Colleges and for refresher and 
extension courses. Thousands of graded exercises 
and advanced supplementary material are provided. 


ty S ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


> BOSTON ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J. CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 
Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the Calendar Year 1960 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Student Council of 


Address 


Street City or Town Zone State 
Sponsor of Student Council 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1959 Student Council 
Yearbook, two copies a month of Student Life (8 issues), a 32-page, 
illustrated magazine of student activities and the 4-page publication 
NASC Highlights (4 issues). Annual rates of membership are based on 
size of school enrollment: 


L (large)—1,000 or larger $10.00 
M (medium)—300 to 999 8.00 
S  (small)—less than 300 5.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until Dec. 31, 1960. 
High-School enrollment this year 
Amount of membership fee enclosed 
Date Principal 
The Twenty-fourth Annual National Conference of members of the 


National Association of Student Councils will be held in the Janesville Senior 
High School, Janesville, Wisconsin, June 19-23, 1960. 
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Che National 
Honor Society 





A good Student Council project to 
establish a chapter. For information 
write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W 
Washington 6, D. C 








IT’S HIGH TIME 
A handbook for every parent of a teenager 


Single copy, 50 cents 
2-9 copies, | 10 or more copies, 
45c each 40c each 


National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Does Your Library Have a 
Speech Department? 


The importance of the SPOKEN WORD 
is greater today than at any time in 
history. Leaders in all fields of endeavor 
ere continually being requested to 
address associates, large audiences or to 
speak over the radio. To present and 
expound their ideas, plans and accom- 
plishments in a forceful, understandable 
and interesting manner they must be 


proficient public speakers. 


Indexed in the ‘‘Reader's Guide” 
Since 1935 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $7.00 Two years $13.00 
9 months $5.50 
Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 




















THE 1957 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


ment Program? If so, this manual of 224 pages contains 
a wealth of material of assistance in presenting not only ideas but 
also actual scripts and programs used by specific junior and senior 
high schools during their graduation exercises. Also included are a 
report of trends in junior and senior high-school commencements 


." you looking for suggestions in developing your Commence- 


and desc riptions of various practices. 


Here is a book that offers you real help in the development of 
your commencement programs over the years. Order your copy at 
$1.50 from 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 


PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment must accompany orders for less than 2 copies. 
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HERE'S WHY! 


Chesterfield Music Shops, inc. 


“EDUCATIONAL DIVISION” 





is the nation’s leading supplier of 
records to schools and libraries 


These are just a few of the unique services 
designed to meet your specialized needs. 


FREE planning and ordering counsel 

Special mailings for big additional savings 

Back orders maintained as regular accommodation 
Free display material 


All Labels available . . . including “hard to find" esoteric 
items 


All orders packed accurately and safely for speedy delivery 
Individual staff and faculty member orders welcome 


PLUS 30% MINIMUM DISCOUNT 


Write for special quotations based upon your yearly purchases. 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


CHESTERFIELD MUSIC SHOPS, Inc 
Educational Dirision 
12 Warren Street 
New York 17, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE complete LP catalog and more information about 
your additional specialized service 
NAME 
INSTITUTION 


4 DDRESS 
For Special Price quotations, indicate approximate annual purchases $ 00 


There will be absolutely no obligation, of course 
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ASK the MAN 
WHO OWNS A 9th EDITION OF 


The College Blue Book 


(3000 PRE-PUBLICATION ORDERS HAVE BEEN SHIPPED) 


He will tell you (as he told us): 


“I wish to commend you and your staff on the thorough- 
ness with which this publication has been prepared’. 


“Congratulations on a very fine piece of work. We 
welcome the information on the Accrediting Agencies—’’. 


“We have found The College Blue Book very helpful 
and informative in our college work and would like to 
order three additional copies of the 9th Edition’’. 


“The information you are listing is correct. Please 
enter my order for a copy of the 9th Edition when it 
comes off the press early in September. You are doing 
a fine job, Mr. Burckel.”’ 


1200 pages, 82 x 11, hard-cover 
List: $22.50. School & Library Discount, 10% (Net $20.25) 
Cash-with-order — Net $18.00 
(Postage paid) 


ORDER 
N OW ! 


NEXT EDITION 1962 


Please Order Direct From 


The College Blue Book 


P.O. Box 311 Yonkers, N. Y. 
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using BALTOTYPE in their print shops. We manufacture 
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GROUP TERM LIFE INSURANCE 
At Low Cost 


For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 


YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your 
profession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of 
this Association.* 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, 
a fund to finance your boy’s or girl’s college education, or a fund 
to take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but will you 
meet them if you do not live? 


Detailed information will be furnished upon request. Write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* All teachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All associate 
members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance under 
the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organized system of education. 
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Who Should Study Foreign Languages ? 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


A rnoves it will disturb many conventional teachers, the report 
of the Committee on Planning and Development on Modern Languages 
in the Comprehensive High School published in the September 1959 
BULLETIN cannot be too highly praised, if foreign languages are to be 
taught for the purposes stated, especially to the young. The methods 
suggested promise the best results. 

However, this report along with recommendations recently publicized 
raises the question of which students should be encouraged or even 
permitted to study modern foreign languages. In answering this question, 
it should be remembered that all values are relative: one subject studied 
precludes the study of another. What promises to be of most value to 
each individual student? 

There can be no question but that the ability to speak, understand, and 
read a foreign language is of value to those who travel abroad or to those 
who extend their studies into fields to which there is a rich literature, 
cultural or scientific, in foreign tongues. But which of our young people 
are so likely to have these needs that they should spend the time neces- 
sary for mastery? If one learns French, he will have little to help him in 
Germany, Russia, or Egypt—unless he finds natives who likewise are 
proficient in the Gallic tongue. The literature of science quickly is avail- 
able in English, either in abstracts or in translations by those who know 
both the foreign language and science. Only the extreme expert, as 
inquiry to scientists will evidence, needs to be proficient in reading the 
languages of the countries that publish reports of research. 

The analogy of foreign school curricula is not convincing evidence that 
any large number of our high-school youth should study foreign language 
for three or four years. In Europe one has to travel only a relatively few 
miles to find a need for another language for communication. Compare 
a map of the United States, in the borders of which one language is 
spoken, with one of Europe, where there are dozens of languages, to say 
nothing of dialects. What language would a traveler to France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Sweden, Arabia, and Portugal need to enable him to 
communicate with the natives? 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs is Emeritus Professor of Education in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He now lives in New York City. 
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As a matter of fact, most Americans who travel abroad go on tours 
conducted by guides who are at least, it is hoped, bilingual. Those 
Americans who plan an extended stay in a foreign country for any pur- 
pose whatever certainly do need to know the language. For transients, 
ability to converse with natives is convenient but not necessary to achieve 
the purposes of most tourists. 

The report of the Committee is lacking, I think, in not stressing the 
importance, even in early years of study, of the history, geography, Realia 
Kultur, and select literature in translation as a promise of what can be 
enjoyed after a reading knowledge is acquired. Ability to speak a lan- 
guage alone will not insure an understanding of a foreign country and 
its people. With some knowledge of the geography of a country, its 
political divisions, its physical features, and its products, especially if 
this knowledge is supplemented with at least the outlines of its history, 
cultural as well as political, one has a background such as we expect from 
an educated foreigner visiting our own country. Such information could 
well be a part of every one’s general education, and it is especially impor- 
tant to those who are studying the language of a foreign country. 

These students should be taught also something of the political, cul- 
tural, and economic characteristics of the country whose language they 
are studying, how Germany differs from France, Greece from Italy, 
Uruguay from the Argentine. Less important but interesting and well 
worth knowing, especially by those likely to travel abroad, are the cus- 
toms, all that the German word Realia indicates. 

All of us who studied foreign languages under the old system were told 
that one of the objectives was to enable us to read foreign literature with 
appreciation and enjoyment. Our anticipation was seldom stimulated by 
the passages selected for us to translate. It might have been made eager 
if we had been given in translation such examples as “La derniere classe” 
or “Peter Schlemihl.” In foreign literature there is, of course, much that 
is fine and well worth the acquaintance of any cultured person. But 
how many who know well a foreign language read its literature? A few, 
a very few. As one well-educated woman remarked, “There is so much 
good literature in English which I have never read that I have little time 
or inclination to explore what is written in the two other languages that 
I know well.” 

The argument that knowing one language materially helps one to learn 
another is valid only if the two languages are related, as Italian and 
Spanish are. Knowing French will be of little if any value if one sets out 
to learn Russian or Arabic. 

It is often said that a knowledge of a foreign language and of the 
people speaking it leads to international amity. That depends. I venture 
a guess, based on a number of remarks that I have heard, that in some 
cases just the opposite is the result. There are trustworthy reports that 
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our soldiers billeted during the war in close proximity to the French felt 
far less amity toward them than did those who were stationed far away. 


The report of the Committee should, I think, have called attention to 
the lists of frequencies of words, grammatical constructions, and idioms 
in French, Gern.an, Italian, and Spanish prepared after long research and 
published by the Modern Language Association some years ago. Cer- 
tainly a teacher should emphasize in the classroom those words and 
constructions most used by natives. 

This article is not intended to discourage the study of foreign languages, 
certainly not if they are taught by the methods recommended by the 
Committee. But it is to caution against encouraging or even permitting 
young people who have little aptitude for such learning and small prob- 
ability of future use of what they may learn. It is a temptation to go along 
with the Joneses even when it cannot be afforded. 


The current emphasis on the study of foreign languages recommends 
it especially for the gifted. But people are gifted in various ways. Cer- 
tainly those gifted with high intelligence are most likely to be successful 
in studying a foreign language and are also most likely to have future 
needs for its use. But some of low intelligence also have an aptitude to 
speak and understand a foreign language. Mark Twain told of his sur- 
prise when he found that in Paris even the little children could speak 
French. And, per contra, some who are gifted to advance far in science 
and mathematics have great difficulty in mastering an alien tongue. 

When people speak of the gifted fifteen per cent, they apparently mean 
only those who are gifted to learn and to use abstractions. But it should 
never be forgotten that there are youth equally gifted in other respects, 
in, for instance, social relations, organizing abilities, administration, and 
in the arts, both cultural and mechanical. | recall that once when visiting 
a large high school I was taken by a teacher, a Milquetoast of a man who 
evidently knew science well enough to teach it, to observe a meeting of a 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. A boy was presiding with notable skill 
over the meeting of some fifty members. “That boy,” the science teacher 
whispered to me, “is failing in physics.” I'd risk a safe bet on the boy as 
being eventually a more successful citizen than the teacher. Their gifts 
were different, each important in its own way. 

Let us encourage the teaching of modern foreign languages by the 
recommended methods and a continuation to reasonable mastery by all 
who have natural ability and aptitudes and a probability, not a mere 
possibility, of using in later life what they have learned. But, at the same 
time, let us not be carried away so far by the recent emphasis, mostly by 
people prominent in fields other than secondary education, as to encour- 
age or permit young people with little aptitude and with small probability 
of future need to substitute such studies for others that would be assur- 
edly of more value to them. 
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If we school people think that mastery of one or more modern foreign 
languages is essential to successful living, | am sure that in our maturity 
we would brush up on what we learned in our years of schooling or even 
begin to learn to speak and read at least one alien tongue. When Cato 
was asked why he was studying Greek at the age of eighty, he answered, 
“What other time do I have?” And in deciding on the value we might 
ask ourselves how often we have used the language that we did learn, 
and how much our learning cost in money, time, effort, and the failure to 
get educated in other subjects that would more assuredly have contrib- 
uted to our efficiency. Our sincerity in promoting the wider study of 
modern foreign languages is tested by our own use of what we have 
learned and by our seeking to acquire skills that were earlier neglected. 





NEW NAVY FILM STAY IN SCHOOL 


ion U.S. Department of the Navy has just recently released a 
new film. This film, entitled Stay in School to Graduate, shows the 
advantage of a high-school education. This 16mm film is in color 
and takes 15 minutes to present. Here is one of the finest 15-minute 
films on the important problem of encouraging students to complete 
their high-school education. It is realistic, interesting, and appeal- 
ing to boys and girls alike. It is available from the Navy's local 
recruiting office or upon request from Dr. J. E. Barber, Head, School 
Relations, 1822 Navy Annex, Washington 25, D. C. Cost of shipping 
both ways is paid by the Navy. 























Junior High Supervisors Can Make 


the Time! 
HENRY ANTELL 


How often do we hear supervisors say that they don’t find enough 
time in the day to devote to the real job, improvement of instruction! 
They handle the mail that looks so urgent, the parents who must be seen, 
the student who is not doing well, the office chores which are so time 
consuming. Presto! the day is gone and they haven't anything to show 
for it! They have been trying for so long to visit Miss Jones, who is new. 
They haven't even had a chance to accept invitations from experienced 
teachers who like to show off their good work. Busy, busy, busy! 

In some of the more difficult junior high schools, it is likely that assist- 
ants to principal, charged essentially with the dual task of student 
discipline and teacher training, will devote an inordinate amount of time 
to the first and let the second go almost entirely. They feel that first things 
come first—and how can a teacher teach when she has unruly boys? 

To these supervisors and teacher trainers who cannot find the time, we 
say, “You can make the time.” It can be done if the entire outlook on the 
supervisory process is reversed. Instead of being there to stop the leak 
in the dike, the supervisor can be there to keep the dike in perfect 
condition. Instead of being at the beck and call of teachers, parents, 
and students who want help with their problems, he can and should set 
up a program which is so forward-looking that these problems will be 
anticipated. What the supervisor does will become positive in nature, 
instead of the reverse. 

Planning is the answer. Our service function to teachers involves our 
careful appraisal of all resources and putting these resources to work. 
Our help may be imperceptible to the unknowing, but it is surely there 
if we keep planning at all stages. A smoothly functioning school is not 
an accident. 

When a seventh-grade youngster was asked what job he thought an 
assistant to the principal, assigned to the particular grade, did, he replied, 
“He comes into our assembly a few minutes. During the rest of the week, 
he waits in his office in case bad boys are reported.” If true, this is a sad 
reflection on the status of supervision in the school. If not true, it is a 
case of very poor public relations. 


Henry Antell is Principal of the Parsons Junior High School, Flushing, New York 
i) 
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A Lonc-RANGE PLAN 


The supervisor plans ahead. He has goals that transcend the immediate. 
Eveiy subject area has a scope and a sequence that must be followed. 
The teacher's weekly plans provide him with a perspective of each 
teacher's work. Improvement of these plans is an ongoing process; help 
at the right time keeps the teacher from making mistakes. Meeting the 
teacher on the ground floor, as it were, and going along with her step by 
step, a floor at a time, is a positive type of supervision. Teacher fumbling 
and a consequent lowering of student morale may thus be minimized. 

Grade assemblies are essential, unifying factors. An élan vital is gained 
by the student body through an intelligently planned series of programs. 
A supervisor's place is at the head of the assembly, providing the spark 
and the momentum. The stage is here set for the acquisition of desirable 
behavior patterns and suitable work habits. It needs the supervisor's 
undivided attention, but time thus spent builds positive goals. 


Standing committees of teachers not only assist in geting the work done, 
but also serve as a means of faculty involvement in worthy school projects. 
Such a statement has become a cliché, but the supervisor's work only 
begins when committees of teachers are set up. Unless he can keep 
abreast of the work of each group and can set up challenging problems, 
there will actually be a loss. For teachers to go through meaningless 
motions is to invite ever-lessening teacher morale, griping, and inertia. 
Active leadership will build positive teacher attitudes and will, in the 
long run, prove economical of time. 

A staggered set of activities which will provide an increasing number 
of responsibilities for the student body will keep their attention focused 
upon worth-while and interesting pursuits. Student participation makes 
them a part of school administration. Service squads provide suitable 
outlets for their bubbling spirits as does a comprehensive intra-mural 
sports program. Then, of course, there are the school publications, the 
clubs, the dramatic productions, and such, which will give special zest 
to the talented. These are all positive approaches to the business of 
keeping students gainfully occupied. 

Finally, in the long-range planning stage comes the necessity for keep- 
ing the parent body informed of the school program. Involving and 
interesting the teachers and students will fall short if we do not gain the 
support of the parents in a consistent scheme of education. This may 
best be accomplished through a series of workshop sessions planned 
jointly by the Parents Association and the school administration. Sessions 
which may be monthly, or more frequent, will deal with content of the 
various subject areas, modern methodology, homework, guidance, report- 
ing, and a number of other pertinent topics. This is in addition to the 
regular meetings at which professional subjects are made a matter for 
discussion. There dare not exist a vacuum in the relationships between 
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school and home. If there is, we shall soon find it filled with unfounded 
gossip and lingering doubts. This can lead to continual harassment of 
the supervisor and will certainly be the thief of his time. “Get there 
firstest with the mostest” may well be a by-word in our relationship with 
parent groups. 


Day-ro-Day 


If the supervisor has already put into operation much of what has been 
indicated, he will find a well-functioning school that can run on its own 
momentum. While these plans certainly need time to concoct and to put 
into operation, there is an essential economy. Once the plans are in 
motion, they need periodic checks and fillips, but there is ample time for 
the day-to-day chores which are still part of the supervisor's lot. 

A tickler-file is invaluable. This will contain items to be taken up 
some time during the month. The daily mail is disposed of easily if we 
conveniently put into the proper day-space the various reports, requests, 
and reminders. Without such a file, it is entirely likely that we would 
permit these jobs to clutter up our desks—and our time. 

Working in desultory fashion and going from one activity to another 
is extremely wasteful and does not add up to effective supervision. A 
daily plan is necessary. The first job in the morning is to sit down with 
date pad and tickler-file and map out the supervisory schedule for the 
day's work. 

It is in planning and carrying out the day’s activities that we make the 
time for things that must be done. Besides allotting time for the long- 
range plans that merely need bolstering, there are several daily “musts.” 
Every teacher should be visited, even if it’s only for a minute. A cheerful 
smilie, a hasty glance at class activity, a nod toward the students, all this 
adds to the picture of classroom living. Besides, it contributes to the 
feeling of recognition which the conscientious teacher likes to sense in 
her supervisor. The students as well will feel a greater closeness. Their 
relationships with the supervisor will be based upon continuous contact. 
Guidance will become more effective. 

It needs to be mentioned once again that making the time for things 
that must be done will set in motion positive attitudes of students, 
approved skills in teachers, and desirable reactions in parents. If provision 
is not made through planning and making the time for essentials, negative 
characteristics will develop and the supervisor will then have the unhappy 
task of ministering to misbehaving students, disgruntled teachers, and 
complaining parents. 

A specific period for pareat interviews should be made available each 
day. Parents will readily understand and cooperate if they realize that 
the supervisor's time belongs essentially to their children. There is, of 
course, the “open door” for teachers as well as students who wish to talk 
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with the supervisor. These, however, are scheduled in advance and have 
already been provided for in the daily list of “musts.” 

Getting out into the corridors during the regular change of period is a 
school morale booster. This too is an activity for which time is made. So 
is the check on special activities such as cafeteria, dismissals, toilet areas. 

Provision can also be made for the daily “brainstorm.” Now and then 
a good idea pops up. Wouldn't it be fine to have a special program to 
commemorate Pan-American Day? Isn't it about time for a clean-up 
drive? How about a school-wide current events test? These can be put 
into appropriate slots in the tickler-file or jotted down immediately to be 
discussed with key people at lunch or while on the run. 


SUMMARY 


In one way or another, the supervisor will spend busy days. His respon- 
sibilities are manifold. If his supervisory program is to be productive of 
the best in education, he will have to see to it that he makes time for that 
which must be done. He will never let it be said that he cannot “get away 
from the office” to do the really significant job, the one of improving the 
program of instruction. 

















In-Service Training of Junior 
High School Teachers 


ROSS J. WILLINK 


‘te junior high school, as a separately organized educational unit 
with distinct aims and objectives has been in existence for approximately 
fifty years. Authorities have stated that at the time when the junior high- 
school movement began to develop, teachers had not been trained for 
this area; and, in fact, it was not until 1954 that the teacher colleges of the 
University of the State of New York started training teachers specifically 
for the junior high schools. Bearing this in mind, it would seem logical 
that junior high schools should have well-organized in-service training 
programs. Not only is in-service education needed to overcome defi- 
ciences in the teachers’ preparation, but also it is necessary to keep the 
staff up to date and to improve instruction. In an attempt to determine 
what is being done in the junior high schools of New York State for the in- 
service training of teachers, a study was made during the 1957-58 school 
year. A brief résumé of this study follows. 


NaTuRE OF STUDY 
The exact nature of this study can be stated as: an inquiry into the 
status of in-service training of teachers in the junior high schools of New 
York State. Data concerning the following six questions were sought: 
1. What are the techniques used for in-service training? 
2. What are some of the factors that affect the in-service training program? 
3. What are some of the obstacles encountered in an in-service training 
program? 
4. What motivating devices are used to encourage teachers to take an 
active part in the program? 
5. Who promotes and directs the program? 
6. What problems and topics are covered in the in-service training pro- 
gram? 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


After an extensive study of the related literature and a series of inter- 
views with junior high-schoo! principals, a questionnaire was constructed. 
A copy of this questionnaire was then sent to the principals of 81 junior 
high schools throughout New York State, excluding the junior high 


Ross J. Willink is Principal of Maryvale High School, 1050 Maryvale Drive, 
Cheektowaga 25, New York. 
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schools of New York City. Returns from these questionnaires furnished 
usable information from 58, or 71.6 per cent, of the 81 schools contacted. 
A teacher's questionnaire was then sent to three teachers in each of the 
58 schools that furnished information used in the study. There was a 
62.2 per cent return of these questionnaires. The questionnaires returned 
by the principals were used as the primary source of information for the 
study, while the teachers’ questionnaires were used to corroborate this 
information, as well as to provide information concerning these teachers, 
their involvement in and reaction to their in-service training. 


DeEscRIPTION OF RESPONDENTS 

Junior high schools taking part in this study were found to be most 
frequently located in urban or suburban areas and in school districts 
having a total population of between 10,000-100,000 people. The largest 
number of the junior high schools was in school districts organized under 
a city superintendent of schools. 

The large majority of the junior high schools were organized with 
grades 7-8-9 included in their program. The mean enrollment of the 
schools was 757.6 students. Nearly 80 per cent of the schools were 
organized as junior high schools between 16 and 35 years ago. The junior 
high-school faculties varied in size from 14 teachers to 138, with the 
mean size faculty being 41.0 teachers. The average percentage of female 
teachers on the faculty was 56.6. Eighteen per cent of the teachers had 
less than three years of experience, while 53.7 per cent of the teachers 
had ten or more years of experience. Of the total number of teachers, 
53.8 per cent had 30 or more hours above the Baccalaureate degree. 
Most of the junior high schools had only one administrator. 

One hundred and nine teachers furnished information for this study. 
This group consisted of 59 male teachers and 50 female teachers. These 
teachers varied in teaching experience as follows: 17.4 per cent had one 
year of experience, 28.4 per cent had two or three years of experience, 
20.2 per cent had four to ten years of experience, and 33 per cent had 
over ten years of experience. Fifty-four per cent of the teachers held a 
Baccalaureate degree and 45 per cent held a Master's degree. The 
majority of the teachers taught a single subject in one of the areas con- 
sidered the junior high-school constants—English, citizenship, mathemat- 
ics, or science. 

GENERAL FINDINGS 

1. The ten in-service techniques found to be most frequently used by 
the junior high schools were: faculty meetings, individual teacher con- 
ferences, classroom visitations, bulletins, committee work, case confer- 
ences, visiting days, informal discussions, workshops, and movies. 


2. Professional libraries were reported in 71 per cent of the junior high 
schools. 
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3. All of the schools had faculty members attending evening, Saturday, 
or summer classes at some college or university. 

4. Junior high-school principals reported that lack of time, outside 
responsibilities of teachers, heavy teaching load, no suitable time of day, 
and lack of money for consultants are the obstacles most frequently 
encountered in the in-service training programs. 

5. The motivating devices most frequently used to encourage teachers 
to take an active part in the program are: salary adjustment for additional 
graduate hours, credit toward certification, released time for the in-service 
program, promotions, and salary adjustments for taking part in the in- 
service program. 

6. Leadership for the in-service programs was furnished primarily by 
the principal (48.3 per cent), central office personnel (46.6 per cent), 
and teacher committees (34.5 per cent). 

7. The six topics most frequently covered in the in-service programs 
were: specific subjects, marking systems, teaching techniques, standard- 
ized testing, discipline, and junior high-school philosophy. 

8. Of the various relationships investigated to see what factors affected 
the in-service programs, the following statistically significant differences 
were found: 


A. A larger percentage of the teachers in schools within ten miles of the 
university attended college classes during the school year 1957-1958 than did 
teachers in schools 21 miles or more from a university. 

B. A greater proportion of male teachers than female teachers were 
attending college during the 1957-1958 school year. 

C. Junior high schools that covered six or more topics in their in-service 
program had larger student enrollments than those schools covering only one 
or two topics. 

D. Junior high schools that covered six or more topics in their in-service 
program had a greater percentage of male faculty members than did the 
schools covering only one or two topics. 

E. A larger percentage of female teachers felt a need for in-service educa- 
tion in the curriculum area of resource units than did male teachers 

F. A larger percentage of female than male teachers reported group 
extension classes to be one of the most useful instructional techniques used in 
their in-service education. 

G. A greater proportion of junior high-sc hool teachers with one, two, or 
three years of teaching experience were covering more areas and topics of in- 
service education during 1957-1958 than were teachers with more than three 
years of experience 

There were found to be no statistical differences between the many other 
relationships investigated 

ADDITIONAL FINDINGS 
1. In-service programs were reported in 96.6 per cent of the junior 
high schools. 


2. The in-service programs in 46.6 per cent of the schools were planned 
specifically for the junior high-school level. 
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3. Participation by the faculty in the in-service programs was required 
by 22.4 per cent of the schools and was entirely voluntary in 48.3 per 
cent of the schools. 

4. The principals felt that the greatest need for the in-service training 
of teachers was in the areas of curriculum, discipline, philosophy, class- 
room management and technical matters of the school, and mental 
hygiene. 

5. The teachers felt that they needed the greatest help in in-service 
education in teaching techniques, curriculum, discipline, sectioning of 
classes, adolescent psychology, adolescent problems, marking system, 
and junior high-school philosophy. 

6. The junior high-school principals indicated that the in-service tech- 
niques that they found most useful were: group meetings, individual 
conferences, workshops, committee work, college courses, conferences, 
visitations, and publications such as a handbook. 

7. The in-service techniques that the junior high-school teachers found 
most useful in their in-service education were: informal discussions, 
workshops, committee work, faculty meetings, group extension classes, 
individual teacher conferences, and field trips. 

8. There was found to be very little evaluation of the in-service pro- 
grams in the junior high schools. Most of the evaluation that took place 
was of a highly subjective nature. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based upon this study and the related literature, the writer would make 
the following recommendations for the in-service training of junior high- 
school teachers: 

1. In-service programs should be well planned in advance, taking into 
account teacher needs and local facilities. 

2. Teacher planning and steering committees should function as part 
of an in-service program. 

3. The junior high-school principal, working with the teacher com- 
mittee, should take an active part in providing leadership for the program. 

4. The junior high-school principal should know the strengths and 
weaknesses of his staff so that he can provide them with individual in- 
service education. 

5. Principals should be aware that much in-service education can take 
place through informal discussions and they should socialize informally 
with their staffs to capitalize on this technique. 

6. Well-prepared handbooks and bulletins should be available for both 
beginning and experienced teachers to help them with the everyday 
details of school and classroom management. 

7. Professional libraries should be set up in each junior high school 
with a good selection of books dealing with adolescent psychology. Re- 
source material in each of the subject areas should also be available, along 
with current professional journals. 
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8. The resources of local universities should be used in the in-service 
programs. This would involve obtaining resource visitors and consultants 


and arranging for extension work at the local junior high school. The 
catalogs from the universities and colleges should be made available to 
the staff, and any particularly useful course offering should be called to 
the attention of the staff. 


’ 9. Time must be made available for the in-service program. The main 
obstacles to an in-service program center around this factor of time and 
) the teacher's work load, both in and out of school. Time for the program 


can be made available through various ways, such as: early release of 
students, pre-school workshops (paying teachers to return early in the 
fall), secretarial assistance to relieve some of the clerical duties of teach- 


ers, substitute teachers to relieve a teacher for workshop or committee 
commitments, or scheduling teachers on the same committees with the 
} same planning period. 


10. Salary incentives should be provided for those teachers who im- 
prove their instruction through their in-service education activities. 

11. The improvement of faculty meetings should be the constant task 
of the principal. Faculty meetings are one of the most frequently used 





, techniques and are also frequently criticized by teachers. 
12. A diversified approach should be used in the program, making use 


of all the appropriate techniques available. 

13. A “buddy system” and an orientation program should be established 
for beginning teachers. 

14. There should be cooperation with other school systems or school 
buildings to broaden the base of operation for certain topics of the in- 
service program. 

15. A continuous evaluation of the in-service program should be made. 
This evaluation could be part of the duties of the steering committee or 
else a separate committee could be established for this purpose. 

















Aids for the Supervisor 


ARTHUR F. BERINGAUSE 


Tue ABC's or SUPERVISION 

Aid teachers in planning work; encourage cooperative planning; provide 
assistance with clerical work. 

Bulletins, books, and periodicals should be made available, or pertinent 
articles from professional literature should be distributed to teachers. 

Conferences should be held with individuals, with teachers of a grade or 
of a subject, with the entire faculty, or with special committees; all 
conferences should be planned cooperatively. 

Demonstrations should be conducted by a skilled teacher, by a consult- 
ant, as well as by a supervisor. 

Experimentation and research should be encouraged. 

Follow-up, with a discussion, both planned visits to teachers as well as 
regularly scheduled and unannounced visits. 

Guidance in methodology of teaching and in selection of courses on the 
graduate level should be available at all times. 

Help of the supervisor should be obtainable through the open-door policy. 

Intervisitation program of teachers and of classes (in home and in other 
schools) should be encouraged, but classroom interruptions must be 
discouraged. 

Job analysis for experienced and inexperienced teachers is as important 
as orientation of new teachers to the school and of more experienced 
teachers to new things. 

Komfortable teacher's room is necessary. 

Lunch hour may be utilized for grade conferences, for giving help in 
promotion examinations, for stimulation of leadership, for discussion 
of problems by teachers with supervisors, and for the encouragement 
of teacher self-evaluation. 

Mental hygiene approach is necessary, and so the supervisor builds on 
teacher interest, gives jobs at which the teacher is likely to succeed, 
and uses all meetings constructively (rather than for scolding or for 
pointing out of errors ). 

New techniques need thorough explanation through briefing and training 
before teachers can put them into practice. 

Arthur F. Beringause (620 East 20th Street, New York 9, New York) is Chairman 


of the English Department of the Evander Childs High School, 800 E. Gun Hill Road, 
Bronx 67, New York. 
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Organization and/or conducting needed workshop courses is the responsi- 
bility of the supervisor. 

Provision of materials is accompanied by conferences on how to use them. 

acQuaint teachers with objectives, and cooperatively develop goals and 
way to achieve them; use questionnaires to discover needs and desires 
of teachers. 


Recognition (public) and praise is as important to teachers as it is to 
students and to supervisors. 


Socializing can be done through teas and through meetings with parents’ 
organizations. 


Team approach is the only one, and it has at its center cooperative 
planning, use of committees, and “a buddy system” for helping new 
teachers. 

Utilization of district staff consultants and outside consultants or com- 
munity experts should be made to implement the curriculum. 


eValuation should be applied by the supervisor to himself, to the school, 
and to pertinent parts thereof in both short-range, long-range, and 
on-going plans. 


Work for the supervisor should be developed from a flexible plan for 
himself and for the school. 


eXplain routines either through conferences or through the use of a 
faculty handbook, and expose yourself and the staff to sound educa- 
tional procedures. 


Your own example in the end will set school tone. 


Z(the) supervisor should consult with more experienced colleagues in 
difficult cases, as in the case of a seemingly unsatisfactory teacher 
with many years of experience. 


WHAT THE SUPERVISOR SHOULD LOOK FOR 


In a Developmental Lesson 
Type: transition, review, drill, part of unit, project, developmental, 
socialized. 
Aim: appropriate, meaningful, worthy, contribution to general purposes 
of education, relation to large problems, definite, clearly identified, 
apparent to pupils, written on blackboard, teacher-pupil developed, 
social goals, appeal to instinctive drive, immediate aim, long-range 
aim, major aim, subordinate aim, attainable in period, accepted by 
class, kept in view, enrichment, atmosphere, concomitant aims, 
knowledge or skill or appreciation or habit, based on pupil's felt 
needs, emotionally satisfying, arising out of a natural situation close 
to the problem presented in the motivation, referred to. 
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Motivation: significant, starts interest and not merely attention-gather- 


ing, appropriate to type of lesson, related to pupil experiences, 
multiple sense appeal, extrinsic, immediate or woven through the 
lesson, built around the laws of learning, continuity, brief, effective, 
adapted to individual differences, sustained, based on pupil's felt 
needs, meaningful. 


Apperception: personal experiences of pupils brought to bear on lesson, 


review, previous lesson tied in, reference to other schoolwork or 
integration, current events, community problems, pupil needs, bases 
new knowledge on something known. 


Questioning: continuity, logical or psychological organization, pivotal, 


orderly and progressive in difficulty, transitions, digressions, thought- 
provoking (how and why) but not so difficult as to stagger the class, 
spirit of inquiry, imaginative, energetic, challenging, personalization, 
individual differences, clearly phrased, time for thinking allowed, 
fragmented or elliptical or leading, overlaid or continually rephrased, 
long or short, too many or too few, double and triple, demand 
sustained answer, guess, distribution and percentage of thought or 
of fact or of yes-no, follow-up, repetition of questions or of answers, 
name after question, whiplash (end with how or why), too complex, 
build on answers, improve comprehension of content, address answer 
to teacher or to fellows, variety, evaluation, adapted to pupils’ 
varying abilities and interests, questions by pupils, designed to 
evoke extended answers, follow-up questions to help pupils who give 
poor answers (not abandon student), difficult broken into simpler. 


Socialization: pupil participation, pupil-teacher versus pupil-pupil, 


arrow of recitation, volunteering (does teacher depend too much on), 
framework of life experiences, democratization (teacher's ability to 
elicit broad class participation and not dominate lesson) but not 
dominated by few pupils, group consciousness developed, interest, 
courtesy by group and by individual, grouping, individualization, 
relationships among group members. 


Method of Development: psychological order beginning with nature of 


pupil and stressing interests, capacities and potentialities; logical 
with order and emphasis on coherence. (1) developmental: prepara- 
tion, presentation, comparison, generalization, application. (2) unit 
or project: selecting, planning, exploring, executing, pooling, 
evaluating. Is the method appropriate, adapted to class and indi- 
viduals, and skillfully applied? Integration with other curricular 
areas. 


Summaries: medial (partial), final (complete), classification of con- 
cepts, made by teacher or by pupil, return to motivation, a check on 
class progress, restatement of aim, unify knowledge, appreciation of 
new relationships, did teacher use same questions as began with. 
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Application and Drill: need for, appropriate, repetition, follow-up, 
variety, individualization, meaningful, drill clinches concepts, repe- 
tition with attention and accuracy and speed, practice with satisfac- 
tion. Application to life situations. 

Content: significant, odds and ends, shallow, slanted or stressing, 
accurate, wide-ranging, thorough. 

Assignment: motivated, grow out of lesson, psychologically introduced, 

relation to day’s lesson and readiness for next day’s work, fitted to 

short-range and long-range plan, difficulties anticipated, individual 
differences, length, definite, clear, time element (brief, at right 
moment), apperception, purpose, study, does teacher check assign- 
ment, repeated by pupils, adapted to ability groups, directed study 


Use of Materials: by teacher, by pupils, availability and use of audio- 
visual devices, outline of lesson developed on blackboard, intrinsic 
part of lesson, textbook, effective, appropriate, organized, demon- 
strations, variety, multiple-sense appeal. 

Classroom Conditions: floor, apparatus, blackboard, window, heat, light, 
arrangement of seats, decorations, wardrobes, safety, bulletin board, 
tidy environment. 


Classroom Management: prompt start and end on time, outline of lesson 
on blackboard, discourages calling out and concert answering, trains 
pupils in self-control, give incentives by judicious use of praise, 
occasionally stops to invite questions, teacher plans for various levels 
on which pupils work, social engineering, lesson kept moving and 
not permitted to go astray, focalization of attention, corrects English, 
difficult and unusual terms are on blackboard and explained, called 
on when inattentive, checks disorderliness, routines, system of 
monitors, socialized responsibility, distribution of materials, books, 
homework, tempo, timing, economies, accuracy, evidence of planning 
by teacher and by pupils, use of material in room already, varied 
activities, cleanliness, check attendance, to hall at bell, preparation 
of pupils (stand when recite), use of dictionaries, atmosphere of 
cooperative endeavor and of work, lucidity of teacher's directions 
and introductions. 


Results obtained: enthusiasm of pupils, joy in work, percentage of 
participation, pupils trained to work independently, ability to 
evaluate, growth, enrichment of material, group consciousness, good 
English, appreciations, habits of work, attitudes, skills, concepts, 
tests valid, is aim achieved, inspiration, lead to higher activities 
and/or further learning, critical thinking, creative activity (sing, 
act out, write), initiative, concomitant learnings, interest stimulated, 
imagination stirred, evaluation. Were problems thoroughly explored? 
Democratic practices, atmosphere of good will, pupils raise hands for 
recognition, stand and face class when speaking. . 
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In the Teacher 

Personality: enthusiasm, energy, optimism, poise, humor, candor, co- 
operative, purposeful, vitality, resourceful, appearance, posture, 
manners, grooming, firm, domineering, attitude to pupils and to 
work and to material at hand and in general, friendly, attractive, 
listens more than talks, pleasant and resourceful, calm in adversity, 
natural. 

Rapport: knowledge of and feeling for adolescents, attitude of pupils 
toward, atmosphere of classroom, reaches level of pupils’ abilities, 
information conveyed in language intelligible to students. 

Preparation: determination of purposes, long- and short-term goals, 
evidence of planning, scholarship, use of English (voice, reading), 
enunciation (careful, pedantic), pronunciation, knowledge of im- 
mediate subject (enrichment, errors), lesson plan, knowledge of 
pedagogy, digressions or strictly follows planned outline, cultured, 
voice (modulated, low ‘or raucous, piping, indistinct, unvarying). 

In the Pupils 

Activity: participation, responses in fragment or logical or adequate 
English, volunteering, accepts aim of lesson or merely follows, pupil- 
question, self-control, interest displayed, democratic, preparation, 
motor activity, asks questions. 


Effect of lesson: growth, habit formation, skill, knowledge, ideals, ap- 
preciation, critical thinking, stimulation, interest, behavior, inte- 
gration with other subject areas, application to life situations, learns 
to see social implications, training in leadership and in initiative, 
creativity, concomitant results. 














Creative Supervision in the 
Secondary School 


JOSEPH MERSAND 


| 1921 Charles A. Wagner in his Common Sense in Supervision stated: 
“About all the knowledge obtainable on this topic is a series of individual 
opinions, mostly the opinions of teachers who give expression to their 
dissatisfaction with supervision as they have experienced it. No statistical 
study appears to have been made at any time.” 

We have come a long way since 1921. Some thirty to forty major 
studies of instructional supervision have been published in book form. 
Between 1935—1945. Education Index listed 278 articles. This did not 
include curriculum planning or in-service training. The topic of super- 
vision in general, and creative supervision in particular, is one rt 
that has come into its own in the past four decades, and well merits our 
deep consideration. 

It is always helpful in discussing supervision to define one’s terms. By 
creative supervision, I mean the encouragement, stimulation, and guid- 
ance of each teacher in your department to his maximum capacity so 
that he may in turn contribute to the maximum development of every 
pupil in his class. To think of creative supervision without considering 
the effect upon the pupils is to think of means without awareness of the 
ultimate end, which is instructional improvement. 

If you accept this definition of supervision, then you will agree that 
there is no one best means of supervision, no one royal road to teacher 
improvement. What may work successfully with one type of teacher 
would be destructive and stultifying to another. John A. Bartky in his 
Supervision as Human Relations lists seven types of supervision: 

(1) autocratic, (2) inspectional, (3) representative, (4) cooperative- 
democratic, (5) invitational, (6) scientific, and (7) creative.2 I am sure 
that there are several other types that are modifications or combinations 
of these, and that newer concepts will develop in the future. 

The modern concept of education for all American youth is predicated 
on the philosophy that the teacher takes the pupil where he finds him 
and, by whatever means at his command, develops him to his maximum 


1Common Sense in Supervision, Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 1921. P. 7 
"John A. Bartky, Supervision as Human Relations, Boston D. C. Heath and Co. 


P. 14. 

Joseph Mersand, Chairman, English Department, Jamaica High School, 168th St. 
and Gothic Dr., Jamaica 32, New York; Lecturer, School of General Studies, Queens 
College and The City College of New York, both in New York City. 
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— 


capacity. The supervisor does pretty much the same thing with the 
teachers under his direction. It is pointle ss to try to make a Horace 
Mann or an Elizabeth Peabody of every teacher w ho works for you, and 
many of us will settle for written daily lesson plans; for we know that 
for some teachers that is a professional victory. Common sense and a 
modicum of knowledge of human nature and human relations will make 
you realize that there are limits beyond which you cannot go as a 
supervisor. 

Based on my experience as a supervisor of English teachers since 1943 
in the senior high schools of New York City and for five summers in the 
New York City summer schools, and five years in the evening high schools, 
the following are the guiding principles of my own philosophy of creative 
supervision. These are so simple that whole books have been written on 
each topic. 

1. Supervision works best in an environment of mutual respect and 
understanding. 

Teacher growth through instructional supervision is a slow process. 
This means that the supervisor's level of frustration must be high. I personally 
do not expect even a small change in my entire department before eighteen 
months have passed. 

3. The supervisor himself must be a master-critic; quick to perceive the 
strengths and weaknesses of every lesson; a master-critic, ready with worth- 
while suggestions to improve the lesson; and a master diplomat capable of 
pointing out to the teacher how she may best improve l erself without offending 
her. 

4. Communication lines must be clear between teacher and supervisor. 
This means face-to-face conferences; small group conferences; department- 
wide conferences; and the various types of supervisory bulletins.* 

5. Supervision is both an art and something of a science. Some super- 
visors may become skilled technicians, but never artists; for the art of super- 
vision is not quickly learned, whereas the preparation of a rating sheet is a 
comparatively simple process. 

6. Methods without materials are as undernourishing as sandwiches com- 
posed exclusively of bread. The supervisor must make available textbooks in 
sufficient quantity; reference books for both teachers and students; audio- 
visual aids; etc. so that his suggestions for improvement may be more than 
words on paper. 

Encouragement is the best fuel to light the flame. This does not mean 
the phony slap on the back or the comforting arm around the shoulder philos- 
ophy; but a genuine desire to see something good and praise the teacher for 
it. I personally find my day incomplete if I cannot write one or two notes of 
encouragement a day. If you look for good things, you will find them. Some 
supervisors follow the practice of writing notes of commendation at the end 
of the school year, and the practice is a good one. But on the spot encourage- 
ment for anything outstanding goes far toward improving teacher morale 


3See the author’s “Effective Supervisory and Administrative Bulletins,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, December 1957, pp. 97-118. 
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(never too high these days) and inspiring the teacher to seek ever-higher 


levels of improvement. 

8. Fairness, firmness, and fidelity to the staff are important. Your staff 
must know that you have no favorites, that all of them are important players 
on the team. Even your weakest teacher is better than an inexperienced sub- 
stitute (usually out of license) or no teacher at all because no one will come 
in inclement weather 


Although some teachers may call you “unreasonable” (as I was be- 
cause I refused to excuse one teacher from mi irking Regents), yet you 
must be firm when you are definitely in the right. I am proud to be con- 
sidered “inflexible” because I insist that eve ry teacher in my department 
should be prepared daily in writing, should see that her room is attrac- 
tively decorated, should prevent the floor from being littered, and should 
stand on her feet as much as possible when she is teaching. If I am called 

“inflexible” for insisting on these minima, I welcome the appellation 


Closely allied to fairness and firmness is fidelity to your staff. Our 
subject, particul: rly, is coming under unwarranted atté ick from unqual- 
ified or biased critics. I never permit these attacks to go unchallenged, 
whether they come in my own school, or in the public press. When your 
staff realizes that you have faith in them and are confident of their 
ability to grow, and that you are always ready to give them support 
when it is needed, you will go a long way toward achieving that mutual 
respect that is the most nourishing environment for maximum stimulation 
of teacher growth. 


9. The supervisor must strive to develop leadership in others by provid- 
ing opportunities for growth. Even the weakest teacher may excel in some 
aspect of teaching 

10. The supervisor must develop the art of good listening, and must make 
time for listening, to his teachers’ gripes and satisfactions; joys and sorrows; 
successes and frustrations. 

11. Sometimes supervision must be interpreted in its literal sense—“over- 
sight.” Sometimes it may seem wiser to be blind in one eye and deaf in one 
ear. It may be wiser to lose the minor supervisory skirmish so that you may 
win the major instructional battle. 

12. Finally, there is the principle so wisely expressed by the Chinese 
poet and philosopher, Lao-tzu: 


A leader is best 
When people barely 
Know that he exists, 
Not so good when people 
obey and acclaim him, 
‘Worst when they despise him. 
Fail to honor people, 
they fail to honor you; 
But of a good leader 
Who talks little 
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When his work is done, his 
aim fulfilled, 
They will say 


“We did this ourselves.” ‘ 


Rome wasn’t built in a day and a happy and efficient department 
takes years to develop. Yet your staff and you must grow or retrograde 
in these times of many changes. Teachers, like plants, will grow and 
flourish. Given the proper environment, the right kind of intellectual 
nourishment, and the proper dosage, your staff is bound into an efficient 
team that makes your work as a supervisor the daily ——— experi- 
ence for which we as supervisors have dedicated ourselves 
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Planning for Good Learning 


JOHN J. HOSMANEK 


= one of the most neglected aspects in the pre-service training 
of teachers is day-to-day lesson planning. The cadet teacher usually goes 
to great lengths to prepare a lesson, but infrequently learns to use a 
practical, professional means for promoting multiple good-learning 
situations. Lesson planning is one of the most difficult and necessary 
tasks of a teacher. And no matter how experienced or creative a teacher 
may be, a better job of teaching can be done through planned lessons. 
Of course, the fact that a teacher is experienced or a beginner may make 
a difference in the kind and amount of planning necessary. The reasons 
for having every teacher carefully structure lessons, however, are so 
impelling that they cannot be discounted. Through planning, the follow- 
ing things are accomplished: 

1. A continuity in the material being learned is ensured. 

2. Materials are organized so that they are available when the teacher 
needs them. 

3. The teacher gains confidence, and continuity, knowing what is next 

4. An adequate distribution of time during a period is provided. 

5. Intelligent pacing of the work, provision for motivation and 
initiation, development, supervised study time, culmination, and evalua 
tion are planned. 

6. Worth-while and appropriate activities, procedures, and aids to 
learning are selected. 

7. More effective teaching in harmony with objectives and philosophy 
is possible. 

8. A continuity of learning, in the event it is necessary for a teacher to 
be absent, is possible. 

9. One of the commonest invitations to disciplinary difficulties—poor 
planning or a lack of planning—is avoided. 

Lesson planning is actually thinking through and setting the stage for 
good learning-teaching situations. Such planning is written down to 
permit necessary reorganization and to facilitate placing the plans into 
action. 

Planning should most always proceed from the general or long-range 
plan to the specific or daily plans. It would seem logical that an outline 
or course of study for the usual type of subject would serve as the long- 


John J. Hosmanek is Assistant Principal of the South Side Junior High School, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
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range plan. Units of study within such a course of study would provide a 
basis for shorter range plans, and daily plans can be concerned with the 
detailed content and learning-teaching activities to be used in a class 
period. 

Plans, of course, need to be used flexibly and need not serve as 
unalterable procedure schedules. The resourceful, imaginative teacher 
will undoubtedly frequently depart from plans written out earlier as he 
senses student interest or disinterest, need for repetition, or good under- 
standing 

Teachers who still use the old page-by-page approach or assignment- 
regurgitation sequence possibly find it an easy way to teach. In some 
exceptional circumstances, where the teacher skillfully supplements the 
“regurgitation” portion of the sequence, this can still serve as a basis for 
day-to-day classroom activities. However, because it seldom meets the 
students’ interests or needs, particularly on the junior high-school level, it 
is seldom as satisfactory as some other framework. 

A suggested framework or outline on which to structure worth-while 
and educationally sound plans could be similar to this one based on a unit 
approach: 

I. Teacher-Student Planning 
A. Goals—objectives 
B. Approach 
II. Organization of Available Materials 
III. Student Research, Experimentation, or Reading 
IV. Organization of Research or Reading 
V. Study (including supervised study and assignments ) 
VI. Presentation of Findings 
(Selection of appropriate vehicle; i.e., skit, playlet, booklet, theme, 
mural, etc., utilizing language and fine arts) 
VII. Summarization of Unit 
VIII. Evaluation and Testing 


Another structured approach could be similar to this: 


I. Initiation and Motivation of Lesson 
A. Basing motivation on students’ interests, needs 
B. Beginning with what students know, working toward what they 
can discover 
C. Employing appropriate devices to focalize student attention at 
beginning of period 


1. Anecdote 

2. Bulletin board display 

3. Question 

4. Refer to text, new spaper, comment 
5. Synopsize and lead into day’s work 
6. Audio-visual aids 


II. Development and Application of Lesson 
A. Requiring students to know what to do and how to do it 
B. Providing adequate supervised study or work time 
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Varying appropriate te chniques 

1. Group or committee work 

2. Text and supplementary materials 
3. Organize committees for work 

4. Discussion 

5. Planned field trip 

3. Utilize resource person 


= 


7. Audio-visual aids to learning 
a. Blackboard 
b. Bulletin board 
c. Films, filmstrips, slides 
d. Recordings 
e. Demonstration with model or actual material 
8. Controlled experiment or demonstration 
9. Study guide questions 
10. Report, dramatization, etc 
11. Symposium, panel discussion debate 
12. Review, drill, remedial teaching 
III. Conclusion—As appropriate, this can lead to: 
1. Summarization 
2. Assignment and supervised study 
3. Evaluation 
4. Further planning—as a “bridge” to the next unit 


An imperative aspect of good lesson planning, implied in the above out- 
lines is resourcefulness, initiative, and judgment based on a knowledge 
of one’s self and his students, as well as appropriate teaching methods. 
Some of the more common “pitfalls” teachers need to guard against and 
to keep in mind as they plan lessons are these: 

1. Just because the teacher considers something important, doesn't 
make it so to students. 

2. Too much “straight” talking and lecturing can be boring even if the 
subject is important and interesting. 

3. Confusing democracy with chaos is inexcusable and may be due to 
inadequate planning. 

4. Over-estimating the attention span of students can lead to poor 
results. 

5. Expecting all thirty or more students to react with equal interest, 
attention, and enthusiasm is impractical. 

6. Overdoing “reports,” “projects,” or any other technique leads to the 
“Here we go again” stereotyped routine. 

7. Using a textbook as “the one and only” resource calls for a “book- 
keeper” or “class manager” instead of a professional teacher, and implies 
to the public that anyone can “teach.” 














Composite Teaching Suggestions 
SAUL ISRAEL 


[a conferences and reports with teachers on lessons ob- 
served are highly desirable. To supplement these, the principal might 
prepare a bulletin of composite suggestions. These are excerpted from 
individual reports and give no indication of the teacher observed. The 
following is a recent bulletin based on visits to classes in all areas from 
academic subjects to industrial arts: 





HAAREN HIGH SCHOOL 
Teaching Suggestions 


Principa.’s BuLLETIN No. 5 
Dear Colleagues 


In observing classes throughout the building, I sometimes find myself 
making the same suggestions to different teachers. It occurred to me that 
beginning teachers in particular might find it of value to be acquainted with 
these. Hence I am abstracting from my supervision reports some of the 
suggestions I have made. Please note that I have not included here the many 
fine commendatory features I have observed. These indicate that our staff is 
very conscientious in its efforts to deal with a variety of educational problems, 
some of which are not easy to solve. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sau Israev, Principal 











Try to wind up the lesson with an application or summary. This might 
involve an outline on the blackboard of material learned, a list of new 
words, or anything meaningful which could be put in the notebook. 

Try to have undivided attention from the beginning of the period. Be 
alert to the few youngsters who may want to look at magazines or chat 
with a neighbor. 

Try to make the teaching of literature as experiential as possible. 
Motivation of the lesson with reference to ways in which students might 
prepare themselves for careers or the use of a map of the world showing 
the polar region, might have been worth while. 


Saul Israel is Principal of Haaren High School, 59th Street and 10th Avenue, New 
York 19, New York. 
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Trv to give your room a foreign language setting. Charts, maps, and 
posters are a few ways in which this can be done. They also help to 
provide for cultural enrichment. 

If the lesson is centered upon a controversial problem such as “Was 
the Treaty of Versailles a just peace?” or “Were the disarmament pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles wise?” you would have a good peg as 
a focus and summary for the lesson. 

Trv to make the subject of science as concrete as possible. Pictures, 
chalk sketches, and objective realia are a few ways to do this. In your 
routine, have a daily check of homework. See that textbooks are covered 
and that pupils do not have texts open in class while you are teaching. 
Call on non-volunteers as well as the others. 

Before beginning work, see that the blackboards are clear of previous 
material. Also give students an example at their seats while others are 
working on the board. Try to cover all the examples taken up for home- 
work, so that students can see their mistakes. 

Try to dress up the room with some illustrative material. Be alert 
about papers on the floor. 

Try to call on members of the class to correct examples at the board. 
Do not do the whole task of correcting by yourself. 

Introduce the exercises by going over one or two examples first as a 
warm-up to make sure students understand the mode of attack. 

Be sure to send students to the board with the examples. After doing 
the exercises, students should then explain the processes to the class. The 
examples students do at the board might well be the homework for the 
previous day. Be sure in your own mind of the procedures by preparing 
the exercises first. 

Try to get some realia into the room to illustrate mathematical proc- 
esses. Thus pie charts are very useful for the teaching of fractions and 
percentage. It helps to make the teaching more meaningful. Diagrams 
on the board are also of value. 

Try to devote more time to the assignment. An assignment should 
have some written work and should be motivated and explained. 

Try to improve your lesson planning so that there is a motivation for 
the lesson, and questions to promote discussion. I think this will help 
your daily organization. 

At the beginning of the period, several students were out of their seats. 
Be alert to prevent this by starting the students with written work and 
punishing offenders. 

Try to get better coverage of the classes by calling on non-volunteers 


as well as volunteers. 

I am glad to hear that you are working out a definite list of problems 
of the course. Have a job progress chart as well, so that students can see 
their progress during the term. Incidentally, be careful to keep your voice 
quality more conversational and less strained. 
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Try to use the developmental procedure in teaching. This is based on a 
series of questions rather than on lecturing. 

Here are a few details to keep in mind: insist that textbooks be 
covered; try to motivate or explain any assignment to be done; adjust your 
voice to the size of the room; and work for sustained responses from 
students. 

Some of the points listed on the board might have been developed by 
questioning students. This gives the class a greater role in the lesson 

The lesson might have benefited by a chalk sketch or a piece of equip- 
ment to supplement the poster. 

Two or three students did not have their notebooks out during the 
lesson and did not copy the outline. Try to be alert to non-participating 
students. 

Try to have some written work daily in connection with the homework. 
Our students need this practice in written exposition. 

Try to have a monitor’clear the blackboard at the beginning of the 
period. This will provide a good setting for the lesson of the day without 
the confusion of the work of another class being visible. 

I think you realized the value of distributing papers by row instead of 
individually. It might also be worth while to require all students to do 
their tests in ink. This helps to develop appreciation of good form. 

Try to develop reasons for the measurements made in mechanical 
drawing as well as teaching the execution. The fact that cubes have 
equal sides can be developed and shown as an application for review of 
mathematics. 

You might consider trying the inductive problem approach first in 
teaching grammatical distinction. Telling a rule at the outset robs stu- 
dents of the satisfaction of developing the rule for themselves on the basis 
of examples. 

Try to develop your outline from the students. This is a good check on 
their understanding of the subject. I would also suggest that you simplify 
your rating system for notebooks. 

In giving the advance assignment dealing with vocabulary, try to 
motivate and anticipate some of the language difficulties by spending 
some time on explaining details of the homework. This will encourage 
more students to do the lesson and avoid frustration. 

At the beginning of the period, while you were checking some students’ 
notebooks, most of the class was idle. Try to give them some constructive 
work during such a time. Also be careful about repeating answers of 
students. 

During the opening part of the lesson, your method was largely that of 
telling. It is a good idea to intersperse a few questions. I was glad to see 
that you did this for most of the lesson. 

Try to begin the lesson with a motivating question or situation which 
will appeal to the students. For example, you might ask students if they 
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were forming a partnership to run a filling station, what would be the 
responsibility of each partner? This will help to avoid an abstract state- 
ment. 

You might consider introducing some essay questions in your homework 
to give practice in continuous exposition. While the danger of copying 
from textbooks is a problem, questions can sometimes be worded in a way 
to require the student to use his own words. 

Encourage students to face the class when giving their answers. This 
will insure the entire class hearing any technical terms explained. Also 
please be careful of the ventilation. 

You might try to search out material from a teenage or adult point of 
view to get away from exclusive emphasis on children’s interests which 
are evident in these elementary-school readers. The library has simple 
books on subjects like aeroplanes, steamships, history, and geography. 
Newspapers might be read occasionally. (This was a remedial reading 
class. ) 

Try to word your assignments in the form of questions. This helps to 
stimulate interest and to develop more expository writing. Try also to 
have some thought questions in the body of the lesson, comparing past 
and present instead of just explication of the past. 

While, in general, you had good participation in the art activities, two 
boys were doing homework of another subject. Try to be alert to see that 
all students keep working on art during the entire period. 

You might put a few charts around the shop, such as one featuring the 
different tools tested on Civil Service examinations. Students might then 
be able to review some of these pictures if time permitted after materials 
were collected. 

Try to use the blackboard to indicate difficult words, to make a diagram 
or asummary. The blackboard should not be neglected as it is one of our 
very valuable tools in teaching. 

Try to encourage students to do more of their reading after school. 
The school period itself can be used to motivate reading, to teach specific 
reading skills, and hold discussions on the reading. A common reading 
selection, a reading passage on the board, or oral reading may be of value 
for group teaching. 

It is a great temptation when students’ answers are almost inaudible 
to repeat them. However, this may become a mannerism. It is better to 
encourage students to speak in a louder voice and to address the class. 














Orientation—For Teaching! 
CLAYTON €E. BUELL 


| teachers need help. Getting settled in a new community 
is sometimes troublesome. But the problem of learning quickly to teach 
effectively is much more difficult. The Philadelphia Public Schools have 
developed a centrally planned program that is designed to improve the 
teaching ability of new teachers. This is, of course, supplemented by the 
usual help that is offered in the individual schools. Teachers are given 
pertinent information and knowledge that they were not ready for while 
in college. 


ProcRAM ANsweRS New TEACHERS QUESTIONS 

Each year, a two-day Orientation Conference is scheduled for the 400- 
odd new teachers, just before the fall term begins. The program is built 
around the immediate needs and questions of inexperienced teachers who 
are concerned about what they are to do next week when pupils appear 
before them. The generalities that they have heard so often are reduced 
to a minimum. The program for last year’s Orientation Conference is 
given here. 


PROGRAM FOR THE First Day 

Greetings by Superintendent 

This talk set the tone of the conference and helped to give it the impor- 
tance it deserved. It helped to make them feel that they are an important 
part of the school system, and let them know that the superintendent is 
interested in them. 
Introduction of Superintendent's Staff 

New teachers are interested in seeing what the bosses look like. No 
inspirational speeches were made by the staff; the time was reserved for 
practical, timely ideas and knowledge. The entire program was planned 
with the new teacher in mind, not the administrators. 
Certification 

Regulations for meeting certification requirements were explained by 
the administrator in charge of that phase. Teachers having different types 
of temporary teaching certificates asked questions that pertained to their 
own cases. The relation of further college courses and school district in- 
service courses to the salary schedule was made clear. 

Clayton E. Buell is Assistant to the Associate Superintendent, Curriculum Office, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Employee Welfare 

Various types of employee welfare and payroll deductions were clari- 
fied by a representative of the Business Office. Pay-days and increments 
were noted. The complete explanations and offers to answer all questions 
helped to establish good morale. The elementary-, junior high-, and 
senior-high school teachers then met in separate groups, so that the rest 
of the program could be made specific and practical for each teacher. 
The program for the junior high-school group is described here. 

Wha: Are Adolescents Like? 

The junior high-school teachers were given (to be studied later) a copy 
of the publication What Are Adolescents Like?,' which had been prepared 
by a committee of Philadelphia junior high-school principals and pre- 
viously studied by every junior high-school teacher. A set of 2” x 2” 
kodachrome slides, based on the publication, was prepared and presented 
to the new teachers by the consulting teachers.* A discussion and ques- 
tion period followed the presentation. Although the new teachers had 
studied adolescent psychology in a general way, this reminder of what 
makes the early adolescent act the way he does was particularly timely. 
When teachers studied the adolescent in college, they did not stress the 
early adolescent. Nor did they have the intense interest in the junior 
high-school pupil that they have now, just before meeting them in class. 
It is important that the new teacher knows and understands as completely 
as possible the nature of the pupil he teaches. 

Assignment: Junior High School 

When the new teacher is assigned to a junior high school, many ques- 
tions arise in his mind regarding the specific detailed information and 
understanding that he will need immediately. The consulting teachers, 
as a panel, gave practical suggestions for the beginner on such topics as 
“Know Your School,” “Study the Pupils,” “Provide the Atmosphere” 
(including tips on discipline), “Lesson Planning,” “Be Professional” ( in- 
cluding the place of the courses of study), and “Off to a Good Start” 
(what to do the first day). The content was taken largely from the pub- 
lication, Assignment: Junior High School,’ written by Consulting Teachers 
for use with new teachers. This pamphlet was distributed for study later 
on. The group of over 100 new junior high-school teachers was divided 
into groups of about twenty-five for further discussion and a question 
period. 

PROGRAM FOR THE SECOND Day 
Lesson Planning 

One of the two most common weaknesses of beginning teachers is their 
failure to recognize the importance of good lessons, and their lack of 
ability to plan a good series of lessons. The introduction to lesson plan- 


‘Published by the Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Public Schools. 1954 

“Teachers who are scheduled to most of the junior high schools to help new teachers during their 
first two years of teaching 

‘Published by the Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Public Schools. 1956. 
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ning given previously was amplified, explained in greater detail, and 
illustrated with examples in various subject fields. A discussion and ques- 
tion period followed the presentation. 
Discipline 

The second common weakness of many new teachers is in the field of 
classroom management and discipline. The close relationship between 
lesson planning and good behavior was stressed in this meeting. Many 
techniques and tips were given on how to improve the appearance of the 
room, how to maintain control of the class, how to plan for an interesting, 
varied program, and how to deal with deviate behavior. The effect of 
the teacher's personality (and its modification ) in providing a good class- 
room atmosphere was stressed. 
School Counseling Program 

The status of the counselors in the schools and the inter-relation of the 
counselor and the teacher were explained by a counselor. This informa- 
tion is very important to new teachers because practice differs so much 
from the theory studied in college. 
Courses of Study 

The new teachers were then grouped according to subjects taught. In 
these small groups, the courses of study were distributed to those new 
teachers who had not visited the curriculum office to obtain them pre- 
viously, the main features and objectives of the courses were explained, 
and the teaching techniques in the courses of study were stressed by the 
consulting teachers or by supervisors. Thus new teachers were given 
answers to many of their immediate questions, a background for further 
understanding, and an intelligent introduction to the courses of study that 
determine what shall be taught with suggestions on how to teach it. All 
this is done at the best psychological time—after the new teacher has a 
job, but just before he starts on his career. 








Teachers’ Reactions to School Evaluations 
Using Evaluative Criteria 


LAURENCE E. ELY 


‘ton study reported here was made during the school-year, 1954-1955. 
It is based on an investigation of reactions of teachers in eighteen of the 
nineteen public high schools in New Jersey which were visited by com- 
mittees of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools during the school-year, 1953-1954. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of the study was to learn the reactions of teachers in 
certain New Jersey public high schools to school evaluations based on 
the Evaluative Criteria of the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards. 

The major problem was resolved into four subordinate questions: what 
are the teachers’ reactions to (1) activities in their schools preparatory to 
the visit of the evaluating committee, (2) the committee, itself, and its 
procedures, (3) the report of the committee and the means by which 
information about it was learned, and (4) the total experience of school 
evaluation. 

PROCEDURES 

Three aspects of the research procedures seem sufficiently distinctive 
to merit description: the selection of the sources of data, the selection of 
the technique for obtaining data, and the administration of the question- 
naire used in the research. 


Selection of the Sources of Data 

As noted earlier, eighteen New Jersey public high schools which were 
visited by committees of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools during the school-year, 1953-54, are included in the 
study. Expressed opinions and judgments of the professional staffs of 
these schools, exclusive of the principals, comprise the chief data. 

The eighteen schools are representative of the New Jersey public high 
schools on the state list and on the list of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in several respects: they are similarly 
distributed geographically; the mean enrollment and range of enrollments 


Laurence E. Ely is Professor of Education and Coordinator of Secondary Education 
at Trenton State College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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closely resemble that of the other two groups of schools; they include 
four-year, six-year, and three-year-senior high schools as do the other 
groups; all except one, like the great majority of the other schools, were 
on the Middle States’ list prior to 1953-1954; in terms of curricular offer- 
ings, all can be classified as comprehensive high schools as can most of the 
schools on the other lists; and they represented various types of com- 
munities, including metropolitan, suburban, and rural areas. 


° 


The respondents are 613 teachers, comprising 72 per cent of the pro- 
fessional staffs of the eighteen schools for the school-year, 1953-1954. 
The range in number of teachers providing data is from fifteen in two 
schools to 64 in another school. This mean is 34 teachers. 


Selection of Technique for Obtaining Data 

A questionnaire was used as the principal means for obtaining data. 
This technique was chosen because it seemed best adapted to securing 
the type of information wanted, largely opinion and judgment, and 
because of its feasibility. 

In the construction of the questionnaire, four criteria were stressed: it 
must request significant information, be worded unequivocally, be ad- 
ministratively feasible, and be acceptable in appearance and form. The 
final revision resulted from extensive professional advice and criticism 
and a tryout in two schools. It consists of 63 items, responses to which, 
in most cases, can be made by checking one of two or more choices. 


Administration of the Questionnaire 

Two aspects of the procedures used in administering the questionnaire 
are, perhaps, noteworthy: (1) development of an auspicious approach to 
securing teachers’ reactions and (2) arrangement of faculty meetings 
during which teachers filled out the questionnaire. 

On the assumption that personal communication is likely to be more 
effective than correspondence in promoting co-operative projects such as 
this research problem, the investigator visited the principal in each of the 
eighteen schools to plan administration of the questionnaire. Except in 
the case of two schools, he attended the meetings at which teachers filled 
out the questionnaire. 

Superintendents and principals, and later the staffs at the time of their 
meetings, were informed of the existence of important support for the 
study: officers of the Commission on Secondary Schools had expressed 
interest in the study and the New Jersey Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, as well as the Assistant Commisioner for Secondary Education 
of the New Jersey Education Department, had expressly approved it. 
This support and the fact that meetings were held for filling out the 
questionnaire probably caused teachers to consider their responses more 
thoughtfully than they would otherwise have done. Thus, data of greater 
validity were probably obtained. 
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PrincipAL REACTIONS OF TEACHERS 
The principal reactions of teachers to (1) activities preparatory to the 
visit of the committee, (2) the committee, itself, and its procedures, (3) 
the report of the committee and the means by which teachers learned 
about it, and (4) the total experience of school evaluation are as follows: 


Reactions Dealing with Preparatory Activities 

The mean length of time of preparation for committees’ visits among 
the eighteen schools was approximately one school year. Mean staff 
participation in eleven categories of preparatory activities for which data 
were obtained is 80 per cent. More than 90 per cent of all respondents 
participated in three of the categories: attendance at staff meetings 
devoted to school self-evaluation, reading Evaluative Criteria, and meeting 
with other staff members to make plans for the committee's visit. Super- 
visory personnel participated to a slightly greater extent in all types of 
preparatory activities than did other staff members. 

Most respondents favored the self-evaluation provision (Section J of 
Evaluative Criteria) by which they estimated their own qualifications 
but many expressed apprehension of administrative review of their self- 
evaluation. Others felt that standards for self-evaluation were so variable 
and subjective that they would result in injustices to some teachers. 

Many suggesions were made for improving preparatory activities. How- 
ever, none was mentioned by more than one twelfth of the teachers. The 
four most frequently noted suggestions were: (1) preparatory activities 
should be carried out with less strain and pressure on teachers, (2) less 
attention should be given specifically to pleasing the committee, (3) 
Evaluative Criteria should be revised to make it simpler and clearer in 
meaning (a revised edition is planned for use in the fall of 1960), and 
(4) classroom teachers should be given more responsibility for planning 
and carrying out preparatory activities. 

Reactions Dealing with the Committee and Its Procedures 

The modal number of committee members who observed teachers is 
two. The median total length of time of observation of individual teachers 
lies within the range of 40 to 59 minutes. In the judgment of slightly 
more than half the teachers, the length of time of observation was too 
short. 

Only about half the teachers thought any member of the committee 
obtained a reasonably accurate impression of the quality of their work. 
Three out of eight specifically noted that, in their opinion, none had done 


so. 

By overwhelming majority, teachers approved the practice of consul- 
tation of students by committee members. Nevertheless, a great many 
were fearful that unrepresentative pupils were consulted and that com- 
mittee members were lacking in skil! in questioning pupils and in inter- 
preting information obtained from them. 
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Most teachers thought that committee members who observed their 
work were qualified, more or less fully, to evaluate the work observed. 
By far the most common shortcoming, according to teachers, was lack of 
special preparation and competence of the observing member in the 
} teacher's own field of specialization. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the teachers believed that their schools 
were observed by committees under substantially normal conditions. 


Reactions Dealing with the Report of the Committee and the Means by 
Which Teachers Learned About the Report 

Information about the committees’ reports was obtained from many 
' sources, the most common of which were oral reports made by committees 
before leaving the schools and school staff meetings held for the purpose 
of giving such information after the visits of committees. About two 
thirds of the respondents considered their information to be inadequate. 
However, only half, or fewer, were satisfied in this way in five schools. 

Recommendations for dissemination of information about the report 
were made many times. Emphasized was the need to make sure that all 
teachers learn the contents of the report. Among specific means to accom- 
plish better dissemination of information, two were mentioned repeatedly: 
distribution to all teachers of copies of the report or of appropriate parts 
of it and systematically scheduled departmental meetings (rather than 
all-faculty meetings ) for the purpose of providing information about the 
report. 

Nearly seven eighths of the respondents considered committees’ reports, 
on the whole, to be fairly accurate evaluations of their schools. The 
proportion in no school was below 50 per cent. 


Reactions Dealing with the Total Experience of School Evaluation 

Recommendations made to schools by committees were approved, in 
general, by nine tenths of the teachers. At least 70 per cent did so in 
every school. 

The amount of effort made in carrying out recommendations seemed 
adequate to only half the teachers. One fourth noted, pointedly, that they 
thought more effort was needed. The remaining fourth indicated that 
they did not have enough information about the amount of effort ex- 
pended to have an opinion regarding its adequacy. The proportions of 
the different staffs thinking that the amount of effort was adequate varies 
markedly from six per cent to 93 per cent. Similarly, far smaller propor- 
tions of some staffs than of others thought that they had too little 
information about the amount of effort made in carrying out recommen- 

dations to have an opinion about its adequacy. 
- Approximately four fifths of the teachers believed that school evaluation 
y resulted in benefits to them as teachers. A higher proportion, about 
. seven eighths, thought that it had brought definite benefits to their 
schools. Most frequently mentioned as benefits to the teacher were self- 
evaluation and self-analysis, increased knowledge of the over-all program 
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of the school, and encouragement to self-improvement. Chief benefits 
to the school, according to teachers, were acquisition of needed physical 
facilities and personnel and increased awareness, on the part of the school 
board and the community, of the needs of the school. Very few teachers 
identified undesirable effects of school evaluation either on the teacher 
or on the school. Finally, a decisive majority of teachers believed that 
school evaluation, on the whole, was beneficial both to them as teachers 
and to their schools. 


GENERALIZATIONS 

Analysis of teachers’ reactions resulted in eight generalizations about 
them. Further examination and interpretation of the data lead to certain 
recommendations that seem worthy of note. 

The eight generalizations are as follows: 

1. Teachers’ reactions, as stated by them, are decidedly favorable to 
school evaluations based on the Evaluative Criteria. 

2. Teachers participated extensively in many types of activities pre- 
paratory to the visits of committees. 

3. Many teachers thought that activities preparatory to the visits of 
committees could be improved and they made recommendations to this 
end. 

4. Most teachers were satisfied, on the whole, with the qualifications 
of committee members who observed their work. 

5. Teachers learned about the reports of committees through many 
media, some of which were deliberately and systematically provided. 

6. Many teachers felt that the amount of information about committees’ 
reports was inadequate and they made specific recommendations for 
better dissemination of information about the reports. 

7. Reactions of supervisory staff members are somewhat, but not 
greatly, more favorable than are reactions of nonsupervisory staff mem- 
bers. 

8. Teachers believed that school evaluations resulted in many benefits 
to them as teachers and to their schools. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The recommendations may be of value, especially, to principals of 
schools planning evaluation, to prospective members of visiting commit- 
tees, and to officials of agencies (such as the Commission on Secondary 
Schools) which sponsor school evaluations based on the Evaluative 
Criteria. 
1. Better orientation of teachers to the purposes and procedures of 
school evaluation should be provided prior to the visits of committees. 
2. Time for activities preparatory to committees’ visits should be sys- 
tematically provided, preferably within the teachers’ normal working day. 
3. The procedure of self-evaluation by teachers should be carried out 
in a manner to prevent undue apprehension on their part. 
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4. Teachers should be fully informed about the report of the committee. 

5. Teachers should be kept fully informed about progress being made 
in carrying out the committee’s recommendations. 

6. Selection of committee members should increasingly stress profes- 
sional competence, adequate experience, and personal qualifications of a 
high order. 

7. Committee’s reports, especially those sections of reports noting weak- 
nesses and making recommendations, should be made as explicit as 
possible. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The implications listed below differ from the generalizations previously 
stated partly in the fact that the generalizations are more obviously and 
fully supported by the evidence. 

1. Qualifications of committee members are major factors in deter- 
mining teachers’ judgments of the worth of school evaluation. 

2. Extensive participation in preparatory activities by teachers tends 
to result in more favorable reactions to school evaluation. 

3. Greater favorableness of reactions of supervisory staff members than 
of nonsupervisory staff members results from their greater responsibility 
for the school evaluation project and/or their greater insight into and 
sensitiveness concerning possible benefits of school evaluation. 

4. Favorableness or unfavorableness of teachers’ reactions to school 
evaluation tends to appear as a reflection of attitudes toward the total 
school environment. 

5. Teachers’ reactions to school evaluation result, in considerable 
measure, from causes not limited to, nor specifically a part of, the school 
evaluation project. 











Can You Handle It? 


RALPH H. PETERSON 


San JOL administrators are problem solvers. Those who are contin- 
ually in the steam bath and on a milk diet are those who have difficulty 
arriving at decisions that are final and binding. Common sense coupled 
with imagination and a love of people probably will help more than any 
block of educational units that can be compiled. 

The test that follows cannot be standardized, or are there any pat 
answers, but certainly you have a choice of reactions to the incidents. 

1. The toughest boy in school sasses one of your shy teachers in the 
hall while you are carrying on a conversation with him. You tell the boy 
to come into your office after school. The boy, not to be outdone in front 
of his peers says, “Not me!” 

2. A boy is expelled from a neighboring school district for calling the 
superintendent vile names. The parents bring the boy to you to salvage 
what is left of the poor chap who has finally come to his senses and pleads 
forgiveness and understanding. 

3. What do you tell the teacher who is employed from out of state and 
arrives a week before school starts to take a look at the ten o'clock dim 
lights of your town and says, “This is not for me?” 

4. You employ the teacher who makes a fine impression with a string 
of outstanding references, only to be confronted with the bold facts a few 
weeks later while talking in person with her former employer. School is 
to open within three weeks. 

5. Money is being stolen regularly from the gym locker room despite 
all precautions. With the aid of the local police department, you plant 
a wallet that has been dusted and the trap springs on an outstanding 
student who has just this once suffered a weak moment of temptation. 

6. You have a girl in school who is much too friendly with the boys 
and her parents request your help. 

7. The wealthy parents of a graduating senior are thinking about giving 
a graduation party for the group and they are seeking your advice. 

8. What are your words of wisdom to a teenage brother and sister who 
are thinking about quitting school and running away from home because 
of a promiscuous mother and an alcoholic father? 

9. What advice do you have for the boy who gets beat up every few 
nights by a rough father? 


Ralph H. Peterson is Principal of the Avenal High School, Avenal, California. 
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10. Then there is the girl that wonders aloud to you whether or not 
there is a solution for the problem of a parent who doesn't think his 
daughter should date until she is twenty-one. 

11. Search for the answer for the girl who is living in a family of three 
sisters, a mother, and a father. The mother is an extreme case belonging 
in an institution, but the father will not break up the home at any cost. 

12. Here is a boy who plays in the band, earning points toward grades 
by participating in various activities. The only drawback is that the day 
of the event the father always comes up with some excuse to keep the boy 
home. In this case, you need answers for the student, parent, and band 
instructor. 

13. Do you have a good answer for the boy who says, “I hate school. 
How about kicking me out before I have to work at it?” 

I hope none of you is unlucky enough to experience all thirteen of 
these problems in one day. This article is written for the purpose of 
stimulating your thought. For those of you who are not administrators, 
it should give you a little insight into the varied problems found around 
a school. 








Job Analysis—Junior High School Principals 


JULIET SAUNDERS 


i. CONNECTION with A Guide for Principals of Elementary Schools 
in New York City, the writer constructed a checklist of duties and re- 
sponsibilities of elementary-school principals. The following is an ex- 
tension of that list in terms of the duties of junior high-school principals 
in New York City. Sections 89 and 90 of the By-Laws of the Board of 
Education prescribe the general duties of all principals. There is no 
differentiation made in assignments for the three divisions—elementary, 
junior high, and senior high school. However, it is obvious that the nature 
and scope of these duties must differ from division to division. 

The following pinpoint the essential differences with respect to the 
duties and responsibilities of the junior high-school principal. There are 
two chief types of differences which will be detailed: (1) the known and 
accepted differences, and (2) the differences which are evident to the 
practicing junior high-school principal but which will probably need 
documentation and statistical evidence. 

The Known and Accepted Differences 

Pupils in the junior high school are at the preadolescent and adolescent 
stage of development. This stage is recognized by all as one involving 
a constellation of behavior patterns which need expert handling. There 
is no point in belaboring this topic. All educators give full recognition to 
the needs, problems, and complexities of the teenager. 

The junior high school must offer a curriculum in terms of the com- 
plexities presented by adolescents. There must be maximum attention to 
strengthening the basic skills. There must also be ample opportunity for 
exploring the different talents, abilities, and tastes. Programming for 
various needs must provide for the slow-learning, the “normal,” and the 
gifted. The guidance program and the social living program must not 
only be well-organized on a school-wide basis, but must also help the 
individual teenager to grow. 

District boundaries for the junior high school encompass large areas. 
This means that persons of vastly different cultural and socio-economic 
backgrounds must attend a given junior high school. While this is 
desirable in terms of integration, a program of wide-spread community 
participation and understanding is essential. 

Dr. Juliet Saunders is Principal of the John J. Pershing Junior High School (1850 
enrollment ), 9th Avenue, 48th to 49th Streets, Brooklyn 20, New York. 
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Factors Evident to the Practicing Junior High-School Principal 

The junior high school bridges the gap between elementary and senior 
high school. It is thus affected initially and finally first by the various 
divisional policies and then by local interpretations of such policies. 
Recently adopted promotional policies and their effect on junior high 
schools offer one such example. 

While there are many faculty members assigned such as assistant to 
principal, quota teachers, and OTP’s, the over-all picture of school 
management, supervision, and public relations demands such personnel. 
One sore spot is that many of the assistants to principal are either acting 
assistants or newly appointed persons. Thus, an inordinate burden of 
training and supervising personnel is placed upon the shoulders of the 
principal. 

The burden of supervision is further increased in that there is little 
stability from year to year. Regular and substitute teachers take examina- 
tions for the senior high school—and leave! From September to September 
there is a large gap in the faculty which is further aggravated by the 
usual factors—retirements, exit to favored localities outside of the city or 
country, personal preference to change to another school, sabbatical 
leaves, and illness. It is virtually impossible to organize one’s school 
before the opening of school in September because of the points just 
mentioned. From 40 to 50 per cent of every junior high-school staff is a 
regular or per diem substitute. This percentage disregards the newly ap- 
pointed and probationary personnel. 

With respect to the students, there is an accretion of poorly equipped 
pupils. This has always been so and is to be expected. However, when 
content subjects are taught to pupils who cannot read or calculate ade- 
quately, the quality of teaching should be excellent. The incidence of 
inexperienced and unskilled teachers in the junior high school precludes 
the quality of excellence needed in such a situation. 

In order to adhere to time schedules and in order to offer a proper 
exploratory program, many junior high schools schedule club periods and 
other co-curricular activities after 3:00 p.m. with no additional compen- 
sation for the teacher or supervisor. 

Recent Findings 

In a recent status study’ involving 127 junior high-school principals in 
New York City, the following statistics seem to have implications for 
further analysis: 

1. Approximately 50 per cent have held the elementary principal's license. 
2. Within the past five years, of approximately 68 appointments (more 
than half the staff), 23 were elementary-school principals, 4 junior principals, 
26 chairmen of various departments in the high schools, and 15 were assistants 
to principal—immediately prior to assuming the junior high-school principalship. 
3. Approximately 20 per cent can retire now for service (35 years) 


1Status Study of Junior High-School Principals, Professional Status Committee of the Junior High- 
School Principals Association, New York City Public Schools, 1959. 
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4. Within five years, better than 50 per cent will be eligible to retire for 
service (35 years). With the new 55/30 plan, this group will become eligible 


on January 1, 1960 


Additional Facts 


In addition to experience requirements, applicants for the junior high- 
school principalship must undergo a rigid examination involving a short 
answer test, an essay test, and a field test. There is an added requirement 
of six-semester hours in junior high-school work. Money, time, and energy 
Failure may involve a loss of prestige. 
examination for the junior high-school principalship, approximately 10 
per cent of the candidates came from the ranks of the elementary-school 
principalship. An examination of salary schedules seems pertinent. 


are all required. 


Position 
Junior High-School Principal 
Elementary-School Principal 
Junior Principal 
Chairman of a Department 
Assistant to Principal 


Jos ANALYysIS 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Assignments—( By-Laws, Section 89) 
Custodian 
Secretaries 
Supervisors 
Assistants to Principal 
Persons from Headquarters— 
Health Education, Home 
Economics, Industrial Arts 
Self 
Teachers 
Regular Staff—Administrative 
duties, auxiliary teaching as- 
signments, subjects, subject 
chairmen 
Student Teachers 
Substitute Teachers 
Miscellaneous Others 
Board of Health—Dental Hygien- 
ist; Doctor; Nurse 
Bureau of Attendance—Attend- 
ance Teachers; District 
Supervisor 


Bureau of Child 


Guidance— 


Psychologist; Social Worker 





{Dec. 


In the last 


Maximum Salary _ Differences 


$12,550 —- 
11,900 650 
10,175 2,375 
10,100 2,450 
9,700 2,850 


Bureau of School Lunches—Lunch 
Workers; Supervisor 
District Coordinators —Curricu- 
lum; Guidance; Health Edu- 
cation; Mathematics; School- 
Court Liaison 
Special Teachers—Art; 
Science; Speech 
Building Checks—( By-Laws, Section 
89, paragraph 2, page 71) 
Attractiveness—Halls; Offices; 
Bells and Gongs 
Blackboards 
Cleanliness—Floors; Halls; Offices; 
Playgrounds; Rooms; Stairs 
Fire Alarm System 
Flag—Building; Rooms 
Furniture 
Grounds—Garden; Lawn 
Hazards 
Heating 
House-phones 
Lighting—Offices; 
Stairwells 
Needed Improvements (Category IV) 


Music; 


Rooms 





Rooms; Shades; 
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Needed Repairs (Categories I, I, and 
III) 

Plumbing and Sanitation 

Protection Against Illegal Entry 

Shelter Drill Areas and Supplies 

Traffic Needs—Departmental Passing; 
School-wide Safety Measures; 
Street 

Ventilation 

Window Breakage 

Miscellaneous Checks 


Organization—( By-Laws, Section 89, 
paragraph 5, page 72) 
Articulation 
Elementary School—Records, 
Screening Tests, Visits 
Senior High School—Applications, 
Records, Tests, Visits 
Classification of Pupils 
Adjustment 
Foreign Language 
Mathematics— Algebra; General 
Mathematics 
Non-language 
Special Progress 
Talent Group—Art; English; Glee; 
Mathematics; Orchestral 
Music; Science; Other 
Hours of Instruction 
Departmental Schedule 
Time Schedule for Subject Areas 
Programming 
Assembly 
Regular—By years 
Special—Arista; Awards; 
Clubs; Departmental 
Performances 
Audio-Visual 
Club 
Excursions and Trips 
Remedial Reading 
Speech 
Testing 
Various Activities and Subject 
Areas—Art; Basic English; 
English; Guidance; Health 
Education; Languages; 
Mathematics; Music; 
Science; Social Living; 
Social Studies 


Schedules 
Audiometer Test 
Bus 
Duties 
Bus 
Hall—Departmental Passing 
Lunchroom 
Stairways; Stairwells 
Yards 
Emergency Schedules 
Holy Days 
Special 
Demonstrations 
Special Events and Needs 
End Term Calendar 
Excursions and Trips 
First Day of School 
Health Schedules 
Dental Clinic 
Doctor 
Nurse 
Polio Shots 
Inspection Dates 
Attendance Sheets 
Class Profiles 
Planbooks 
Rating Sheets 
Rollbooks 
Section Books (Class Books ) 
Teacher's Classes; Class- 


Conterences; 


rooms 
Teacher's Folder of Im- 
portant Mimeos 
Parent Activities 
Meetings 
School Help—Library; Pa- 
trol; Trips; Other 
Social Activities 
Teachers’ Meetings 
Curriculum 
District Committees 
General Staff Conferences 
Grade 
Guidance 
Staff Relations 
Subject Areas 
Teachers’ Interest Commit- 
tee 
Miscellaneous — Pension; 
Principal’s Cabinet; 
Social; Other 
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Testing 
Pick-ups 
Standardized—City-wide 
Other 
Use of Building 
Adult Education; After 
School Center; Com- 
munity Center; Scouts; 
Voting; Other 
Use of Equipment and Instru- 
ments (Daily Distribution 
and Collection for Home 
Use) 
Use of Rooms 
Art; Auditorium; Basement; 
Cafeteria; Gymnasium; 
Library; Science; Shops 
—Home Economics, In- 
dustrial Arts; Typewrit- 
ing; Visual Instruction; 
Other 
Yearly Calendar 


Records 
Appointments—Permanent and 
bationary; Salary Increase 
Building File—Budgetary Requests; 
General; Specifications 
Children Excused from School Dur- 
ing School Time 
Circulars—Index to General; Junior 
High, and Special Circulars 
Civilian Defense 
Conferences—(As_ listed _ previously 
under Organization) 
Curriculum Matters—Bulletins; 
Demonstrations; Teaching Aids 
Deviates—Cardiac; Diabetic; Disci- 
pline; Epileptic; Guidance; 
Orthopedic; Post-Operative; 
Truant 
District Boundaries 
Incoming Mail 
Inspection Memoranda 
Building 
Classroom Visits 
Duty Assignments 
Planbooks; Rating Sheets; 
Records; Report Cards; Roll- 
books; Section Books 
Interviews and Correspondence 


Pro- 





(Dec. 


Mimeograph File 

“Notice to Teachers” File 

Parent Association and Community 
Data 

Personal Log 

Phone Calls 

Teachers’ Personnel Files 

Testing Data 

Visitor's Book 


Reports 

Accident 

Achievement Reports (Sewing) 

American Education Week—Open 
School Week (November) 

Annual Report on School Funds (Oc- 
tober 15) 

Board of Examiners—Candidates; 
Emergent Needs 
Budget Requests —Capital 

New Housing 

Bureau of Attendance 

Form 18—Principal’s Requisition 
for Supplies 

Form 200—Notice of Transfer 

Form 200x—Notice of Discharge 
to School Outside of NYC 

Form 201—Interim File—Admis- 
sion of Pupil from a Com- 
munity outside of NYC or 
Foreign Territory 

Form 204—Principal’s Transmit- 
tal Notice (Weekly) 

Form 209A—New Admissions 
(Mor.hly ) 

Form 209B—Transfers and Dis- 
charges (Monthly) 

Form 211—List Notices of Trans- 
fer (June) 

Form 213—Summarized Term Re- 
port 

Form 226—Request for Birth Cer- 
tificate 

Form 407, 408—Attendance 
Teacher's Investigation and 
Report 

Form 903—For Issuance of 
Standard Employment Cer- 
tificate 

Form 919—Pledge of Employ- 


ment 


Outlay; 
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Bureau of Educational Program and 
Research 


S.D. 1018—Physically Handi- 
capped 

S.D. 1019—All Day Schools 

S.D. 1033—Selected Holy Day 
Report 

S.D. 1090—Special Census of 
School Population 

S.D. 1090.1—Special Census of 
School Population (Class 
Report ) 

S.D. 1093—Special Census of 
School Population School 
Summary 

S.D. 1201—( Monthly ) 

S.D. 1202—( Monthly ) 

S.D. 1205—Estimated Value ( An- 
nual) 

S.D. 1210—Junior High School 
Reorganization Report 
(June) 

S.D. 1211—Responsibility Card 
(June) 

S.D. 1230—Registers; Attendance 


(Third Day) 
Bus Service—480 T.D. (Monthly) 
Civilian Defense—Aides 
Civil List (March 20) 
Collections and Drives 
Custodial Service Reports (November 
1, February 1, June 1) 
Entertainments (February, June) 
Fire Drills 
Form 480-SS-JH 102—Admission to 
Special Progress Class in Junior 
High Schools 
Glass Breakage (Monthly) 
Illegal Entries; Injury to 
Property 
Junior High Division Reports 
25 RR—Survey of Remedial Read- 
ing Positions 
50 PEQ—Questionnaire for Eli- 
gibles on J.H.S. Principals’ 


School 


List 

101 SP—Special Progress Classes 
in J.H.S. 

102 SP—Special Progress Appli- 
cation 
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SS-] H-103—Tentative 
tion 
107-Grad.—Report on Graduation 
108 MAI—Mimeograph and Add- 
ing Machine Inventory 
109 Tl—Typewriter Inventory 
111 TASI—Tentative Schedule of 
Allotments (Schedule 1) 
112 TAS2—Tentative Schedule of 
Allotments (Schedule 2) 
113 SAS—Summer Addresses of 


Organiza- 


Staff 
*114 UP—Report on Uncovered 
Positions 
150-————Class Register Distri- 
bution 
330————Subject Needs 
450————Out of License Teach- 
ing 
550————Personnel Data 
650————Subject Teachers Re- 
leased and Needed 
850———— (School Profile) 
880————16 Year Olds 
888————Criteria for Determin- 


ing Special Service Schools 
—Monthly Roster 
—On Call Reports—Foreign 
Language Choices; Reading, 
Remedial Reading; Others 
of Pupils out of District (To 
Assist Superintendent in Septem- 
ber) 
of Responsible Persons (To As- 
sist Superintendent in September 
or when data change) 
Literacy Test Data 
Lunch Reports—Form EL-5 (Weekly ) 
Narcotic Survey 
Non-English Speaking Pupils 
Payroll 


List 


List 


Feinberg Subversive Law (An- 
nual) 
Form A 26—Health Insurance 


Plan—Payroll Deduction- 
Teachers 

Form Bea 26—Health Insurance 
—Payroll Deduction-Regu- 


lar-Substitute Teacher 
Form 624—Changes in Status— 
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Health Insurance and Amer- 
ican Hospital 
Regular Printed Forms—Regular 
Teachers; Regular Substi- 
tutes; Per Diem Substitutes 
WT 100—Withholding Tax Forms 
Probation Requests—Courts 
Registration Report (June 10) 
Released Time (Annual) 
Salary Differential—Processed Reports 
Standardized Test Results 
State Library Report (Annual) 
Summer Addresses (June) 
Supplies and Equipment 
Annual Inventory (To Field Su- 
perintendent ) 
Inventory of Audio-Visual Equip- 
ment (Annual) 
Postage Requisitions (Quarterly ) 
Repairs—MR Forms 
Requisitions 
Survey Home Safety (Annual) 
Teachers’ Interest 
Advisory Committee Elections 
Pension Elections 
Policy Relations Committee 
Staff Relations Report 
Teachers’ Ratings Records—Su- 
pervisors; Secretaries 
Daily Substitutes—Books 
Permanent Substitutes 
Principal's Reports on Promotion- 
al Salary Increase and Serv- 
ice—Form A & R 225 
Probationary Teachers 
Regular Teachers—Form TR 151; 
TR 152 
Student Teachers 
Teachers Unfit for Service 
Teachers’ Reports—Supervisors; Secre- 
taries 
Absence Reports 
Absence—10 Days—Form SS 
-BA—265 
Absent Teachers—Non-Re- 
sumption of Service 
Non-Attendance—Form AI- 


and 


10 

Without Pay—Form SS-AR- 
201 

With Pay—Form BA-179 
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{[ Dec. 


Acceptance of Appointment Blank 

Assignment of Regular Substi- 
tutes 

Deceased Teachers 

Disabled Teachers 

Extra Service—Out of Hours 

Jarema Credit 

Pension Data 

Personnel Report (November 1; 
April 1) 

Power of Attorney 

Record of Transferred Teacher 


Refunds 

Resumption of Service 
Retirement 

Sabbatical Leave—Form 481— 


SS-TP-167 

Salary Differential 
Form A—SS-TP-11—(B.A 

plus 30 hours) 

Form B—SS-TP-12—(M.A.) 
Transfers 

Telephone Use Report—Form AL-12 
( Monthly ) 

Time Cards—Adult Education Teach- 
er; Speech Teacher 

Time Sheet—Guidance Counselor 

Uncovered Full Term Opening (Last 
Wednesday of each month) 

Unused Classroom Space (Due twice 
per year) 

Utilization of Radio 

Vandalism 


Routines 

Absence Notes 

Absent Teachers 

Accidents 

Admission and Discharge of Pupils 

Approval of Courses 

Articulation Cards 

Attendance 

Awards; Banners; Commendations 

Banking 

Bells and Gongs 

Best Route to School 

Bulletin Boards 

Circulation — of 
Checks 

Collection of Monies—Teachers; Pupils 

Collection of Reports 

Discipline Referral 


Materials—Exhibits; 
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Distribution 
Books 
Bus Tickets 
Lunch Tickets 
Materials 
Newspapers 
Drills 
Civilian Defense—Dispersal; 
Shelter; Take-Cover 
Fire Drill 
Drives and Contributions 
Entrance and Dismissal of Pupils 
Eraser Cleaning 
Excursions and Trips 
Excused Pupils 
First Aid 
Funds 
Garden Care 
General Organization Elections 
Gifts to School 
Health; Health Day 
High School Applications 
IIIness—Children; Teachers 
Inclement Weather 
Inventory—Receipts 
Keys 
Late Notes 
Letters of Recommendation 
Lost and Found 
Lunch—Free (Form SL-1) 
Mail—Incoming; Outgoing 
Minor Repairs—Custodial 
Notices to Parents 
Passes 
Passing Between Classes 
Permission Slips 
Phone Calls—Relays 
Pick-Ups 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Checks 
District Materials 
Polio Shots 
Withholding Tax Data 
Public Address System 
Pupil Squads 
Banking 
Clean-Up 
Library 
Lunch 


Mimeo 


Office 
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Sanitation—Building; Lavatory 
Patrol 
Supplies 
Switchboard 
Traffic and Safety 
Visual Instruction 
Pupils 
Emplovment—Full time; Part time 
Excuse for Public Private 
Social Agencies 


and 


Former—Attendance; Character; 
Verification of Age 
Hearings 
Referrals—Agencies; Camp; 
Nurse; 600 School; Others 
Transfers—To Schools Supplying 
Special Needs 
Released Time 
Roster of Teachers 
Supplies—Books; Equipment; Tests 
Appraisals—Needs; Quality 
Conference—Needs 
“Db” Slips 
Display of Samples 
Distribution of Materials 
Lost Materials 
Old Materials 
Ordering Materials 
Perpetual Inventory 
General and Special Supplies 
Instructional Equipment; 
Materials 
Library Books 
Office Machines 
Shop Equipment—Machin- 
ery, Typewriters, Uten- 
sils, Other 
Textbooks 
Receipting 
Receiving 
Storing 
Teachers’ Welfare 
Absence Book 
Income Tax 
Pension Data 
Salary Differential 
Sick Teachers 
Teachers’ Mail Boxes 
Tests for Special High Schools (8th 
and 9th Grades ) 
Threatening Calls—Scares 
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Time Book 
Transportation 
Vacation Needs 
Vandalism 
Waivers 


INSTRUCTION 

The Curriculum 

Adaption for All the Pupils 

Articulation Between Grades 
Schools (Elementary and Senior 
High School) 

Initiation of New 
Courses of Study 

Follow-up and Evaluation of Practices 


and 


Bulletins and 


The Learning Environment 
Classrooms 

Equipment 

Furniture 

Materials 

Shops 

Special Rooms 

Storage Space 

Tone 


The Pupils 
Guidance 
Character Development 
Pupil Adjustment—Orientation; 
Placement; High School 
Pupil Accounting 
Anecdotal Records 
Cumulative Records—Education- 
al; Guidance; Health; Men- 
tal 
Promotional Policies 
Report Cards and 
Parents 
Rollbook—School Record of At- 
tendance 
Teaching Units 
Testing Program 
Purposes—Abilities; Achievement; 
Intelligence 
Tvpes—Informal; Semi-objective; 
Standardized 
Uses—Diagnostic; Prognostic; Re- 
medial 


Reports to 


School-Wide Coordinating Pupil Ac- 
tivities 
Album of Pictures 





[Dec. 


Arista 
Assembly Programs—Concerts; Plays; 
Talent Shows; Special Days 
Borough Coordinating Council 
Clubs 
Exhibits 
General Organization 
Hall Bulletin Boards 
School and Class Newspapers 
School Band 
School Magazine 
School-Wide Drives and Projects 
School-Wide Service Squads 
Senior Day 
Teacher-Training Program 
Administrative and Auxiliary Teaching 
Assignments 
Arista 
Assembly 
Attendance 
Audio-Visual 
Cafeteria 
Chairman—Different 
Areas 
Clubs 
General Organization 


Subject 


Guards 
Guidance—Group; Individual 
Hall Patrol 
Health Counsellors 
Library Assistant 
Lost and Found 
Lunch 
Music Assistant 
Programming 
Publishing 
Remedial Reading; Other Reme- 
dial 
School Audit 
Senior Activities 
Student Council 
Student Court 
Supplies 
Testing 
Trips 
Yard 
Other 
Committees 
Conferences 
General 
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Grade 
Group 
Individual 
Subject 
Observation and Evaluation of Teach- 
ing 
Personnel Considerations 
Ancillary Licences 
Assistant to Principal—Role; Ad- 
ministrative Duties; Super- 
visory Duties—grades, sub- 
jects 
New Teachers 
Out-of-License Teachers 
Poor Teachers 
Secretaries—Differentiated 
Student Teachers 
Substitute Teachers 
Unsatisfactory Teachers 
Planbook Suggestions 
Supervisory Aids 
Demonstrations 
Film Presentations 
Institutes 
Reference Library 
School Handbook 
Selected Courses 
Selected Readings 
Supervisory Bulletins 


Workshops 


Work 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Liaison Persons and Groups 
The Community 
Community Workers 
Individuals 
Leaders 
Merchants 
Organizations 


HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


vt 
ul 


Official School-Serving Agencies 
Bureau of Attendance 
Bureau of Child Guidance 
Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance 
Courts 
Department of Health 
Department of Parks 
grounds ) 
Department of Welfare 
Youth Squad 
Miscellaneous; Others 
Parents and Parent Groups 
Grade Mothers 
Individuals 
Kindergarten 
School ) 
Parents Association 


( Play = 


Mothers (If K-9 


Visitors 
Building Inspectors 
Press 
Vendors—Salesman 
Miscellaneous; Others 


Avenues of Communication 

Community Coordinating Council 

Conferences and Discussions—Home- 
School Relations Group 

Correspondence and Letters 

Exhibits 

Handbook for Parents 

Home Visits 

Local Newspapers 

Local School Board 

Open School Week 

Referrals 

Special Events—Cake Sales; Card Par- 
ties; Luncheons; Meetings; Teas 

Telephone Conversations 


Trips 








Problems of the Substitute Teacher 


RUTH C. PERKINS 


o* day recently I noticed the following newspaper clipping attached 
to the bulletin board in the teachers’ room (no dateline or newspaper 
named) which started me thinking about the problem of the substitute 
teacher: 

CaLLinG ALL TeENAGERS—I would very much appreciate if you boys and 
girls would explain to me why a few members of a junior or senior high-school 
class must make life miserable for a substitute teacher? This teacher should be 
given the same respect and attention that the class gives (I hope) to the 
regular teacher. The school committee expects the teacher to do a good job, 
but unfortunately the class is rarely cooperative. 

I am a substitute teacher, sincerely interested in working hard at teaching 
my subject, but I have found that in many cases it would have been wiser for 
the principal to call the police department and hire a man or woman to act as 
sitter for these delinquents who have no desire to learn and no respect for law 
or order. So much time is spent in disciplining a class that frequently all must 
suffer because of a few and there is little if any teaching done. There are a 
number who do behave well in each class, and they must be deprived of help 
because so many laugh at the antics of the class clown 


I decided to delve into the subject and began to look for books on the 
question. I searched three libraries, interrogated two principals, a 
superintendent of schools, and several teachers who stated that they had 
never read a book covering this question, but I maintain that the problem 
exists and would like to come to some conclusion concerning it. 

If a substitute teacher should be called with scarcely an hour's notice 
to teach in a secondary school, what should she do in certain situations? 
From my own experience as a substitute teacher, I can offer the following 
suggestions: 


Course of Study 

If a teacher is to work effectively, she must be familiar with the course 
of studies followed by the school in the particular subjects she is to 
teach. If she is a substitute, she undoubtedly will not have sufficient 
opportunity to delve into this aspect, but will have to follow the regular 
teacher's plan book and do the best she can. However, if at the first 
of the school year, she submits her name as a substitute, she would do 
well to ask the principal to give her the general plan of organization*so 
she can study it carefully beforehand in order to be prepared. 


Ruth C. Perkins (178 Chestnut Street) is a substitute teacher in Foxboro High 
School, Foxboro, Massachusetts 
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Preparation of Subject 

I believe that no teacher, however experienced, can work with a class 
without proper preparation of the subject. But if a substitute is called at 
7:30 in the morning and is asked to take over a class at 8:15 that day, 
how is she going to be sufficiently prepared to handle the situation? 
Personally, if 1 should be called to teach shorthand, typing, or English, 
I would feel confident, but if the principal should say that he needs 
someone to fill in for the algebra teacher or the science instructor (and | 
am the last resort! ), I should be very reluctant to report to that class. | 
have forgotten every bit of algebra I ever knew, and as for science, | 
never knew any in the beginning! However, in discussing this dilemma 
with many people more competent than I in the teaching field, the 
consensus has been that the substitute should not hesitate to fill the absent 
teacher’s place. She could well turn the class into a study period. In 
spite of this advice, I do not thoroughly agree. 


Method of Teaching 

On the whole, the substitute will be called upon to teach the subjects in 
which she is most interested and proficient. She will then be self- 
confident, just, and fair. She will be enthusiastic about the subject she 
teaches and will kindle response in her pupils. She is a substitute, which 
creates a learning emergency, and will share the problems with the pupils 
and let them feel that they have a part in helping her. She does not sit 
at her desk the entire period, but will walk around, ask the pupils 
pleasant questions to which they can reply in like manner. She will keep 
an adult reserve of formality which the pupils will respect; no playing 
for popularity, no siding with pupils against other teachers or administra- 
tion. She will try never to become angry, will keep her voice well- 
modulated, and will give directions clearly and concisely 
Discipline 

Unless the substitute teacher can immediately and effectively main- 
tain discipline in class, she is lost at the start. From conversations I have 
had with substitute teachers, I find that they all say that the pupils seem 
to take delight in seeing how far they can go in order to “try” the teacher. 
The substitute must be much more strict than the regular teacher. Many 
substitute teachers have often heard a pupil say in a none-too-quiet 
voice, “I'll sure be glad to have Miss Blank back. This one is an awful 
crab.” The pupils think it is very amusing to change seats to confuse the 
substitute when she consults the seating plan, but the novelty soon wears 
off. The substitute teacher often resides in the same town where the 
school is located and knows some of the pupils who, in the end, will help 
her. One substitute told me that she had found some girls in her class 
who had in former years been members of her Girl Scout troop. These 
girls had aided her tremendously. 

When a substitute reports to the principal to take over her duties, he 
should talk to her reassuringly, tell her that, if a disciplinary problem 
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arises, he will support her in whatever action she finds necessary to take, 
and brief her on any pupils or situations which he knows from experience 
might create a problem. When a substitute finds herself uncertain about 
what to do in a class situation or an individual case, she should simply 
ask herself what common sense would suggest. Many times there is a 
simple solution. 


School Plant 

If a substitute has never before been in the school, the principal should 
himself conduct her or delegate a competent person to lead her through 
the building—show her the lunch room, the toilets, the teachers’ room, 
the nurse’s quarters, the auditorium, and any other of the rooms she 
might be required to use. She should be shown where to get supplies or 
told where to send for them. She should be presented with the regular 
teacher's keys and shown which ones fit the locks sie will need to open. 
The plan book should be ready for her and the seating plan should be in 
order. If there are any difficult names to pronounce on tie roster, she 
should be aided on that score. She should be introduced to one or two 
of her fellow-teachers so that she will not feel like a lost soul. 


Rules and Regulations 

The substitute should be informed as to method of marking papers, 
recitations, and examinations. Does the system mazk with an “A” or a 
“100” or a “Satisfactory” or some other method? What should the 
substitute do about the register? Do the pupils march from room to room 
with no talking or is passing in the halls an informal procedure? She 
should have a schedule of the bells for beginning and ending of the 
periods. Do pupils need passes if sent on an errand? Are they permitted 
library privileges without passes? 
Environment 

The substitute teacher should take careful notice of the physical aspects 
of the room assigned to her. If there are plants in the windows, she 
should see that they are watered. She should see that there is proper 
lighting and should attend to the thermostat so that the proper room 
temperature is maintained for the most effective study and class-participa- 
tion environment. She should make sure that the pupils keep the room 
neat—no papers or chalk on the floor, desks and seats in order. Situations 
such as these which are automatic with the regular teacher may be a bit 
more difficult for the substitute. 


Qualifications of a Substitute Teacher 

I do not think that the administration should choose a substitute 
teacher hit-or-miss. There should be considerable forethought in such a 
matter. The substitute to be of value to the teaching system should be 
versatile, a well-trained person in the teaching field, congenial and 
flexible. She should be capable of achieving rapport with pupils on short 
acquaintance. Because of the exacting nature of the substitute’s job, she 
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should be given a salary advantage over teachers who do not have to 
move about. They are specialists in a sense and work under the most 
difficult conditions. That is why I do not approve of substitutes being 
brought into the teaching system just to act as baby-sitters. Their 
function, in brief, would be to “prevent the educational loss occasioned 
by the unpredicted absences of individuals in critical spots!” 

I believe that some of the difficulties faced by the substitute teacher 
could be solved in the following manner. The school administration 
should realize that there will be a certain amount of absenteeism among 
its regular teaching staff during the course of the year. Therefore, in 
September the superintendent should have a list of substitutes and invite 
these people to be present at the pre-school indoctrination that is given 
to new teachers in the system. The substitutes can then hear all of the 
instructions given to the new teachers, can meet the regular teachers, 
and can be given an over-all picture of how the school runs. During the 
year when the administration issues bulletins and instructions to teachers, 
a copy of these should be sent to the substitute teachers on the list. If 
she does all of her substitute teaching in one building, she should be 
encouraged to attend Parent-Teacher meetings and invited to the various 
teacher gatherings and parties held during the year. This foresight on the 
part of administration would pay off well during the school year and help 
the substitute teacher immeasurably. 


‘James G. Harlow, “For Substitutes Use Your Better Teachers,” Nations Schools, October 1956, 
pp. 51-52. 








Where Need Spells Self-Improvement 


LaMONT L. BENNETT 
and DELBERT HIGGINS 


—— training reached new heights in practicality on October 
16, 1958 in Sevier School District when a principal's in-service training 
project was placed in operation. The program had the full support of 
the thirteen elementary- and secondary-school principals, the elementary 
and secondary supervisors, the superintendent, and the board of educa- 
tion. After three years of attempting to define good teaching practices, 
the principals identified their lack of skill in supervisory techniques as 
one of the major limiting factors to a successful conclusion of the study. 
Thinking and discussion of what constitutes “supervisory practices” 
occupied several meetings. This culminated in a plan of action which 
would improve the principal's skills in time utilization, classroom visita- 
tion, record keeping as it relates to visitation, and in holding conferences. 

With the philosophy that anything which would increase the efficiency 
of the administrators and teachers would actually increase the value of 
the educational dollar spent, the committee, which worked out the details 
of the plan of action, set up weekly in-service meetings of all principals, 
supervisors, and the superintendent to last for a period of two and one- 
half hours. The sessions began at 2:30 p.m., which meant that about half 
of the meeting time was on-the-job. Consultant help from all over the state 
was utilized to extend the “supervisory horizon” of the staff. Part of the 
training was in the classroom situation where the participants saw a 
teacher in action. From this experience came increased skill in observa- 
tion, as well as a common experience on which to base discussion of 
principles developed by the consultants. 

The first two training periods were devoted to time utilization. It had 
been pretty generally agreed that the first thing that must be done to 
hecome a better supervisor was to have the time to do the job. Dr. Gene 
Jacobsen, Utah State University, pointed out that, by scheduling the day 
around natural events and then following that schedule, we would have 
more time for visiting, record keeping, and holding conferences. Prin- 
cipals ran a time utilization study, and they found that this was true. 
They were able to get into classrooms more often as well as to confer 
with their staff more effectively. No part of the job was left undone, but 
principals were certainly using their time more profitably. 

LaMont L. Bennett is Superintendent and Delbert Higgins is Elementary Consultant 
of the Sevier School District in Richfield, Utah. 
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The next phase for study was the whole matter of visitation. Dr. Edith 
Shaw, Utah State University, showed us that, if we had a proper “room- 
side manner,” good rapport with teachers, and a single purpose for 
visiting, we would be welcome, and we would be able to observe much 
more. “Flock shot” visitation accomplished very little except to frustrate 
the principal. Suggestions coming from this type of visit were too 
general. “Room-side manner” included basic courtesy to the teacher and 
pupils and respect for the dignity of the teacher in dealing with problems 
and youngsters. 

Basic to consistency in improvement of instruction as the principal 
works with the teacher is an adequate, concise record of both the visit 
and the resultant conference. Dr. Jacobsen explored the possibility of 
using such records as check lists, anecdotal records, observation guides, 
and tape recorders. Possibly the most useful record would be the guide 
developed jointly by the professional staff. 

The principals saw the necessity of having a guide. Several sessions 
were devoted to the development of an observation and conference guide 
which is currently being used as principals work with their staff. Two 
forms resulted from the study sessions. One was a Comprehensive 
Criteria which is a detailed definition of good teaching practices. The 
other was strictly a visitation-conference guide; a shorter form of the 
Comprehensive Criteria. 

Dr. Elbert Himes, Utah State University, along with Dr. Jacobsen 
explored conference techniques with the group. Among the types of 
conferences explained were the interview, small group conference, and the 
faculty meeting as a group conference. Various ways of working, of 
evaluating conference techniques, and of removing emotion from situa- 
tions which might become emotional were brought out. 

Some study was made of role playing techniques. Various members of 
the study group played roles and, as they did so, they also demonstrated 
teaching techniques. We were shown dangers of the uses of these tech- 
niques, but were impressed by the serious nature and advantages of 
them, too. 

With this background, the classrooms were again visited with the 
group divided into teams, one labeled “teacher” and the other member 
of the team labeled as “principal.” The whole field of supervisory prac- 
tices was role-played before the group with the supervisory conference 
as the climax. Very objectively, then, the roles were evaluated in terms 
of the many principles which had been previously explored. Four full 
sessions were devoted to perfecting our skills of observation, record 
keeping, and holding conferences with teachers. 

Perhaps the one area of instructional improvement which has been 
least effectively done was with the custodial staff. Although many of the 
skills which had been acquired in working with teachers were applicable 
in working with the custodian, there was a difference in status, work, and 
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hours. Mr. C. L. Davey, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, 
Granite School District, spent one session in pointing out ways the 
principal can help his custodian do a better job. Such things as tours of 
inspection, check lists for improvements, prestige building techniques, 
and follow through were explored. It was pointed out that the custodian 
can become a key public relations person on the educational team. Such 
things as the cleanliness of rest rooms, corridors, entry ways, and the 
over-all appearance of the campus are reflections of the school itself. 

There are many tangible results of the year-long study. It is very 
obvious that elementary- and secondary-school principals do not look at 
the other person's job through the same eves as they did a year ago. 
There is a greater appreciation for the secondary-school job on the part of 
the elementary-school principals, and the secondary-school principals feel 
a greater acceptance of the job done by the elementary-school principal. 
The whole group of principals can see the other side of the fence. The 
educational team is a working team for better instructional practices from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 

Principals, themselves, see their job through different eyes. Rulon 
Newell, Principal of Richfield Junior High School, states, “I have gone 
into teachers’ rooms with one purpose in mind. It surprised me how 
much I could observe, and also how much real help I could offer the 
teacher in specific suggestions after the visit.” Elizabeth Staples, second- 
grade teacher in Elsinore Elementary School, said of her full-time teach- 
ing principal, “I feel that our principal is really gaining an insight into 
his job. He now makes it a point to contact each of us before school and 
again right after about problems we might have. He has also been able 
to get in on occasion when we have invited him.” Bryce Draper, Principal 
of Ashman Elementary School and the only full, released time ele- 
mentary-school principal said, “Although many clerical type jobs need 
to be taken care of during the time pupils are in their rooms, | find that 
I can get into at least three rooms each day by scheduling properly.” 
Roger Nielson, full-time teaching principal, stated, “I have been able to 
help my youngsters assume some responsibility for their own good 
conduct. Because of this, three or four times a week I can leave them 
to visit in one of the other rooms for fifteen minutes at a time.” Dr. Elbert 
Himes, Utah State University, remarked, “This group is to be compli- 
mented. This is the finest in-service program I have ever seen. It is ‘out 
of this world.’” 


These testimonials indicate some of the many real benefits resulting 
from the investment of time and money in building the skills of the 
administrative-supervisory staff. From an evaluation of the program we 
find that: 

1. Principals are assuming their rightful role as instructional leaders in 
their local communities. 

2. Teachers are getting more help than they have ever had before. 
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3. Principals are conversant with the on-going program in their schools. 

4. Back-biting and buck-passing are at an all-time low. 

5. Techniques for working with teachers have carried over to the public 
with resultant good public relations. 

6. Principals have gained stature in their own eyes. 

7. There has developed a consistency in follow-up help for teachers. 

Maximum local direction and the maximum use of local talent and 
human resources with a minimum of consultant help, given only when 
local directors of the program felt the need, have borne fruit. As 
Superintendent LaMont L. Bennett summarizes the program, “We have 
proved that when the desire for self-improvement is strong, as it has been 
in Sevier School District, a group can ‘lift itself by the boot-straps.’ There 
can be no assessment in cash value in the amount of return for the edu- 
cational dollar invested, but it is far greater than investment in con- 
sultant services. In my opinion, this is one of the most unique and in- 
spiring self-improvement programs in the United States.” 








The Role of the Principal in Developing 
a School Philosophy 


WILLARD BEAR 


An EDUCATIONAL program can be purposeful and meaningful 
only when it is developed within a framework of beliefs and values which 
are consistent and which serve to unify the efforts of all who are 
associated with the school. Never before has a carefully formulated 
philosophy been so essential to a secondary school. The public finger has 
always been pointed at the schools in times of crises. During the present 
period of uncertainty and concern, brought about by a sudden realization 
that we have fallen behind in certain scientific developments, the 
secondary school is bearing the brunt of criticism. Influential individuals 
and powerful groups are advocating many different proposals for correct- 
ing alleged weaknesses in the program. Unless the principal and his 
staff have some strong convictions and sound basic beliefs concerning the 
school’s responsibilities to its youth and society, a rudder so to speak, 
the educational ship stands to be tossed about in yielding to one protest 
or pressure and then another, and drift considerably off course. 
Formulating a school philosophy is no easy task, as is evidenced by the 
fact that so few can produce a clear statement and say with some degree 
of assurance—“This we believe.” It is a difficult task, in the first place, 
because a school philosophy is not only a consensus of the points of view 
and fundamental concepts of all members of the staff but also a reflection 
of the desires of the community for the education of its youth. A second 
difficulty is that philosophical principles are abstract and difficult to 
express in terms that have definite and common meanings. A third dif- 
ficulty is that there are no very definite procedures that a school may use 
as a guide in producing a statement of philosophy. Several broad ap- 
proaches have been outlined and a few general guides, such as those 
recommended by the Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards 
in connection with its Evaluative Criteria, have been developed, but, for 
the most part, the principal and his staff are forced to rely upon their own 
resourcefulness in developing procedures to be used in such a project. 
Undoubtedly one could compose a long list of factors contributing to the 
difficulty of the task, all having implications for the principal in defining 
his role with respect to developing the philosophy of his school, but anly 
one other is mentioned here. Staff members often do not readily admit 


Willard Bear is Director of Secondary Education in the State Department of 
Education, Salem, Oregon. 
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the importance of having a total-school philosophical frame of reference 
within which to develop their individual courses of instruction. 

The necessity of having a unifying system of values and beliefs about 
education and the difficulties which surround the development of these 
into a statement of school philosophy suggest some of the principal's 
responsibilities in formulating the statement. These responsibilities of 
the principal include: 

1. Having a consistent body of philosophical concepts of his own, formu- 
lated after scholarly inquiry into the nature of our society and the role of the 
school in the education of youth. 

2. Motivating the staff to work on a philosophy. 

3. Directing the staff in gaining experiences and in studying problems out 
of which a common philosophy may emerge. 

4. Providing the necessary resource materials for the staff's use in crystal- 
lizing its point of view. 

5. Guiding the staff in developing a philosophy that is generally consist- 
ent with accepted broad principles suggested by the state department of 
education and the over-all philosophy of the local school system, where these 
exist, and consistent with the tenets of American culture. 

6. Assisting the staff to evaluate practices and to alter procedures if 
necessary, in order to bring these into conformity with the school’s emerging 
philosophy. 

7. Orienting new teachers to the school’s philosophy and making the 
philosophy known to all associated with the school program. 

8. Keeping the philosophy alive and vital by revising it as the staff's under- 
standing of the school’s responsibilities broadens and deepens and by orienting 
philosophy to practice 

9. Exerting leadership to make certain that the school’s philosophy reflects 
the consensus of the majority, not just that of a vocal few. 


APPROACHES TO DEVELOPMENT OF A WRITTEN PHILOSOPHY 

The manner in which preparation of a school philosophy is to be under- 
taken will depend upon a number of factors: the experience and general 
capability of staff members; the extent to which the administration is 
accustomed to include the staff in seeking solutions to problems; the 
existence or absence of an over-all school system philosophy; the speed 
with which the task is to be accomplished; readiness of the staff for such 
an undertaking; size of the school, and perhaps others. Regardless of 
what conditions are present, two procedures often used, but seldom found 
effective, are: (1) preparation and announcement of a philosophy for the 
school by the administration, and (2) adoption of a philosophy prepared 
by some other school, a state educational authority, or some other group. 
Unless the entire staff actively participates and formulates the statement 
in its own terms, it will not be generally accepted and understood. The 
general approaches described in the following paragraphs have been used 
successfully by school staffs in formulating their philosophies. In selecting 
a suitable approach, each individual school will necessarily make adap- 
tations and variations to meet local needs and conditions. 
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Direct Approaches 

Satisfactory local school philosophies have been developed in various 
ways by staffs undertaking studies specifically designed to produce them. 
Using a direct approach, the principal and his staff set out to synthesize 
and formulize their education beliefs as a distinct project in itself, rather 
than waiting for a philosophy to emerge from practices. A direct ap- 
proach is especially advantageous if time is a factor, when, for example, 
it is considered important that the school’s philosophy be formally stated 
prior to undertaking a curriculum revision project or a comprehensive 
school evaluation program. Educational authorities have warned, how- 
ever, and experience has borne it out, that a direct attack upon the 
problem in doomed to failure unless those involved have had a common 
set of experiences of a concrete and objective nature. Assuming that a 
substantial majority of those involved have broad educational back- 
grounds, practice in cooperative planning, and some practical experiences 
in common, a frontal attack can bring satisfactory results under good 
leadership. 

Of prime importance is a point of departure, since a starting point is 
one of the most difficult phases of the project. Following are means of 
getting started which have been used successfully: 


1. One direct approach is the use of study guides such as those provided 
by the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards in the 1940, 1950 
and forthcoming editions of the Evaluative Criteria. Many schools have used 
these guides in developing their written philosophies preparatory to a complete 
school evaluation; although the guides are just as useful to staffs merely 
interested in philosophy development as they are to those who wish to com- 
plete the entire study. The 1940 edition presents a multiple-choice checklist 
of varying viewpoints concerning various aspects of the school program, 
including fundamental concepts concerning society and the schools’ responsi- 
bility toward it; curriculum provisions; pupil activities; guidance; classroom 
instruction; educational outcomes and administration. The 1950 edition em- 
ploys a quite different approach in presenting classified lists of educational 
needs of youth which staff members are asked to accept, reject, or accept with 
qualification; and to state their beliefs concerning the school’s responsibility 
for meeting the various needs. Both editions of Evaluative Criteria suggest 
organizational procedures to be followed in developing the school’s philosophy 
by use of the guides. 

2. Another direct approach is to canvass staff members’ philosophical 
concepts pertaining to the education of youth and then through the use of 
group processes formulate statements of general principles that express the 
collective viewpoints of the entire staff, recognizing that there will be some 
points of difference which will need to be deferred for further study and dis- 
cussion. When this approach is used it may be desirable first to decide upon 
the elements that shall be included in the statement of educational philosophy. 
This might be in the nature of a list of issues or questions concerning which 
some agreement is desired, such as: What unique function has education in 
a democracy? Who shall be educated? Should the goals of education em- 
phasize adaptation to the present social order or refinement of culture? Should 
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the school stress cooperation, competition, or both? and other questions con- 
cerning which the staff feels that the school should take a position. 

3. A third starting point for a direct approach is the study of some philos- 
ophy of education already formulated with the thought of adapting it to local 
use. Statements that can be localized include the philosophy of education 
developed for the schools generally by the state department of education, the 
philosophy adopted by the school district, or the statement of some other 
secondary school, the latter being the least satisfactory. When a state or 
district school system philosophy is used as a point of departure, it is probable 
that the basic sentiments expressed therein will be accepted without much 
question and that major attention will be devoted to supplemental statements 
concerning provisions that are required to meet the unique needs of the local 
school population, and the views of the particular staff concerning the best 
means and methods by which special and general educational needs can be 
met. This approach has the advantage of providing reasonable assurance of a 
sound basis for discussion, but has the disadvantage of not requiring the school 
staff to grapple with some of the fundamental issues and come out with state- 
ments distinctly their own. 

4. A fourth direct approach is through a systematic study of the points of 
view of educational and social philosophers and the pronouncements of impor- 
tant educational groups, such as the Educational Policies Commission, the 
White House Conference, the National Society for the Study of Education, the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and others. In using 
this approach, one procedure is to outline the points that should be included 
in the ultimate statement of educational philosophy, assign studies to be made 
by individual staff members or committees, and then adopt the points of view 
concerning the elements which seem most reasonable io the staff as a whole. 


A statement of educational philosophy developed through one of the 
four direct approaches just described should be considered as a very 
tentative one and should be later revised and refined as evaluations of 
actual practice bring to light true attitudes and beliefs of staff members 
and changing concepts. 

The Indirect Approach to Philosophy Development 

There are those who feel very strongly that a school philosophy which 
is developed as a project in itself and unrelated to actual practice is 
bound to be a disappointment. Their line of reasoning is that a group can 
find agreement on philosophy only as its members are required to do so 
in finding solutions to common problems, or at best a philosophy formu- 
lated without first sharing concrete experiences will be a superficial one. 
In approaching philosophy development indirectly, the theory is that, as 
the principal and teachers work together with the public and students on 
concrete problems that are of mutual interest and concern, a body of 
common beliefs and understandings will emerge and that the resulting 
philosophy will be one that everyone understands. In the process of 
solving problems or improving practices, differences of opinion arise 
which must be resolved, making it necessary to establish philosophical 
criteria against which proposed solutions of courses of action may be 
tested. Take, for example, the question of determining the extent to 
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which highly controversial social issues should be discussed in the class- 
room, a problem which all school faculties sooner or later must face. 
Before this practical problem can be satisfactorily resolved, it is necessary 
to answer such underlying philosophical questions as: Does society 
progressively change, and if so, how do these changes take place? What 
is the role of the school in social change—is it to merely adapt to change 
or does it have a responsibility to direct change? How do students learn 
to make intelligent decisions? What is the role of the teacher in the 
guidance of learning? Only when there is some agreement on these and 
similarly fundamental questions can the problem of how to handle con- 
troversial issues in the classroom be satisfactorily resolved. Or, as another 
example, consider the question: Should students with less than a certain 
grade-point average be permitted to hold class offices or become eligible 
for election to the student council?—a question often hotly debated in 
faculty discussions. Before this issue can be intelligently settled there 
must be some unity of thinking upon such basic questions as: What is 
the nature of student activities, are they curricular or extracurricular? 
Are students best motivated intrinsically or extrinsically? How is respon- 
sible citizenship learned? As successive problems are studied and criteria 
are established, a growing set of common beliefs will emerge until finally 
a whole body of philosophical concepts will have been developed. 

In using the indirect approach to school philosophy development, the 
principal's role clearly consists of (1) stimulating staff members to work 
together on individual and common problems; (2) guiding and assisting 
the staff in establishing sound philosophical principles prior to making 
decisions; and, (3) assisting the staff in incorporating their basic prin- 
ciples and beliefs into the expanding school philosophy as they emerge. 
The school’s philosophy will grow then in direct relationship to the extent 
that individuals in the school grow in working together on problems 
vital to them. 


ELEMENTS THAT SHOULD Be CONTAINED IN A SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY 


Ideally, the elements to be included in a school’s philosophy should be 
determined by the staff in asking such a question as, “What are some 
convictions about education upon which we must agree in order to de- 
velop an instructional program which has singleness of purpose? If the 
school philosophy is to be developed indirectly as criteria are established 
in the solution of practical problems, the elements will fall into place as 
the philosophy emerges. If a direct approach is to be used, it will be 
helpful to outline the content in advance. An examination of several 
statements of educational philosophy reveals that the following are among 
the most common elements: 

1. The nature of society 

2. The role of the school in American society 

3. Who shall be educated? 
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4. The educational needs of pupils 

5. The plan of curriculum organization best suited to provide suitable 
learning experiences 

6. The instructional methods most appropriate 

7. Responsibilities of the school in relationship to responsibilities of 
the home and the community 

8. An overview of the nature of the learning process 

9. The school’s responsibility in meeting the needs of special groups— 
the retarded, the talented, the terminal student, the college-bound, etc. 

10. The role of teachers in the educational process 

11. Broad educational objectives 


CONCLUSION 


The importance of having a functional blueprint from which a well- 
designed curriculum may be developed and the difficulty of the task 
suggest that preparation of a guiding philosophy is a major responsibility 
of the principal as the professional leader of his staff. Unless he exerts 
strong leadership and provides sound guidance and able assistance the 
important job of unifying his teachers’ beliefs about education and the 
school community's hopes and aspirations for the education of their youth, 
the job will not be done. Once an educational philosophy has been 
tentatively adopted it becomes the principal’s responsibility to assist his 
staff members in evaluating their practices and in solving school problems 
in the light of the guiding principles that have been tentatively agreed 
upon and to revise the philosophy as basic concepts change through ex- 
perience. The role of the principal, then, is to assume leadership in 
developing and unifying the school’s educational beliefs and, as this is 
being done, to orient the philosophy toward practice so that the instruc- 
tional program will be coherent and consistent. 





The Reconstruction of Our High Schools 


DOUGLAS S. WARD 


ie common as well as the uncommon man appears to be in imme- 
diate danger of intellectual obsolescence. The mastering of at least part 
of our new knowledge in terms of human uses is the responsibility of no 
one institution, and certainly is not the exclusive responsibility of the 
American high school. But schools everywhere (and our high schools 
are no exception ) are faced with the necessity to teach a great deal more 
than they have heretofore attempted, and must exercise more rigorous 
standards than ever in selecting the necessarily limited range of knowl- 
edge content which they will attempt to teach. It may be argued, as 
Robert M. Hutchins has done so brilliantly (and unconvincingly) that 
selections from certain areas of classical knowledge are sufficient prep- 
aration for living in a world in which rapidly expanding knowledge must 
be utilized. Although running the risk of gross and misleading over- 
simplification, classical knowledge represented at one stage in the devel- 
opment of Western culture an attempt to select from the major areas of 
human knowledge such basic facts and generalizations as would prepare 
the individual to deal thoughtfully with a maximum range of contem- 
porary knowledge. Likewise, the high school, an institution which has 
changed very little within the lifetime of all but our most senior citizens, 
fitfully purveys a curriculum which, however inadequate, represents an 
attempt to select from the knowledge largely available about the turn of 
the present century that which would help a young person of those days 
to be reasonably competent intellectually. The major changes in our 
high-school programs since World War I might be put into three cate- 
gories: 

1. Grossly inadequate adaptations of course content aimed at “keeping 
up to date” in the content fields represented in the high-school program, 

2. Yielding to outside pressures such as those represented by installing 
driver education in high schools, and the imposition of vocational training 
through congressional action, and 

3. The gradual disappearance of formalism accompanied by various forms 
of coercion aimed to encourage industry and proper behavior on the part of 
students, its replacement by a laissez faire attitude toward learning in the 
classic sense, and the establishment of a higher level of self-disc ipline than in 
nineteenth century schools. 

Douglas S. Ward, formerly Dean of the School of Education of Miami University 
(Oxford, Ohio) is in Turkey at present with the International Cooperation Administra- 


tion, APO 254, New York, New York. This article is based on a statement made before 
a group of Indiana high-school principals at McCormick’s Creek State Park 
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Yet in spite of these not insignificant changes in the torm and appear- 
ance of high-school programs during the last fifty years, the substance of 
these programs has remained generally unchanged. In its teaching- 
learning aspects, the contemporary high school is essentially a nineteenth 
century institution. If, instead of the automobile, we had developed a 
wider, longer wagon with flashing lights and chrome but still horse-drawn, 
it’ might be compared with high schools which have grown larger and 
provided for more activities. Although its clientele doubled every ten 
years from 1880 to 1940, and will continue to rise with the population, it 
appears unlikely that the proportion of youth of high-school age in school 
may be expected to increase at past rates. 

Our Rickovers are grossly misinformed not only about what goes on in 
public schools today, but also about the types of schools a society such 
as ours needs. The strong strains of egalitarianism running through 
American thinking may be expected to buttress our rugged devotion to 
local control of public education and to block any effective move toward 
further selectivity at the secondary-school level. Too, segregation of 
students of various ability and interest levels into separate institutions is 
inimical to basic attitudes in our culture. And if we were not already 
committed to the multi-purpose high school, it could be argued that its 
continuation would be highly desirable in a nation which comprises so 
many divisive and so few unifying influences. Indeed, the Rickovers 
propose a grossly over-simplified adaptation of the high schools to meet 
the needs of the twentieth century. Their school would concern “the 
intellect alone,” which is to ignore twentieth century learning theory. It 
would be easy to turn out on the streets two of every three of those now 
in school (which together with the one fifth which are not now in high 
school would include a majority of those of high-school age). Certainly, 
we might restrict opportunities for secondary education and be fast 
enough on the draw to create vastly expanded mental health and custo- 
dial institutions and other types of public services which would be neces- 
sary in order to support such a move. Perhaps the Rickovers might use 
some of these high-school rejects as “rocket fodder,” inasmuch as our 
society appears unlikely to offer them much else to do. But to date the 
“rocket-crats” and the “missile-czars” have made no requests for the 
services of those turned out of our high schools before graduation. 

What Conant has called the comprehensive high school is apparently 
a generally serviceable institution which can enable us to come to grips 
with expanding knowledge and to postpone (for a while) galloping 
intellectual obsolescence. Maximum diversification anc individualization 
of instruction within multi-purpose schools will continue to demand our 
best thinking and require many administrators and school boards to go 
out on slender, long limbs. Rickover is a “hot” administrator of important 
scientific projects whose interest in education is unselfish and in the pub- 
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lic interest. Conant, the academic and international statesman, is a much 
more reliable guide. 

The difficult task of critically reappraising existing high-school pro- 
grams, the deliberately experimental development of radically new organ- 
izational forms, and a thorough restructuring of the knowledge content 
of high-school curricula appear to be obligations facing not the educa- 
tional profession or the educational bureaucrats. This task faces the 
American people. 

Meanwhile some of the following specific steps, generally modest in 
their proportions and of achievable dimensions, might be expected to 
contribute to the reconstruction of our high schools. They may be re- 
garded as rough specifications for a “new model” of the present high 
school; possible characteristics of a “new vehicle” will be ventured later. 


1. Assign staff time to organize out-of-class enrichment activities which 
would be available to all interested students. This would certainly inchide the 
talented. (Interest may be a better index of readiness than grades or test scores 
for learning experiences which go beyond the requirement of formal class 
activities.) Juke box and ping-pong noon programs and after-school social 
hours undoubtedly will be needed for many high-school youths, but they should 
be supplemented by continuous programs of education: il films, recordings, and 
TV tapes and kinescopes. Enrichment programs should be scheduled as fre- 
quently as programs which are primarily recreational. School assembly pro- 
grams should include high-brow as well as entertainment and athletic attractions. 
Not all assemblies need be scheduled for the entire student body; for instance, 
an atomic scientist or a poet might be scheduled for a lecture to which certain 
classes might be sent and which many others might be permitted to attend. 

2. Work out ways in each school to utilize non-school television programs 
or to develop closed circuit programs for enrichment with no expectation of 
making the instructional process less expensive or of replacing face-to-face 
teaching with the picture-tube variety. Hagerstown, Maryland, is one of the 
small number of school systems which has developed television programs offer- 
ing much promise for the future. School programs via television now in opera- 
tion serve primarily to raise slightly the achievement floor in school situations 
which are something less than first class. 

3. High schools should affiliate with regional higher institutions which 
offer college courses for high ability students. Many a freshman college course 
is appropriate for some high-school seniors! 

4. Relate the school and some of its faculty (especially those who are 
willing and able to extend the range and depth of the school’s offerings) to 
curriculum improvement programs sponsored by reputable special-purpose 
organizations. For instance, the Carnegie Found: ation program at the University 
of Illinois and the Educational Testing Service are able to work with high 
schools to facilitate the very real revolution which is now under way in the 
content of high-school mathematics. The North Central Association has organ- 
ized a foundation-supported program in the teaching of world affairs; and the 
Joint Council on Economic Education and the Institute of Life Insurance have 
established highly reputable teacher education and school related programs to 
raise the level of economic literacy. The Council for the Advancement of 
Secondary Education of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
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is concerned with economic literacy and has prepared a number of pamphlets 
on economic education for pupil use; and also the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals has a special study concerned with staff utilization 
in the secondary school. Each school or school district should add to its staff 
sufficient personnel to utilize available research, although the gross amount 
thereof is still woefully inadequate. School programs, given our local-control 
fetish, must be engineered in much the same fashion that a producer of elec- 
tronic equipment relies upon major research organizations to provide the guide 
lines by which the discoveries of well-supported research teams are translated 
into technological advances for industrial and social institutions. Educational 
leadership has been unrealistic in its fumbling attempts to improve the ways 
high-school students learn. Our fumbling is not inconsistent with the over- 
emphasis upon individualism which runs through Dewey's educational 
philosophy, with the result that each school or district has attempted to discover 
for itself better instructional techniques, often ignoring the achievements of 
neighboring institutions which two or three decades before may have gone 
through the same laborious process. The result is that high schools, in general, 
are committed to a glacial rate of across-the-boards general improvement of 
the total curriculum rather than setting a course which flows around islands of 
resistance within faculty and community, even as a real glacier bypasses a 
stubborn mass in its ice-stream bed. 

5. Schools must become selective about community projects which im- 
pinge upon educational programs, however worthy. They cannot indefinitely 
collect old clothes and new dimes for all the worthy causes which com- 
munities call upon them to support. And we sorely need ways to keep inter- 
scholastic athletics on a comparable plane with the main business of our high 
schools, or move this attractive and popular behemoth to community recreation 
or youth center auspices, outside but integrated with the schools and under the 
control of the board of education or similar public body. 

6. Let the schools offer only those courses which can be well taught. A 
recent study of the science offerings in Illinois high schools recommends that 
courses not be offered when competent teachers are not available. Too many 
high-school courses are now presided over by unqualified personnel, often 
described as “the best available.” We would not be willing to sit through an 
opera sung by the “best voices available.” We prefer to listen to records, or 
to go without opera that is not top quality, or a reasonable facsimile thereof 
As alternatives the schools might use the “package” courses now available on 
film for physics and chemistry and soon be ready for other fields. These are 
poor substitutes for competent “live” teaching, ‘but clearly preferable to in- 
competent teaching. Correspondence courses can be supervised by available 
teachers who are not qualified to teach needed subjects. However limited the 
results of these procedures, they would be preferable to what takes place under 
the dubious “leadership” of incompetents. School superintendents must 
abandon the practice of appointing unqualified teachers—in any field. It has 
become standard operating procedure for many (but by no means all) super- 
intendents to refrain from vigorous recruiting of qualified instructors: rather, 
these worthies “line up” local “warm bodies” for whom they may be able to 
wangle temporary certificates after they have solemnly declared, as required by 
state law, that qualified teachers are not available. A far preferable procedure 
would be the operation of an extra study room over which non-teaching staff 
members would preside. Study halls can be handled with reasonable compe- 
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tence by professionally unqualified teachers although they cannot be expected 
adequately to instruct courses which students will present for graduation and 
for subsequent admission to higher institutions. Another alternative would be 
to increase the teaching load of the more competent teachers, increase their 
salaries, and assign unqualified staff members as teachers’ aides or teaching 
assistants. 

7. While most schools are alert to the new devices which increase the 
effectiveness of their athletic programs, such as score boards, few are as 
assiduous in their search for new instructional devices. The widespread failure 
to utilize electronic devices of proven usefulness in the teaching of foreign 
languages and ir ° improvement of oral expression in the mother tongue is 
an example of ti. * ad of shortsightedness which helps to make present high- 
school programs something less than satisfactory. (There should be a tape 
recorder in every classroom!) Electronic blackboards, “talking books,” and 
self-scoring devices for objective material, such as B. F. Skinner has developed 
at Harvard University, are other examples of potentially available instructional 
devices. (A Skinner device for use in high-school and college grammar is 
said to be almost ready for national distribution by a reputable learning 
materials firm. ) 

8. Build up and expand the library as a teaching center with furnishings 
and equipment which may be as expensive as those used for music, home 
economics, agriculture, industrial arts—or even for athletics. A few communi- 
ties have decided that their high schools should be secular temples of learning 
and have made central foci of libraries, scientific laboratories, facilities for the 
creative and expressive arts and classrooms where students may read, write, 
think, and exchange ideas with competent instructors. Libraries need to be 
expanded to include more than books, but above all they should be permeated 
with an atmosphere which bespeaks the satisfactions of learning as eloquently 
as the dressing room, gymnasium, and stadium exude the wholesome satisfac- 
tions of athletic accomplishment. (Perhaps we need an academic aroma which 
is as stimulating to scholarship as the Oil of Eucalyptus apparently is to 
athletic prowess. ) 

9. Only a small proportion of high schools has more than one full-time 
administrative officer. He is likely to spend up to four fifths of his time “riding 
herd” on athletic schedules, athletic equipment, athletic problems, building 
maintenance, student and parent behavior problems, and exercising meticulous 
care of school funds including receipts from the lunch room, vending machines, 
and ticket sales. For a high school of six to eight hundred students, a full- 
time administrator-supervisor is needed to carry out the kinds of programs 
referred to here, particularly those involving teacher assistants, out-of-class 
academic enrichment programs, and the effective use of television and other 
aids to learning. 

10. David Reisman, in Constraint and Variety in American Education 
recommends a “counter-cyclical” leaven in the educational batter. Prevailing 
educational values, Reisman says, incline us to stress “togetherness, getting 
along with others,” and pleasantness in social relationships, including an 
exaggerated concern for tender personalities and how the student feels. This 
general attitude Reisman does not deplore, and he recommends that the school 
deliberately add to its staff a few teachers who may or may not have “warm 
personaltities,” but who are strongly enthused about an area of human 
knowledge, and about teaching it. Reisman believes that this is essentially 
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what took place in the early decades of the present century when a few 
teachers with warm personalities, primarily interested in the student, leavened 
the lump of authoritarian, largely subject-centered, school faculties. 

11. Finally, and perhaps of more real significance than any of the points 
already mentioned, the establishment of standards of performance is urgently 
needed as a basis for progression to the various learning levels of the high 
school and eventually for graduation. The evaluation of performance levels 
would operate in place of.the wholly unsatisfactory present practice of adding 
up passing grades in separate courses. (The Carnegie unit must go!) The 
inadequacies of present practices are particularly true in the light of the 
variable training and competencies of high-school teachers and the almost total 
absence, in all but a handful of American high schools, of effective supervision 
of the quality of work which is done. 

These recommendations are based on two assumptions: (1) present 
programs must be improved, and (2) all available resources needed to 
do this job should be utilized. We should cut the pattern for the high- 
school program according to the needs of the last half of the twentieth 
century, and the pattern must fit the best cloth and trimming on hand or 
obtainable. 

It may be unrealistic to expect any “reconstruction” more fundamental 
than that offered by a new model, even though the vehicle itself appears 
to be inferior to what we might develop if we were not encumbered by 
obsolete school plants and the institutional and social equivalents of 
production tools which are long since out of date. 

During the last twenty years parents and teachers who were most con- 
cerned about educational achievement were not unwilling to put their 
faith in “modern education.” Unfortunately, the “new” education was, 
apparently, from its earliest inception the victim of two characteristics 
which could account for many of the basic inadequacies of our present 
high schools: (1) The “new” education was too radical to be operational 
within existing institutional patterns and the competencies of available 
personnel, and (2) It was not radical enough to command the unqualified 
devotion of those who might have constructed a truly revolutionary 
educational institution, as radical as was the automobile at the turn of the 
century. A new educational rationale, growing out of the contemporary 
“modern” point of view, is clearly needed. 

A solid segment of contemporary educational theory (not practice) is 
its implicit reliance upon individual self-realization and self-discovery in 
a social situation (the school) deliberately structured to provide psycho- 
social support to learning. This consideration is highly defensible in 
terms of both our unique American conception of the worth of the 
individual and is supported by learning theory. But learning is reputably 
regarded as both a social matter and a societal function. (It is, of course, 
also a highly individual matter.) Contemporary educational theory is 
inclined to regard the culture as a brute force with which individuals 
must be taught to contend: to be remade or manipulated. It is precisely 
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at this point that educational theory is least useful, inasmuch as it seeks 
to limit the schools to an ideal of learning as essentially individual, while 
its students are being effectively taught by propaganda, advertising, and 
by other direct and indirect social forces. Much propaganda and even 
some advertising is highly responsible and the methods of teaching they 
employ are potentially adaptable to our high schools. This is merely 
suggestive of the kind of new educational rationale which a reconstructed 
school would require. 

The radically reconstructed high school, the new vehicle, as contrasted 
with the new model, which has been under discussion up to this point 
can be sketched, but probablv cannot be expected to materialize. (It 
should be noted that the American high school was once a thoroughly 
radical educational innovation! ) 

Secondary education is presently conceived as taking place by means 
of the routing of fifteen to forty adolescents through forty-five to sixty- 
minute periods spent sitting in chairs in the presence of an adult who 
may or may not be able to guide effectively their learning. This process 
most commonly takes place in an imposing structure which at one time 
was fronted with columns and located on a hill, frequently across the 
glade from the cemetery. In more recent years the high school has 
become squat and flat-roofed, is located on a hundred or more acres of 
the flattest land available, and in more than one community is not far 
from the garbage dump. 

The high school which is appropriate for the decades ahead would 
require plant and facilities of several distinct types, situated on several 
sites. For instance, guidance and counseling, parent education, physical 
and mental health agencies and facilities might be planned jointly with 
other community agencies in a common center. Yet another facility might 
be used for physical education, recreation, athletics, and many types of 
crafts and educational therapeutic activities (for instance, remedial read- 
ing, number and verbal communication skills ). After spending the greater 
part of several days in the counseling center, a student might undergo 
certain kinds of educational therapy for a period of weeks under the 
direction of personnel of the two centers just mentioned and later be sent 
to other educational units. Later he would return to the counseling center, 
and might be assigned more (learning) therapy. Laboratories and shops 
might be housed in specialized facilities which are within walking dis- 
tance of an expanded library which provides television, tape recordings, 
and many yet undeveloped instructional devices. Yet another educational 
unit could consist of large classrooms where from fifty to seventy-five 
students would hear lectures and demonstrations or view selected motion 
pictures or television tapes with teacher explanation. A group of smaller 
classrooms for ten to twenty students with teachers’ offices and conference 
rooms would also be included. The types of facilities referred to need not 
necessarily be dispersed. Some are already available (in educationally 
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enlightened communities ), but their use in a pattern of operation which 
is primarily clinical, rather than one of automatic and mass subjection of 
a series of class groups to virtually identical experiences, would distin- 
guish the twentieth century high school from the one we now have. 

The radically reconstructed high school would utilize many types of 
learning in addition to textbooks, ball-point pens, and discussions in 
which the teacher commonly takes a laissez faire attitude. The central 
function of a socially supported educational institution must be the 
planned use of human intelligence and its maximum development. It 
appears to be impossible to approach learning on an exclusively rational 
level, and our nineteenth century schools operating in the first half of the 
twentieth century have moved in the right direction as they have infused 
into their programs a concern for the total range of human experience, 
although we have erred in permitting our secondary schools to spread 
their resources over the full-growth process because it is impractical for 
a single institution to discharge a concern so inclusive. The secondary 
school of 1959 is a multi-purpose institution: the twentieth century high 
school here projected would be concerned primarily with the development 
of intelligence in action (an objective roughly equivalent to Paul Wood- 
ring’s “ability to make wise decisions”). Other community institutions 
would be needed to do some of the things high schools now attempt to 
do, for maximum development of individual intelligence depends upon 
emotional, physiological, and other factors. Twentieth century schools 
would be dependent upon other agencies to foster these indispensable 
means to the nurturing of intelligence in a broad sense. 

Such an institution would need to “go all out” to establish a learning 
atmosphere which would be comparable to art galleries, museums, courts, 
and places of worship. Temples of learning would not look like factories 
any more than an art gallery resembles a second-hand book store. We 
have been generally unwilling to hold religious services in “God's own 
out-of-doors,” and courts of law held in sports arenas we regard as bar- 
baric; but education, we apparently feel, can be adequately carried on 
with the teacher and pupil roosting on opposite ends of just about any 
old log. 

A clinical approach to secondary education would produce much 
greater flexibility of individual programs, planned and controlled by 
professionals of no less competence than the staffs of hospitals and clinics. 
Such a program would probably mean that a large percentage of student 
time would be spent in self-directed activities. For instance, a regular 
schedule of TV tapes on science would be available in one learning center 
to a wide range of ages, including out-of-school and junior high-school- 
age students. It would not be necessary to herd students into rooms in 
groups of specified numbers in crder to control attendance. Student 
identification cards could be inserted in recording devices and electric 
eyes could keep each in his place to the extent desired. (How much 
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direction by the staff or reliance upon self-direction should operate in the 
program is irrelevant for the present discussion, but we may free ourselves 
from the present restrictions of a physical plant which has become 
traditional, and from the tyranny of procedures which have become 
customary, without changing our pupil-control policies. ) 

In most communities, educational facilities could be provided for 
studying and observing nearby government and industrial facilities as a 
part of the regular work of the school. The planned use of educational 
resources outside the school, and limited participation in non-school 
community institutions on a grand scale (which has been done for twenty 
years on a small scale throughout America) could add yet another 
dimension to the twentieth century high school. 

A reconstructed high school of the type here projected would be staffed 
as is a hospital and its various clinics with persons of many types of 
expertness. Hospitals require many nurses, interns, and orderlies: the 
reconstructed high school would need many teachers aides, clerks, and 
cadets. The total staff of the school would include a comparatively small 
number of highly specialized teachers and a few teachers who would be 
the educational equivalents of the medical general practitioner. 

The relative irresponsibility of the teacher in our society is out of 
harmony with the needs of an age of specialization. High schools (and 
other educational institutions too) which are truly twentieth century 
institutions would need to be much more tightly organized than at 
present, and must operate at a level of effectiveness rarely achieved today. 
Although direction and evaluation are commonly declared to be valid 
procedures by educational practitioners, their questions are seldom sup- 
ported by staff, or integrated into institutional routine. (In this respect 
the Air War College at Maxwell Air Force Base, for instance, differs 
sharply from civilian institutions.) The ideal concepts of the self-directed 
teacher and the self-directed student are equally fallible. Self-direction 
is a concept of vast significance, but alone it is not a reliable modus 
operandi. Direction of high-school programs should be exercised by per- 
sonnel who know more about the work being done than do those who 
carry it out. This would require new types of school administrators. 

Unwillingness as a people to deal realistically with the discipline 
implicit in work (of all kinds) may yet be our undoing as a people. We 
may die or be enslaved as we insist upon irresponsibility, rely upon self- 
interest, and hope for self-directiveness. Our naive expectation that the 
ideologies of democracy, operating in the Christian-Judaic tradition, are 
certain to triumph over other value systems will not protect us from the 
consequence of failure to build into our social institutions, particularly 
into our schools, procedures which deal directly with what people must 
do in order to live in a society which is unwilling to permit itself to bé 
enslaved or to deteriorate. 
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One way of dealing with this problem is to assign schools the respon- 
sibility for scientifically shaping a limited number of socially desirable 
behavior patterns (which is indeed a dangerous enterprise, to be under- 
taken prayerfully). We may decide, for instance, that certain types of 
behavior with respect to people of other cultures are essential on the part 
of the whole population. We should not attempt to control the whole 
range of behavior with respect to people from other countries, for in- 
stance, although we might so condition all of our youth that they would 
not throw eggs at visiting diplomats or ask exchange teacheys the naive 
questions which are most common. (Viz., “Do you drink milk in your 
country?” ) We have never really come to grips with civic education. Our 
culture, including our schools, does not succeed in teaching devotion to 
laws and regulations; rather it teaches students what the law is and 
permits the development of behavior patterns which flaunt it. 

The dangers inherent in any planned program of attitude development 
are many. We have permitted socially important attitudes to develop in 
ways that are almost entirely beyond responsible social control. At least 
a beginning in this area of education seems to be recommended. We 
might deliberately undertake to condition our young to learn, using the 
full range of available means; for learning is the uniquely significant 
function of our schools. 

We will probably fail to produce a radically reconstructed new high 
school; in fact, the present model may be allowed to continue toward 
obsolecence. This need not occur, for other institutions have refined their 
objectives and have restructured their operation in our culture to meet 
changed conditions. 

Fred Hechinger in The Patterns of the Big Red Schoolhouse avers that 
the Soviets planned deliberately to let their post-Revolutionary schools 
“wither away” in order that their leadership and rank and file might be 
“put away,” thus ensuring the success of the new radically reconstructed 
school, serving only the state. (That they selected the American type 
“progressive” school as the institutional form which was to be liquidated 
is ironical but irrelevant to this discussion.) Perhaps the contemporary 
American high school is going through a “withering” process in terms of 
its potential effectiveness, but it is unlikely to “wither away.” Its further 
debilitation might be hastened by massive Federal educational programs 
of the NYA or CCC type, or of Federally supported integrated schools in 
states which have not understood the full meaning of either the Civil War 
or of democracy in today’s world. The steady growth of parochial and 
other private schools (Catholic high-school enrollments have increased 
90% since 1945) together with rapidly expanding training programs of 
industry for their own employees, and the availability of educational 
materials skillfully marketed in retail outlets, may contribute to the fur- 
ther retreat of the high school from its once dominant position in the 
cultural life of America. 
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The list of about a dozen specific steps which might strengthen the high 
school and which could transform it into a new model, but by no means 
a new vehicle, are within the reach of most communities. These specifics 
are merely suggestive of what might be done, one or two items at a time, 
to reconstruct our high schools. 

It seems clear that the American people will not deliberately permit 
their high schools to “wither away,” but, without a clearer understanding 
of the educational needs of the nation and the potential of our least- 
occupied-in-productive-work-group, our adolescents, they may well con- 
tinue to put up with high schools which serve primarily as community 
centers and neglect many of the basic educational needs of our youth. 
It is not suggested that more money be provided, although a reasonably 
adequate educational program would require and must merit more finan- 
cial support than is available today in all but a few communities. The 
major need of our high schools is a markely higher level of expectation as 
to its educational productivity. Changing the goals for schools in our 
society depends upon reconstructing public opinion. Only as this occurs 
can there be any expectation that our high schools might be reconstructed. 

Robert Frost on a recent Meet the Press program declared that our 
schools might profit from the lessons taught by both Athens and Sparta. 
Let our schools emulate Sparta and operate with more rigor; and pay 
homage to Athens by improving their tone, Mr. Frost advised. But of the 
two, he concluded, it is more important that we tone up our schools. For 
it would be preferable to die in pursuit of an Athenian than to be long- 
lived Spartans. Many high-school principals would probably join the 
author in a fervent “Amen, Mr. Frost.” 

















Secondary Education and the Current 


Educational Debate 
OVID F. PARODY 


; is a great debate raging in American educational circles. You 
know the many issues as well as I do, therefore I shall not bore you with 
an enumeration of them. However, I would like to abstract from this 
debate one major theme for our consideration. It goes something like 
this: “The American secondary school needs to raise its academic stand- 
ards so pupils will have to work harder to excel.” Now some of us are 
in agreement with this directive and have already moved ahead with 
plans to readjust our school programs accordingly. And perhaps this is 
what we should all do, but first I think we should give it some thought 
because I am convinced that, if we give the public what it is asking for, 
they will not get what they really want or need. Therefore, I propose 
that we spend some time thinking together about this proposition. I think 
we can break it down into three parts for analysis: 

1. The raising of standards 

2. Getting pupils to work harder 

3. The idea of excelling 


RAISING STANDARDS 


Now let us turn to the first point—the raising of standards. When we 
begin to think about standards, we note that the nature of standards differs 
according to the purposes for which they are used. First there are stand- 
ards which are used for the purpose of raising quality through a process 
of selection and elimination. A life-insurance examination is a good 
example of this type of standard. An applicant is examined by a physician 
and is passed or failed according to certain predetermined standards. 
Another illustration of this type of standard would be the New York State 
Regents Preliminary Examinations which are given at the end of the 
eighth grade. These have to be passed before a pupil can be admitted 
to the high school. Obviously standards of this type serve to raise the 
quality of the group selected because people below the predetermined 
standard are not accepted. 

However, there is another type of standard which is used when we 
have to select and distribute people without the possibility of elimination. 
The annual health checkup would illustrate this type of standard. We go 
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to our doctor and he examines us and reports on our strengths and weak- 
nesses and suggests a health program appropriate to our needs—a little 
more of this and a little less of that, generally a little less of that. Another 
example of this type is the eighth-grade examinations which a counselor 
uses for guiding a pupil in program making. Standards of this type do 
not improve our quality of health or scholarship, but they do aid in 
making a more purposeful distribution of abilities. 

This point is obvious, yet it needs to be emphasized, because it seems 
to me that, in the educational debate, these two types of standards are 
constantly being confused. Colleges can raise the level of academic 
achievement simply by raising their standards of admission, but the 
secondary schools can’t do this, and yet the public seems to think that it 
can. High schools can raise the standards for admission to certain sub- 
jects or courses of study, but this does not raise the general scholastic 
level of the school—it merely redistributes the abilities already there. We 
have to accept the fact that, as a matter of broad social policy, our 
secondary schools are deliberately non-selective. 

Let me give you a typical example of this confusion. Some time ago, 
Fred Hechinger, an educational writer, said in the New York Times, 
“The raising of standards for the great mass of students would mean a 
spectacular improvement in the country’s total reservoir of skills.” Now 
I ask you, would it? This confusion in regard to the nature of standards 
reminds me of the girl who was asked how high she liked her heels. Her 
reply was, 6:2. But you may not agree with this analysis. You may think 
it is just a splitting of hairs and dealing in sophistries. You may think 
that the public is right in demanding that we raise standards, especially 
to challenge the gifted and superior to work up to their capacity. And 
this moves us to the second part of our analysis—“to make pupils work 
harder.” 

Getrinc Pupits To Work Harper 

Will the raising of standards make people work harder? Perhaps so 
with some of our more talented youngsters who may have been coasting 
along. But the deeper and more significant question to raise would be, 
Why were they loafing? This brings us into the area of human motivation, 
where we find that the social scientists have been doing a lot of research 
in this area. Their answers are not complete, but they do provide us with 
some guidance. They tell us that people will work harder and more 
constructively if certain conditions are met. Among these conditions are 
the following: 

1. People need to be known and understood. 

2. People need to be recognized and respected as individuals. 

3. People need to be allowed to assume responsibility; that is, in plan- 
ning and establishing goals. 

4. People need to be kept active along their lines of interest. 

5. People need to feel secure and be dealt with firmly but kindly. 
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These are some of the conditions which have to be met if people are to 
work hard and well. I am sure that you could go on and add others from 
your own experience in working with people. The problem has shifted 
from the mere manipulation of external standards to the much more 
significant and complex problem of developing a school culture which will 
facilitate human growth because it is organized to serve human needs. 

We should be clear as to just whose needs we are working on. A friend 
of mine visited a private school recently. When he stepped into the 
corridor, he met a boy who was cackling like a chicken. When he met 


the headmaster, he said, “That boy————.” “Oh, yes,” interrupted the 
headmaster, “I know, he is very disturbed.” “But isn’t there anything you 
can do?” asked my friend. “Well, yes . . . | guess so,” mused the head- 


master, “but you see we need the eggs.” 

Another point to be considered in regard to motivation is that school 
motivations do not exist in isolation from the larger society of which the 
school is a part. In the long run, school goals have to be in harmony 
with cultural goals. This brings us to the third part of our problem— 
“What does it mean to excel in our society?” 


Tue Ipea or EXCELLING 

In a society where the meaning of success is clearly spelled out, school 
goals are relatively easy to arrive at. Under such circumstances, the 
values of the culture set in motion prevailing winds and establish direction 
flags which guide behavior in the desired direction. This was the case for 
many years in America. Our national growth was keyed to the concept of 
individual success; our cultural hero was the business tycoon—the rugged 
individualist who came up the hard way. But today we have a more 
corporate society and the picture has blurred. Instead of the rugged 
individualist, we hear more about the organization man—the conformist 
in the grey flannel suit. In addition, the problem of our national survival 
in competition with Russia in the Space Age now dominates the world 
scene. Formerly we held to the view that if each man followed his own 
self interest, the national welfare would automatically be provided for. 
Now we have to equate self interest with the national interest. 

It is charged that the public schools are neglecting talent in what 
should be a pursuit of excellence. The pursuit of excellence is certainly 
a worth-while goal, but the very nature of a pursuit of excellence makes 
for a neglect of talent. The best we can do is to help pupils make a wise 
choice of the talent which they want to pursue to excellence as they 
judiciously neglect other talents which might be developed. If a young- 
ster spends a large part of his time on science in a superior group, is he 
neglecting his other talents? 

Admiral Rickover neglected whatever talents he might have had for 
becoming a professor of history when he became a naval officer. And 
Professor Bestor neglected whatever talents he had for becoming a naval 
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officer when he became a professor of history. And both Professor Bestor 
and Admiral Rickover have become critics of the public schools largely 
because both of them have neglected whatever talents they had for be- 
coming students of the behavioral sciences. 

This is to say that it is not possible to develop fully all of the talents 
of any individual; therefore, it is even more impossible for a school 
system to develop fully all of the talents of its students. A school system, 
to pursue excellence properly, will have to function through a guidance 
process which wisely develops certain talents and at the same time 
judiciously neglects others. 

In summary, the American secondary school is under pressure to make 
students work harder by raising academic standards. The general as- 
sumption seems to be that, if students work harder on tougher subjects, 
we shall solve the educational problems of the Space Age. I think that 
this is a dangerous over-simplification of the problem which is likely to 
deepen our confusion and add to our frustration. We need to rely more 
on wisdom drawn from our democratic philosophy and the psycho-social 
foundations of education as we attempt to guide the growth of individual 
boys and girls. 

Of course the person who doesn’t subscribe to the raising of intellectual 
standards in our high schools as the one-shot quickie solution to our 
educational problems leaves himself open to the charge of anti-intellec- 
tualism. On the contrary, I believe that the true anti-intellectual is the 
person who seeks to promote scholarship, but ignores the mounting schol- 
arship of the social sciences which teaches us that: 

1. Man does not learn with his mind, but with his whole organism—body, 
mind, and emotions. The way he feels about what he learns is just as im- 
portant as the knowledge he learns. 

2. Man does not learn in school alone. He is educated by his total 
environment—home, school, and community. It is impossible to separate 
in-school and out-of-school learnings, and frequently the out-of-school learnings 
are more dominant than school learnings. Education is not the same as 
schooling. 

3. Each man is unique. Each person draws different meanings from the 
same experience. Teaching is not the same as learning. 

4. Men do fail, but their failure is due more to poor interpersonal 
celations rather than lack of scholastic challenge. 

Many other insights could be listed, but this is sufficient to indicate that 
any approach that is confined to working on the intellect alone through 
the single agency of the school is doomed to defeat. The really intellec- 
tual approach is a cooperative one involving the home-school-community. 
I hope, therefore, that we can look upon the present emphasis on raising 
intellectual standards as the beginning of a continuing search toward a 
more adequate program for our social democracy as we enter the Space 
Age. 
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“What is a good high-school education?” asks Dr. Conant. Then he 
goes on to say, “A meaningless question to my mind unless you specify 
the pupil, his environment, his capacities, and his ambitions.” If our 
problems appear to be overwhelming, I think we can take heart from 
reviewing the history of our profession which clearly shows that periods 
of educational controversy and debate have always been followed by 
creative educational advances. Therefore, if we can continue to meet our 
problems from day to day with intelligence and courage, we can move 
forward in the faith that the Bestors and Rickovers of today will be 
followed by the Horace Manns and John Deweys of tomorrow. 








Examples of Action Research 


MORTON ALPREN 


is teachers, supervisors, and administrators have begun to show 
increased interest in action research. The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development,' a department of the NEA, in forwarding the 
utilization of action research, typifies a professional membership that 
desires more specific information on how it works. The attempt in this 
brief writing is to provide two concrete examples in the hopes that they 
will help clarify how the ideas can be applied in any school system. 

The setting is the high school at Easton, Pennsylvania. The goal is the 
improvement of individualized instruction. One of the means toward this 
goal is an in-service program to help teams of teachers who work with the 
same pupils at each grade level. The first year for each team’s work 
includes meetings of the teachers involved, an administrator who chairs 
the meetings, a guidance specialist who serves as a resource person, and 
an outside consultant. After the first year’s work, the team becomes more 
self-sufficient and relies less on non-teaching personnel. 


EXAMPLE |. THE ASSIGNMENT LOAD or PUPILS 


At this meeting, the agenda deals with providing different assignments 
for different levels of pupil ability within the same class. One teacher 
objects to the attempt because she feels that most of the pupils do not 
spend sufficient time on their studies at present. She feels that differen- 
tiating assignments is likely to lead to less effort on the part of those who 
already display too little. 

The guidance specialist disagrees. If anything, he claims, there is too 
heavy a homework load placed on the students at present. The other 
teachers tend to agree with the first teacher and the principal agrees with 
the guidance specialist. 

At this point, the consultant states that we really do not know what 
the typical assignment load is for the students. All agree. The problem 
becomes clear. The direction is simple. A study is begun to determine 
from each class how much time, out of class, each student spends on 
school work. Each member of the meeting performs a function in the 
study so that no individual is overtaxed in the effort. 

‘Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Research for Curric Improvement, 
1957 Yearbook. Washington 6, D. C.: The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W 

Morton Alpren is Associate Professor of Education, Temple University, Philadelphia 
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The result, in this case, revealed that most students were not doing too 
much outside school work and cleared the air for next steps toward the 
goal of individualizing instruction. This was to help the teachers make 
provisions for pupils to contract, as individuals, for a type and length of 
assignment in line with their interests and abilities. 


EXAMPLE II. IDENTIFICATION OF PUPILS FOR NEWLY SCHEDULED CLASSES 


The same team is wrestling with the question of whether to provide 
special classes for the next year. Is there any value to experimenting 
with instructional provisions for three classes in English, mathematics, 
and history by grouping the pupils according to past subject, performance 
and potential achievement? Again, there is some division of opinion. 
Those who favor the attempt believe that the teaching-learning situation 
can be facilitated better by trying it. Those opposed believe that previous 
achievement is too diverse. That is, too many previous high and low 
achievers will not be high or low in all three areas of curriculum experi- 
ences. 

Once again, the action research calls for a simple answer to a simply 
and clearly stated question. To what degree are pupils high or low 
performers in the three subject areas under consideration? Each teacher 
agrees to submit an independent list of student rankings according to 
observation and judgment. These lists are compared to each other as well 
as to objective test data from guidance records. 

The result surprises all members present. For the most part, for this 
grade and this high school, the pupils are fairly consistent in high and low 
performance and potential achievement in all three of these subject areas. 
Furthermore, there is no significant difference in comparing achievement 
by subject area pairings. (Many of us believe that success and interest 
in English and history are more common than either one of the two is to 
mathematics. ) 

Once again, this permits the group to move toward its goal. The 
experiment does more than that. It identifies which pupils require addi- 
tional tutorial provisions the next year. Where pupils are low in one area 
but in a high group (or the reverse), teachers will attempt to meet these 
differences by working with individuals and small groups of pupils in 
special periods. Some will require more help to sustain their efforts. 
Others will require more challenge in a subject area to enrich their work. 


The skills for action research lie dormant in most school meetings and 
in-service programs. School personnel can make their intelligence func- 
tion towards educational progress by frequently making no more than 
an objective attempt to raise and answer a question. The above examples, 
it is hoped, will provide some impetus to tapping this intelligence for 
more action research. 





The Roles for the School Board Member, 
Superintendent, Principal, and Classroom 
Teacher in an Effective, Well-Integrated 


Guidance Program 
FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


alii cannot proceed in a vacuum. It must deal with people. 
Likewise, educational opportunities must be considered not so much in 
relation to local, state, and Federal lines of responsibility as how they act 
upon and for John and Mary. These educational opportunities must be 
considered in the light of their effect upon boys and girls, each one having 
problems which are unique and personal. All educational opportunities 
available to them must be translated according to their aptitudes, abilities, 
interests, attitudes, limitations, and opportunities. We must first “learn” 
Johnny before we can teach him. This we are assisted in doing through 
a program of guidance services. 

Guidance is a process, developmental in nature, by which an individual 
is assisted to understand and accept his abilities, aptitudes, interests, and 
attitudinal patterns in relation to his aspirations, so that he may increas- 
ingly become more capable of making free and wise choices, both as an 
individual and as a member of a dynamic, expanding society. In this 
process, certain guidance services are utilized. 

Recorded Informational Services About the Individual Pupil Which Are 
Used for His Assistance 

The individual's personal development cannot take place or be planned 
for without knowledge of his characteristics. Since the information needed 
to counsel a pupil at any time may concern his health—physical, mental, 
or emotional—educational achievement, attitudes, aptitudes, interests, abil- 
ities, family relationships, hobbies, work experiences, or other pertinent 
characteristics, it is essential that these data be cumulative, recorded, 
and available for use. While identifying and recording an individual's 
characteristics are functions of a program of guidance services, it is only 
through the wise interpretation and use of these data that their recordings 
and filing take on meaning. All members of the staff—classroom teachers 
as well as specialists—are able to add information to the individual's 
cumulative inventory as it occurs. “In the ninth- or tenth-grade period or 


Franklin R. Zeran is Dean of the School of Education, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 
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earlier the parents of each student, or the adult or adults rsponsible for 
him, should be interviewed by the teacher or guidance worker, using a 
standard data recording form. Such forms would probably have to be 
developed for each program. The essential point of focus is on the 
family’s expectations, both positive and negative, regarding the student's 
occupational and educational career.”' Anecdotal records, case records, 
case conference reports, and other type home-visit reports are essential 
data to be included. This data should be kept up-to-date so that a “trial 
balance” may be struck at any time there is need by the pupil of having 
assistance. 

Counseling Services 

Assistance to the individual should take the form of helping him iden- 
tify, understand, and solve his problems by facing facts and using them 
in making plans. This objective is achieved through the counseling 
process. “The particular roles that each individual ultimately will play, 
depend upon the insights he achieves and the abilities and capacities he 
learns to use. Therefore, in addition to its concern with the common needs 
of all students, counseling gives primary attention to the differential needs 
of each individual student, which stem from the wide individual differ- 
ences in abilities, interests, and personality characteristics which exist 
and which can be measured. It is the development of the individual 
student as a unique entity which is the center of emphasis of the counsel- 
ing function.”? 

“The common goal of both teacher and counselor is to help the individ- 
ual student derive maximum benefit from school learning situations so 
that his contribution to society will be the greatest of which he is capable, 
and so that he will attain that personal fulfillment that is the right and 
responsibility of each of our citizens.”* It would be fortunate if all faculty 
and staff members were equally able to do good counseling, but, because 
of such elements as personality, interest, training, and experience, some 
will be more able than others to counsel pupils. Quality is a necessity 
for effective counseling. However, the total counseling job is not a one- 
person responsibility. This is equally true in large, medium, or small 
schools. While definite assignments as counselors must be made to cer- 
tain faculty members, there is need in any organized counseling program 
for cooperative action or the part of all faculty members if the counseling 
responsibilities are to be carried out. 

Informational Services 

In meeting the specific needs of Johnny, we are obligated to offer 
assistance so as to develop a close and desirable relationship between his 
aptitudes, abilities, attitudes, interests, and limitations, and his objectives 


‘American Association for the Advancement of Science. Identification and Guidance of Able 
Students. Report of Conference on Testing and Counseling, University of Michigan. May 28-31, 
1958. P. 11. 

"Ibid., p. 15. 

‘Ibid. 
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—whether they be training or jobs. If John and Mary have a right to 
expect that the school will assist in the acquiring of those skills and 
attitudes necessary for making satisfactory adjustments—socially and emo- 
tionally—then their adjustment to learning, training, or working situations 
cannot be ignored. Vocational choice, based upon a careful study of the 
objective and its relationship to the individual's abilities, interests, and 
limitations, is one outcome of a program of guidance services. Besides 
acquiring information as to individual characteristics, it is essential that 
occupational and educational opportunities be identified and the infor- 
mation made available to all individuals. 

“Deliberate enlargement of young people’s awareness of occupational 
alternatives is needed both in small towns and in large cities. Few young 
people in any American community readily encounter the realities of 
many different occupations. Even those living in cities see at firsthand 
only a small fraction of its manifold occupational activities. It is not so 
easy to see adults at daily work as it used to be. Many a youth has never 
been able to see his own father engaged in the activities of his regular 
occupation. To provide occupational information systematically, is a task 
which should be accepted by every school and college.”* 

Follow-up Services 

It is only through a continuing follow-up of its school-leavers—graduates 
or drop-outs—that the school is in a position to ascertain the market- 
ability of its products in an ever-changing consumer's market. Follow-up 
studies will provide pertinent data relative to the number of pupils 
entering and pursuing higher education, the occupational distribution of 
those who have entered employment, the number employed, the approxi- 
mate beginning salaries of workers, the types of training pursued, the 
type and amount of supplementary training needed to hold or progress in 
the present position, and training needed to secure a job. In light of these 
data, it is the obligation of the school to reveal and interpret these findings 
to its pupils and, in turn, to modify its program of offerings. 

Placement Services 

Placement should be interpreted as the satisfactory adjustment of the 
pupil to the next situation whether in school or on-the-job. These adjust- 
ments must take place with full consideration of the individual's charac- 
teristics as well as his objectives. This means that certain staff members 
should be skilled in the identification and isolation of the objective so that 
it can be studied and analyzed in terms of the individual's abilities and 
limitations. However, all staff members must have or develop those skills 
necessary to offer assistance through the individual's inventory, so that 
this adjustment will be based upon up-to-date facts. 

The guidance program should operate for all pupils from the elemen- 
tary through the secondary level in the school. It should be noted that 


‘The Educational Policies Commission Manpower and Education Washington 6, D. C 
National Education Association. 1956. P. 86. 
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“an able young person from a home that gives no encouragement to 
college attendance is not likely to enroll in a college preparatory cur- 
riculum upon entering high school unless the idea has been fostered 
earlier. This consideration points up one important need for good guid- 
ance in elementary schools.” It does not apply only to the so-called 
maladjusted individuals—nor should the services be directed mainly to 
the identification and serving of the gifted. In the identification of the 
gifted and talented, one also identifies the “normal” individuals and those 
at the other end of the “unnormal” scale. The guidance services are to be 
developed for all individuals. 

A program of guidance services does not imply “soft education.” 
Rather, through the guidance services, the staff uses the knowledges 
about the physiological and psychological development of the boys and 
girls to identify those who are mature enough and ready to tackle the 
various educational processes. Not all are ready at the same time to 
take and master mathematics, science, languages, and the other subjects. 
Some are never ready and able to move as far as the others. This, 
however, should not be used as an excuse for not demanding and getting 
mastery of the basic elements of the tool subjects. These tool subjects 
are the keys which open the door to further learning, whether in the 
areas of the industrial arts, homemaking, driver education, languages, 
science, or mathematics. Developmental levels of each boy and girl 
must be ascertained in order to know what each is able to master at that 
time. “Where previous thinking was in terms of remedial work and 
special services, it is now necessary to think along the lines of each 
child's contributing to the level of his ability and working with materials 
at a level where he can succeed.” 

Guidance services will also assist the individual to develop, in the area 
of self-discipline, an acceptance of responsibility for action he has taken 
by virtue of helping each person through the counseling process to arrive 
at making his own decisions. “Guidance should bring into focus, all the 
experience which develops self-reliance and responsibility in the indi- 
vidual.” 


Tue Rove or THE ScHooL BoaRD MEMBER IN A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
The school board members have specific responsibilities, as do mem- 
bers of the administrative staff and the teaching force. Among these are 
the following:* 
1. Discover what the attitude and philosophy of the superintendent 
and principals are relative to a guidance program before they are em- 
ployed. 


‘Ibid., p. 90 

*Harold Wright Berard, C. Evan James, and Franklin R. Zeran. Guidance Services in 
Elementary Schools. New York: Chartwell House, Inc. 1954. P. 1 

"Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., p. 85 

*Adapted from Franklin R. Zeran and Galen Jones. “The Role of the School Board Members in 
a Pupil-Personnel Program.” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
October 1947. Pp. 31-32. 
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2. Ascertain what is being done in the elementary and secondary 
schools in regard to the analysis of the individual, informational services, 
counseling, placement, follow-up, and services by other specialists. 

3. Determine whether these guidance services are organized. If not, 
encourage the organization of these services into a functional program. 

4. Provide funds for necessary equipment, supplies, and at least one 
private room in each building for interviewing and counseling. 

5. Employ qualified specialists whenever feasible. “Ideally, the coun- 
selor will have had teaching experience and other educational back- 
ground that will have made him familiar with pupil reactions and ad- 
justment in the classroom.” 

6. Select those teachers when employing replacements who are 
guidance minded and also with a view to supplementing the skills of 
other staff members. 

7. Encourage the in-service training of teachers in the development 
and furtherance of skills in guidance services. 

It can be seen that the school board members, if they are to carry out 
the above functions properly, need to understand what is meant by the 
term “guidance services.” Perhaps the in-service training of board 
members should include basic understandings of testing, occupational 
and educational information, and the counseling process. Short dinner 
meetings, followed by some aspect of the guidance services could be 
held once a month or once every-other-month, and the services of 
guidance personnel at an institution of higher learning could be utilized. 
As a group of dedicated laymen, charged with the educational and 
occupational future of the community, state, and nation, it can be 
anticipated that these board members would be better able to carry on 
their duties if given such assistance. 

In light of the National Defense Education Act, 1958, it is incumbent 
upon board members to become acquainted with those parts of the Act 
which have meaning for the guidance program in their local school 
system. The following items merit the studied consideration of the 
board members: 


1. Trrte II. Loans to Students in Institutions of Higher Education 


These funds are available to entering college freshmen. The agreement 
with any institution of higher learning, and the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education shall: provide that in the selection of students to receive 
loans from such student loan fund, special consideration shall be given to 
(A) students with a superior academic background who express a desire 
to teach in elementary or secondary schools, and (B) students whose 
academic background indicates a superior capacity or preparation in 
science, mathematics, engineering, or a modern foreign language. 


*American Association for the Advancement of Science, op. cit., p. 25 
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2. Trrte V. Guidance, Counseling, and Testing: Identification and En- 
couragement of Able Students 
Part A: deals with the use of these funds for testing students in the 
local secondary schools to identify those with outstanding aptitudes and 
abilities. It also authorizes use of these funds for guidance and counseling 
in the local secondary schools. 


Part B: deals with counseling and guidance training institutes in 
institutions of higher learning. Funds are available through contracts 
with institutions selected by the U.S. Commissioner of Education to pay 
stipends to those in attendance. Those eligible are personnel now en- 
gaged in counseling and guidance of students in the local secondary 
schools or teachers in the local secondary schools preparing to engage in 
counseling and guidance. 


Board members also have the responsibility to study and translate the 
Conant report in terms of their local situation. It is said that any com- 
munity can have the kind of an educational program it wishes. If this 
be true, then there needs to be written policies as to what kind of an 
educational program the community wants and is willing to pay for. 
Without this, too often, the educational program is determined by small, 
persistent, vociferous minorities. To study and translate properly the 
Conant report, the local schools should carry on a program of self- 
evaluation, have the findings reviewed by a small group from outside the 
system, place in action the needed changes, and then maintain a con- 
tinuing self-evaluation. 

Adult education for the community will be needed to assist many to 
meet the demands of a different world than that in which they were born 
and educated. Furthermore, “it is recognized that not all of our superior 
and talented youth will choose to enter college. Some of them with 
special interests and abilities will, for example, take high-school programs 
which prepare them for mechanical occupations, including secretarial 
work. In such instances, it is likely that some additional formal training 
beyond high school will benefit them.”’® A dynamic world requires that 
there be formalized educational opportunities available to each individual 
as he finds need to meet the new demands imposed upon him by changing 
conditions. 


Tue ROLE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT IN A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The superintendent of schools, as executive officer to the board of edu- 
cation, has an important role to play in the inception and development 
of a program of guidance services in the schools under his direction. This 
role, to be channeled properly, must be predicated upon his knowledge of 
what constitutes a guidance program. To that end, the superintendent 
needs to: 


“North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Student Project. A Prospectus. 1958. Pp. 2-3. 
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1. Understand the basic philosophy underlying a program of guidance 
services. The definition given at the beginning of this article as well as 
the remainder of the introduction will assist in this function. This 
understanding is essential since it is the focal point from which he will 
operate. 

2. Realize that the guidance services are continuing in nature and 
must function throughout both the elementary and secondary levels if 
they are to be effective. 

3. Develop, with his staff, an in-service training program, dealing with 
the areas of the guidance services, which reaches all levels of the school 
system. 

4. Have a firm understanding of the question “Why test.” He need 
not know how to administer an individual test, but he needs to know 
enough about testing to raise questions when tests are recommended for 
purchase. He needs to brush up on the usage of “validity”'' and how 
arrived at more than “reliability”; multi-purpose use of tests; proper 
administration; scoring; and especially the interpretation of the results 
of the tests. To this end he will develop a need for intensive use of tests 
rather than the extensive use now so prevalent. 

5. Employ those personnel whose philosophy of guidance services is 
not counter to that of the system. In many cases the individual's 
philosophy will not be exactly the same, but it certainly should not be 
contrary to that of the system. 

6. Study the qualifications of all personnel recommended for employ- 
ment as counselors. Personality qualifications head the list. An individual 
can supplement his skills and abilities, but the odds are against his 
changing his personality factors. Counselors should, first of all, be 
certificated to be teachers and should have had several years of successful 
teaching experience at the level where counseling is to take place before 
being considered for appointment. The minimal preparation for a 
counselor is “the Master's degree in a program of counselor preparation 
which includes a core of study in psychology and education, with some 
supervised practical experience in counseling.”'* It is well to be wary of 
those individuals or institutions which bandy around the term “inter- 
disciplinary approach to the training of the counselor.” Sometimes the 
course titles have a prefix of Education rather than Psychology or 
Sociology. That has little to do with the content or value of the courses. 
The important thing is—has the individual had courses similar to: 
Principles and Practices of Guidance Services; Occupational and Edu- 
cational Information; Counseling Techniques; Psychological Tests and 
Testing; Mental Hygiene; Individual Differences; Exceptional Children; 
etc.P Has the training been secured in an institution where the counselor 

“John W. M. Rothney, Paul J. Danielson, and Robert A. Heimann. Measurement for Guidance 


New York: Harper and Brothers. 1959. Pp. 48-81. 
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trainers themselves were counselors at the level in which they offer 
training? It is nice for a person to have had a course in anthropology— 
and, many stress it as real preparation to couseling; however, ask the 
question: “What has that to do with the problem of counseling?” If an 
individual is employed first of all as a teacher, the skills and abilities 
of this individual can be determined. Also, it can be determined if he is 
a leader, a team worker, whether he has any ideas and whether he can 
carry them out or is merely an “idea” man who needs someone else to 
put them into action. 

7. Know that the program of guidance services will be a shifting one 
since it is based on the skills, abilities, and interests of the staff. To this 
end, employment of staff needs to be based upon a continuing evaluation 
of the guidance program. . 

8. Refrain from demanding that all boys and girls have algebra or 
plane geometry to be graduated from high school. Identify the able 
individuals and hold them to higher standards of requirements with fewer 
electives based upon probable future needs. 

9. Encourage community occupational surveys, follow-up of the school- 
leaver, and self-evaluation studies in order to have the curriculum, course 
content, and staff adequate to the needs of a dynamic community. 


Tue ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The program of guidance services will flourish only when the ad- 
ministrator has the guidance point of view. Harden'® would ask the 
administrator to take inventory before investing time, money, and energy 
in a guidance program. He asks the administrator the following six 
questions and indicates that a “yes” on all six is essential: 

1. Is the administrator willing to give his time and energy in getting 
the program underway? 

2. Can provision be made for competent counseling services? 

3. Can the entire educational program be better articulated in order 
that guidance may be a continuous process? 

4. Can the agencies in the community be mobilized in the interests of 
the guidance program? 

5. Can the administrator provide the leadership and resources needed 
to establish an in-service program for the staff? 

6. Can the administrator encourage teachers to make youth studies 
and carry on other activities of importance? 

The administrator's task is one of planning, organizing, and co- 
ordinating the efforts of all in order to place the appropriate emphasis 
on the guidance program. To achieve this goal, it will be essential for the 
administrator to recognize four closely related factors of the program:"* 


“Edgar L. Harden. How To Organize Your Guidance Program. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates. 1950. Pp. 1-4 
“Franklin R. Zeran and Galen Jones, op. cit., pp. 25-27 
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Guidance leadership 


. The participation of all staff members 
. An evolving curriculum and a flexibility in scheduling pupils, based 


on evidence of the individual pupil’s needs as revealed by a functioning 
broad program of guidance services 

In light of these factors, the following functions of the guidance pro- 
gram are offered as the responsibility of the administrator: 


] 


3 


. Administrative— 
A. Make adequate provision in the budget for carrying on the 
guidance program. 
B. Establish and maintain a cumulative record system. See to it that 
it is kept cumulative and that it is used in the counseling process. 


. Organizational— 


A. Recognize the need and importance of a comprehensive guidance 
program and give it his unqualified personal support. 

B. Make his staff cognizant of the value, functions, and problems 
of guidance services. The work of the guidance program cannot 
be carried on in any school, no matter how well provided with 
specialists on the staff, unless the entire faculty understands and 
sympathizes with the objectives of the program and, in fact, 
participates in many of the activities required. There must be an 
acceptance of the administrator and the staff of guidance prin- 
ciples and active participation in the program by all. 

C. Work out and coordinate the guidance program cooperatively 
with members of the staff. 

D. Provide for a guidance committee. 

E. Coordinate all available co-curricular resources to aid in the 
program. 

F. Coordinate and use all available community resources to aid in 
the program. 

G. Give desirable publicity to improve school, home, and com- 
munity relationships. 

. Inventorying of guidance needs— 
Take stock of existing activities and services which can be con- 
sidered as serving the guidance program. From here, the way 
leads logically to doing better the desirable things already being 
done, and working them into a definite program. As the program 
demonstrates its usefulness and as the faculty adds to its skill in 
the use of guidance tools, additional services may then be added. 


4 Personnel needs— 

A. Select best qualified workers as counselors. It is recognized that 
the success of a program depends in large measure on the 
selection of individuals with suitable personality traits and 
proper backgrounds with respect to previous training and ex- 
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perience. It is a definite responsibility of the administrator to 
recommend for training those staff members, who through their 
experiences and activities in the school system, have proved 
themselves to be suited to counseling work. 


B. Offer special inducements and recognition to counselors in the 


guidance program where special services and training are re- 
quired. 


Scheduling— 


A. 


B. 
C. 


Arrange the school schedule so that every pupil may have an 
opportunity for counseling services. 

See that ample time is allowed the counselor. 

Recognize that the time allotted counselors is not “free period” 
time to be encroached upon by having them sit in or take over 
classes of teachers who are absent from class because of illness, 
class play coaching, graduation processional assignments, or 
other duties. 


Equipment, supplies, and quarters— 


Provide suitable quarters and facilities for the counseling service. 
Counseling is on an individual basis and quarters should be 
provided to meet this individual need. 


Program planning— 


A. 


B. 


Evaluate and revise the curricula in an endeavor to meet pupil 
needs. It is the responsibility of the school to evaluate and 
modify its program of offerings in the light of what happens to 
all who have enrolled—whether they be graduates or drop-outs. 
It should be noted that “providing appropriate educational 
opportunities for the gifted is not only a matter of finding class- 
rooms and equipment and good teachers; it involves a creative 
re-analysis of the educational program itself.” 

Offer a broad program of co-curricular activities to aid in all- 
around pupil development. 


8. In-service training for staff members— 


Plan, promote, and assist in the in-service training of the faculty, 
both on-the-job and during summer sessions. In any guidance 
program, in-service training is essential to the effective develop- 
ment and progress of that program. An in-service training pro- 
gram is the surest means of bringing about desired cooperation 
in and understanding of the program. Such training is essential, 
also, to improve the abilities of those who carry specific re- 
sponsibilities and to give new understandings and increased 
skills in the techniques of the guidance services to all members 
of the faculty and staff. 


9. Evaluation of the program— 


Provide for continuous evaluation of the guidance program. Only 


“The Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., p. 107. 
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through continuous evaluation may one ascertain where he has 
been, what has been effective, and what plans should be made in 
developing an expanded program of services. For example, 
Wright and Jung'* recommended for Indiana that “the school 
officials should extend the schools’ counseling services to include 
planned conferences with the parents of capable youths. This 
would not only serve to give parents the basic information 
regarding further education needed, but would also serve the 
important function of encouraging parents to consider the edu- 
cational opportunities for their children. The school would then 
not only assist in encouraging youths to continue their education, 
but it would also inform the parents and thereby gain the ad- 
vantage of having the parents also acting to encourage the 
youths.” 

Wright and Jung also found that “a large majority of the 
youths, according to parents and school officials, had made no 
plans to continue while still in high school; however, following 
graduation approximately one half of them stated that they 
really did want to continue. This seems to be evidence again for 
the need in the high school for some means to urge capable 
youths in more than just a casual way to consider the matter of 
further education.”'? This is borne out further by a statement in 
the prospectus of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. “The very thought of attending college or 
pursuing any formal education beyond the high school never 
enters the mind of many very capable students. Their environ- 
ment-community, home, and peer groups—is such that college is 
never considered as a goal. They are oriented to immediate 
economic self-sufficiency through a job, an apprenticeship, or 
marriage. This frequently leads to curricular choices based upon 
specific vocational goals which preclude the election of basic 
courses in such subjects as mathematics, science, or foreign 
languages. As a result, they are academically unequipped should 
they later wish to continue their formal education.” 


Tue ROLE oF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER IN A GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
As was pointed out previously, guidance is a process, developmental in 
nature, by which an individual is assisted to understand and accept his 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, and attitudinal patterns in relation to his 
aspirations, so that he may increasingly become more capable of making 
free and wise choices, both as an individual and as a member of a 
dynamic, expanding society. In this process, certain guidance services 


Wendell W. Wright and Christian W. Jung. Why Capable High-School Students Do Not 
Continue Their Schooling. Bloomington Division of Research and Field Services. Indiana 
University. Vol. 35. No. 1. January 1959. P. 63. 

“Ibid., p. 60. 

4*North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, op. cit., p. 4. 
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are utilized; namely, the analysis of the individual, occupational and 
educational information, counseling, placement, and follow-up of the 
school-leavers. These services, planned or incidental in nature, exist in 
varying degree in all schools and hence no teacher can remain untouched 
by them. Howevei, the proper functioning of the services and processes 
depends in large measure upon the cooperative efforts of all of the 
classroom teachers to a planned program of guidance services. “Guidance 
is not the work of a few specialists. It is rather a service from the entire 
school staff, which requires some people with special knowledge and 
skills, but enlists the cooperation of all.” There is definite need for 
trained guidance specialists in each school, but, without the active 
cooperation of the classroom teacher, the specialists could not succeed 
for the classroom teacher is directly and intimately involved in all 
guidance activities of the students. Arbuckle points out that “There is 
increasing agreement among teachers and professional personnel workers 
that not only can teachers function as personnel workers in the class- 
room, but also, if they are to do an effective and positive job of teaching, 
they must function as personnel workers.””° 

The heart of the educational process is the classroom teacher; hence, 
the classroom teacher is the basis of any good guidance program, since 
the first requisite to teaching is to study the individual student. There 
can be no avoidance of the stubborn fact that teachers are busy, but 
once classroom teachers understand the implications contained in the 
above definition of guidance, there can be little doubt but that, to do an 
effective job of teaching, they must function as members of the guidance 
team. Without knowing whether the background and potentials of the 
student are adequate, she could not begin to teach him. She cannot 
decide where or how far the student is able to go until she knows where 
the student is! 

Among the guidance services to the student is the analysis of the 
individual. This includes cumulative information relative to his family 
background, test results, school marks, health records, work experiences, 
hobbies, and reports from his teachers such as contained in the anecdotal 
record and also information drawn from instruments such as the scatter- 
gram and the sociogram. These data should be kept in a record folder, 
cumulative in nature, so that the classroom teacher may draw a “trial 
balance” at any time on any individual student. This means that the 
teacher must be able to interpret the data collected. These data should 
be held to minimum essentials rather than merely to accumulate data. 

If the data collected on each individual are to have meaning, the 
classroom teacher must also know and have the basic understandings 
about human behavior. Without this understanding, she could not tell 

“Educational Policies Commission. Education for ALL American Youth A Further Look 
Washington 6, D. C National Education Association. 1952. P. 49. 


™Dugald S. Arbuckle. Guidance and Counseling in the Classroom. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc. 1957. P. 55 
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what was unnormal, what she could reasonably expect of the individual, 
and how she might reasonably react to various situations. She needs to 
develop skill in observing and analyzing student behavior in order to 
ascertain when an incident is “significant” and, also, so she will not report 
it out of context. 

Motivation—where the student accepts the goal as his own, whether 
it be to spell correctly or do story problems—is an important element in 
teaching; certainly little learning takes place without it. Teachers, to 
assist the student to achieve this goal, may desire to utilize three more 
guidance services; namely, occupational and educational information, 
placement, and follow-up of the school-leavers. Students are interested 
in knowing in what occupations the various school subjects are classified 
as essential or desirable; also the various subjects’ relatedness to post- 
high-school training. When placement is defined as the satisfactory 
adjustment of the individual to the next situation whether in school or 
industry, the classroom teacher automatically becomes involved in the 
placement activities of the guidance program. Why is the student in her 
class; what does he hope to get out of it; and where is he in relation to 
the other members of the group? Before she can begin teaching him, 
or the group, the classroom teacher must know each _ individual's 
abilities, aptitudes, attitudes, interests, and desires. This points up the 
fact that she cannot be concerned merely with the intellectual achieve- 
ments of the student, but with all phases of his developmental patterns. 
Constant review of course content and the curricular offerings is 
mandatory to meet changing conditions. Following up the graduates and 
drop-outs will provide part of the answer to the suitability of the school’s 
offerings. 

While all teachers are not, and cannot, be expected to be counselors, 
they can, by virtue of “learning” the student so they may “teach” him, 
provide him with facts about himself and his environment as a basic 
framework for thinking logically about his goals and then relating this 
thinking to his abilities. Emphasis on self-understanding and self-direc- 
tion on the part of the student by the classroom teacher are possible 
because, by her daily, intimate relationships with the student, she has 
become increasingly responsive to the individual needs. 

Roeber, Smith, and Erickson*! list the following teacher functions which 
indicate the definitive nature of teacher participation in the guidance 
services: 

“1. They cooperate with the school’s administrator(s) and counselor 
in carrying out those policies which are considered essential to the proper 
development of guidance services. 

“2. They provide a psychological climate conducive to the fullest 
development of each pupil, thereby placing pupils at appropriate develop- 
mental tasks. 


"Edward C. Roeber, Glenn E. Smith, and Clifford E. Erickson. Organization and Administration 
of Guidance Services. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1955. P. 31. 
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“3. They integrate occupational and educational information into their 
respective subjects. 

“4. They study pupils in order to learn and record pertinent facts 
about their interests, aptitudes, behavior patterns, goals, values, and the 
socio-economic status,of the family. These understandings become the 
basis for providing appropriate learning experiences for each pupil. 

“D. They refer pupils with adjustment and planning problems to the 
counselor.” 

Among the twenty items listed by Stoops** as functions of the teacher 
in a program of guidance services are such as: 

“7. Identify pupils needing special study and request assistance with 
them. 

“10. Perform group guidance services in the areas of study skills, social- 
adjustment skills, and certain types of occupational information and self- 
appraisal activities, relating the class work to specifications of appropriate 
occupations. 

“11. Stimulate the child's self-insight through positive and accepting 
attitudes. 

“13. Participate in child-study groups and other workshops in which 
the teacher gains insights and understandings of his own behavior needs 
and those of the pupil. 

“15. Maintain a record on each pupil with appropriate entries of test 
data, course marks, observations, handicaps, and anecdotal accounts of 
pertinent information for recording on the cumulative record. 

“17. Evaluate, in cooperation with the counselor, each pupil’s educa- 
tional and vocational plans. 

“18. Help the pupils discover their abilities and limitations. 

“19. Encourage pupils to utilize counseling services. 

“20. Observe and report in writing to counselors significant data con- 
cerning pupils in classes.” 

One clear implication of the situation is that all classroom teachers must 
complement and assist the professional counselor, when there is one, as 
part of a team. McKinney in his discussion on teachers as counselors 
indicates that “any consistent influence on the student must come in large 
part from the teacher, who is in the last analysis the determiner of the 
classroom’s psychological climate. It is he who facilitates or inhibits the 
plans of the guidance office. Very often the counselor can best widen the 
base of his own work by an informal in-service training of teachers.” 

As Martinson and Smallenburg so well point out: “The teacher who 
has well-qualified special resources at her call is immeasurably strength- 
ened in her performance with children.”** As such, a sound guidance 
program requires professional leadership. 


22Emery Stoops, editor Guidance Services Organization and Administration New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1959. P. 133-134 

“Fred McKinney. Counseling for Personal Adjustment in Schools and Colleges. New York 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1958. P. 303 

*Ruth A. Martinson and Harry Smallenburg. Guidance in Elementary Schools. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. P. 2 








A New Role for the High School 


JAMES MICHAEL LEE 


In HIS famous plan for education in Virginia, Jefferson emphatically 
suggests that “the twenty best geniuses be raked from the rubbish annu- 
ally” and sent to the University. Is Jefferson here being aristocratic? 
Snobbish? Undemocratic? On the contrary, he is enunciating a very im- 
portant concept which schoolmen would do well to pond-r. Universities 
today are constructed around the principle of intellectual excellence. 
Because of the increasing number of applicants and the shortage of space, 
universities are perforce becoming even more discriminatory in their 
selection of students. This is particularly true of the private “prestige” 
schools. Harvard College, for example, recently announced that the flood 
of applications for admission makes it possible for that institution to con- 
sider only those high-school seniors who score in the top 20 per cent of all 
those taking the College Entrance Board Examination. This is but one 
of the numerous instances which could be cited to demonstrate that 
colleges are basing their entrance requirements more and more on intel- 
lectual ability and attainment. It therefore behooves the secondary school 
to note this and to tailor its curriculum accordingly. 

Basically, education is built around the twin principles of adequacy and 
appropriateness. Adequacy refers to whether a particular pupil is physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally capable of understanding and mastering 
a given amount of work under a prescribed set of conditions. Appropri- 
ateness deals with whether the work and the conditions are suited to the 
ability, needs, or interests of the particular pupil. Both elements must be 
present in a curriculum if the pupil is to receive a sound, suitable, and 
well-rounded education. 

Since a large number of secondary-school students have intelligence 
quotients of less than 100, present university education is neither adequate 
nor appropriate for them. Consequently, high schools should not try to 
push all their students into college, but rather ought to provide for their 
needs at the secondary level itself. Unfortunately, this important fact is 
not universally accepted, particularly by non-professional educators. In- 
deed, a leading national magazine which enjoys a fairly high reputation 
printed not too long ago a “rating” of what it considered to be the best 
secondary schools in the country. It transpired that the secondary schools 

Dr. James Michael Lee is Chairman of the Science Department in a New York City 
junior high school and Lecturer in Education at the Graduate School of Education, 
Hunter College. His address is 649 51st Street, Brooklyn 20, New York. 
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rated “best” were the ones which had the highest percentage of seniors 
placed among the winners of a certain national college scholarship pro- 
gram. This demonstrates rather forcefully that, in the minds of many. 
otherwise well-educated people, the purpose of secondary schools—indeed 
all secondary schools—is to prepare youngsters for college, and the high 
schools which best perform this function are quite naturally, the best 
schools. No thought seems to have been given as to whether such an 
education is adequate or appropriate for every youth of high-school age, 
or even for every youngster in that “best” school. 

Especially in communities enjoying high socio-economic status, the 
pressure is on the high school to prepare the students for college. The 
school, instead of educating the youngster, thus becomes a mill which 
manufactures little collegians much as the mint stamps Lincoln's head on 
pennies. But as far as present college requirements go, many of these 
students are what Jefferson termed “rubbish,” just as Jefferson would 
have been rubbish for running the four-minute mile. “Rubbish” is the 
stinging term employed by this Founding Father for “inappropriate.” 

What is the solution to this vexing problem of pupil-parent-community 
desire for youngsters to go to college on the one hand and the lack of 
enough institutions of higher learning to accommodate all the applicants 
on the other? Some educators have proposed a massive Federal aid 
program to help build many new colleges. Because such a program is 
tied in very closely with such issues as increased taxation, state rights, 
and integration, not to mention a host of other complex political problems, 
it would seem that a massive Federal aid program of the type envisioned 
by these educators in all probability will not become a reality in the near 
or even foreseeable future. Other educators propose an upward extension 
of the secondary school. Junior colleges which meet the needs of those 
youths who cannot or do not want to go to a regular four-year college are 
an adequate answer to the problem, say these schoolmen. But again it 
seems very doubtful whether there will be a substantial increase in the 
number of the nation’s junior colleges in the foreseeable future. The 
already swollen enrollments in the elementary and secondary schools are 
even now proving a formidable financial challenge to the states. If the 
states fail to allocate sufficient funds to carry on what many experts feel 
is a proper elementary and secondary education for the youngsters, it 
certainly is improbable that these same states will expand their facilities 
to include a junior college system. Moreover, there are only a few states 
which to date have shown much interest in the junior college movement, 
judging by the number of these institutions which they have established. 

Wherein, then, does the answer lie? It would seem that the best short- 
range solution lies in extending college-type education downward into the 
secondary school. This does not imply that secondary schools should 
teach what the colleges do; rather, the high schools should increasingly 
perform the same function in the lives of non-college attenders as the 
colleges do for those pupils enrolled in their curricula. 
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In the concrete, such a plan basically means an intensification of the 
present secondary-school curriculum. Pupils enrolled in the high school’s 
secretarial program, for example, should at the end of the four years be 
so well-grounded in their field that it would be superfluous to enroll in a 
special two-year “secretarial college.” Students desiring a liberal arts 
program for personal intellectual and cultural betterment and whose 
intelligence is high enough to make such learning possible but too low to 
meet the rather severe college requirements should be given in the 
secondary school an education comparable to what is now being offered 
in the combined six-year high school-junior college program. 

This plan means not only an intensification of the secondary-school 
curriculum, but a broadening of it as well. Many more subjects and 
courses would have to be added. Thus, for example, pupils who would 
normally have to wait until they are able to matriculate in an agricultural 
college in order to begin a serious and comprehensive study of farm prob- 
lems would now receive such education in the high school. This training 
would be sufficient for the needs and interests of the vast majority of 
pupils, thus making it necessary for only those comparatively few who 
wish to specialize in some particular phase of agriculture to go on to 
college. To achieve such a result, certain courses that are now com- 
pulsory, but which profit such a pupil but little, would have to be dropped 
from his course of study. 

This plan by no means intimates an abandonment of efforts for in- 
creased Federal and state aid for new colleges and additional junior 
colleges. Rather, the program suggested in this article should be carried 
out hand-in-hand with these other efforts. Indeed this plan has the pur- 
pose of meeting the crisis in the immediate present until such time as 
there are a sufficient number of colleges and junior colleges. 

It is a pity that high schools today are fast losing their initial purpose, 
that of being a terminal institution for. the vast majority of America’s 
youth. With today’s tremendous emphasis on the importance of a college 
education, it is easy for a youngster to feel that the high school is an 
institution which is terminal for him inasmuch as that is as far as he can 
go, but not terminal in the sense of an adequate preparation for his life 
goals. This is all the more true since so many colleges today appear to 
regard the majority of high-school pupils as “rubbish,” at least as far as 
entrance to their schools is concerned. 

But the students who are “rubbish” for college might be the summa 
cum laudes of a garage, or in some phase of the agricultural world. 
Therefore, the high school should not hold out college as the supreme 
good, but rather show in a tangible way, through its curriculum, that the 
youngster’s own talents and abilities are the determinants of the type of 
education he should receive. Schools which do not offer a youngster such 
a program should either change their curricula or suggest that he transfer 
to a school which will offer him this type of education. America today 
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cannot afford “rubbish.” In terms of what a young person should make of 
his life, he cannot afford to allow himself to become “rubbish.” This 
twin purpose being so, the high school should give every youngster an 
adequate and appropriate education. If it does not, it will be subverting 
its high purpose and will become instead a rubbish manufacturer 


About the Author 
Dr. Lee received his Ed.D. degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He is currently Chairman of the Science Department 
in a New York City junior high school and Lecturer in Education 
at the Graduate School of Education, Hunter College. 








The “Y” of Secondary School Curriculum 


JAMES M. LAING 


—— and universities historically have maintained a major 
role in determining the educational programs of American high schools. 
The Committee of Ten on Secondary Education, appointed by the 
National Education Association in 1892, reported that the function of 
secondary schools was not to prepare boys and girls for college but for 
life in the community. A further statement of the same report implied 
that preparation for life is equally good preparation for college. Nothing 
more was necessary to tip the balance scale in favor of college preparation 
as the only respectable educational program to follow. This was in spite 
of the documented evidence of Superintendent Austin of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, that not more than 10 per cent of high-school enrollments and not 
more than 25 per cent of the graduates planned to go to college. The 
status position of the college preparatory curriculum has been sustained 
through the years even though, at the time the Committee of Ten made 
public its report, the larger urban schools were providing at least the 
rudiments of a parallel curriculum. 

The parallel curriculum concept suggests a “U” shaped program. In 
other words, students fall in the category of either “college preparatory” 
or “vocational” orientation. Both of these preparations, in this competitive 
age, require a maturity of thinking not generally found among early high- 
school or even later high-school pupils. Applying alphabetical symbolism 
further, current educational needs on the secondary level can better be 
served by employing the “Y” shaped rather than the “U” shaped program. 
The first three years, or preferably the full four years of high-school 
training, would form the single line of the “Y.” This period would con- 
stitute a program of general education in which each youth would be 
more adequately trained for citizenship responsibilities and life in the 
community. The two divergent arms of the “Y” would represent the 
preparation for advanced study and the vocational elements taught in the 
last year of high school and/or the thirteenth and fourteenth years. 

There are two basic reasons for the four years of general education. 
The first is the historical heritage of our public high school which estab- 
lishes a basis for the provision of educational opportunity to all youth in 
the community. In his recent statement that perSons who staff public high 
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schools have the responsibility for carrying out a most difficult and most 
important task, that of providing education for all the youth of the com- 
munity, Dr. Conant' re-emphasizes a legal directive of the community 
which is often either forgotten or not understood. The second reason is 
that pupils cannot be adequately taught common information about com- 
munity living and at the same time be properly prepared for either college 
specialization or occupational survival. 

There is a general trend, brought about by competition in both college 
and vocational activities, to raise the age and grade levels of the special 
programs of the school. This indicates a now definitely marked tendency 
to reserve specific vocational education for the junior or community 
college. Many communities which provided separate programs for voca- 
tional and general education have combined the two because of rising 
costs and the need for more efficient administration. This trend parallels 
the shift of the total labor force towards greater skills and competencies 
along technical lines. 

There is a tendency, whem vocational education is offered as a major 
part of the curriculum of the secondary school, to channel those who do 
poorly in academic subjects into vocational courses on the false assump- 
tion that, if they do not have the intellectual ability to do academic work, 
they can surely use their hands. A New York City report? of a survey 
of vocational education indicated that the presence, in considerable num- 
bers, of low ability persons among those who presented themselves as 
graduates of vocational schools of the city reduced employer confidence 
in such graduates. The recent Conant report touches on this point by 
insisting that a primary requisite for good vocational programs in our 
high schools is that these programs be protected by administrators and 
counselors from becoming a dumping ground for low ability students. 
These young people should have a program tailored to meet their needs 
and abilities which would include vocational as well as academic orienta- 
tion. 

Current curriculum thinking gives more serious thought to “the com- 
munity school” concept which utilizes community resources to a greater 
extent. This concept is particularly apropos to the vocational training 
program. High schools install expensive machinery in their shops even 
though it is known that the machinery fast becomes technologically 
obsolete and that more workers are trained on the job than are trained in 
the school’s vocational department. Many schools are finding that to avail 
themselves of the vocational resources of the community for on the job 
training not only cuts the expense of purchasing and modernizing machin- 
ery but also upgrades the quality and practicability of the training. As 
has been pointed out on numerous occasions in recent literature, the 
school should view the community as a laboratory where group inter- 

‘Conant, James B., Phi Delta Kappan, November 1958, p. 50. 


*Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. What Shall the High Schools Teach, 
1956 Yearbook. Washington 6, D. C.: The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. P. 206 
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action is studied at firsthand. The secondary school must also recognize 
that some academic and many vocational learning experiences should 
extend beyond the four walls of the classroom to the point at which they 
can be most effectively carried out. 

The extension of the secondary school through the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years into a junior college type of organization gives opportunity 
for curriculum elasticity not found in either the lower secondary school 
or the senior college. Whether the emphasis of the junior college is to be 
a preparation for advanced study or vocational in nature depends upon 
the need which prevails in the community. If the majority of high-school 
graduates in a community wish to pursue a college education, the cur- 
riculum emphasis of the junior college should be in that direction. If, on 
the contrary, the majority of those in a community desire further educa- 
tion to increase their occupational competencies, this should be the 
emphasis of the junior college program. Whichever curriculum receives 
the stress, it should be given a respectable status. The junior college 
tends to provide a greater degree of respectability, both psychological 
and real, to an occupational curriculum. A medium sized western city 
includes among its educational institutions a state college and a junior 
college, both financed by state as well as school district funds. It would 
be foolhardy for this junior college, with a four-year institution of higher 
learning a short distance away, to provide preparation for advanced 
college matriculation. The curriculum concentration in this school is 
vocational. A sister junior college, thirty-five miles north, does include the 
first two years of the senior college plus a vocational program since it is 
the only institution of its kind in the near vicinity. The term “junior 
college” tends to give priority to the advanced study preparation program. 
There are those who believe that the terminology has established such a 
“mind set” that considerable difficulty will inevitably be encountered in 
bringing about public recognition of a junior college program as an 
integral part of the community educational system. 

The community college brings the first two years of a university educa- 
tion to the very threshold of the people. It levels financial obstacles to 
advanced study; it qualifies those not previously qualified for college 
entrance; and it opens the door to adults who in their youth were denied 
an opportunity to obtain a college degree. During the first two years of 
most of the academic schools of a university, the instruction is of a general 
and exploratory nature. This makes it possible for thé junior college to 
offer training in the arts, sciences, agriculture, business education, engi- 
neering, education, and often in dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, and law. 

Closely related to the services just cited, the community college has a 
potential for lessening the university drop-out rate—a point which is fre- 
quently overlooked. With the historical emphasis on the respectability 
of the college training over secondary-school terminal training, boys and 
girls go to college largely because of parental and community pressures. 
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Lacking motivation (and, in many cases, academic background), their 
chances of surviving the competition of better oriented and more highly 
motivated students are statistically low. Economically, such a waste of 
both student’s and instructor’s time is inexcusable in a nation that prides 
itself on its production efficiency. Probably more important than this is 
the psychological damage done to those who fail during their initial 
college experience, when a successful experience might have resulted if 
a terminal vocational program had been available at some stage of the 
secondary-school sequence. To those who would argue that experiences 
of failure prepares for life in the “raw,” it can be pointed out that unsuc- 
cessful experiences do not have to be planned. Nature normally provides 
a “built-in” equalizer for negative and positive experiences. 

The success of the extended secondary-school service in any state is 
dependent upon at least two major factors. First, a school district that 
wishes to enrich its instructional offering either during the traditional 
four-year high-school period or by the initiation of a junior college pro- 
gram must recognize that education, like any worth-while commodity, is 
expensive. The five-to-ten teacher high-school administrative units, still 
found in many states, with their impoverished tax bases are woefully 
inadequate to provide even a minimum secondary-school offering. It 
might be likened to an attempt to finance our present rocket program on 
the national budget of Jefferson's administration. 

The second step requires a clear interpretation and understanding of 
the role the junior college is to play in relation to the state college and the 
state university. In several states the general patterns of educational 
responsibility for all levels of institutions of higher learning has been 
carefully established by cooperative analysis of the problem. 


SUMMARY 


1. The responsibility of providing all educable youth in the community 
with training in community living commensurate with their needs requires 
the full four years of the high-school curriculum if such a goal is to be 
adequately accomplished. 

2. The extension of the secondary school to the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years is necessary to provide the advanced training required by 
most communities. 

3. The junior college should provide either preparation for advanced 
study or vocational training or both if the community requires it. 

4. The district administrative unit must be large enough to support an 
enriched program. 

5. The service roles of the various educational institutions of the state 
must be carefully defined and interpreted. 








Reorganization of Our High 


School Objectives 
ARTHUR H. BRYAN 


the first law of school administration and supervision re- 
quires that criticisms be constructive, the writer canvassed and interro- 
gated high-school teachers—both Catholic and Protestant—for suggestions 
to improve our present secondary education to meet the challenge of 
USSR advances in engineering, science, and mathematics programs. 


THe Pupit 


1. Require as part of the character education program, politeness, 
courtesy, and respect of all students, in and out of the classroom, with 
administrative backing of the teacher to enforce it. 

2. Get rid of the bad apple in the barrel, for one recalcitrant or incor- 
rigible student can retard the progress of a whole class and ruin the 
discipline necessary for quality teaching. Concentrate on the educable 
student. This project is being carried out now in New York City schools. 

3. Organize large urban school systems to maintain a separate work 
school for juvenile delinquents, where discipline is firm but fair, and 
where special corrective techniques are employed to return the student to 
his rightful place in society. This is being done to advantage within the 
Florida school organization. 

4. Stress trade, vocational, and business education for those not going 
to college. Make it a privilege to attain and maintain high standards of 
achievement. Make these schools no harboring place for vandals and 
delinquents. 

5. Release (parents willing) to industry or for enlistment in the armed 
forces, failures and non-educable students who cannot or will not meet 
minimum standards of achievement in vocational, academic, or oppor- 
tunity schools. 

6. Provide daily challenge in the classroom; give every opportunity 
for self-expression and leadership. 

7. Have the student council take an active part in school administra- 
tion. However, students chosen for executive jobs should be leaders, both 
physically and mentally. Corridor, study hall, cafeteria, and student 
patrols should include the athletes, for these youngsters can command 
respect in enforcing the school regulations. Again, strong student leader- 
ship is the key to success. 


Arthur H. Bryan is associated with Jacksonville University, Jacksonville 11, Florida. 
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8. Have remedial reading classes for all those who score low in reading 
tests. Instruction to be given before or after school or in place of study 
halls. 

9. Encourage membership in Boy and Girl Scouts and similar club 
organizations as part of the co-curricular high-school program. 


THe TEACHER 
]. Achieve equalization of teaching load, with no favoritism shown for 
more desirable classes and chores. 
2. Reorganize courses of study devised to meet the local, practical 
needs of students in agriculture, commerce, and industry. 
3. Have teachers insist on better posture in the classroom. The physical 
attributes of our youth are important to the armed forces these days. 


TELEVISION AND Movie PROGRAMS 

1. Have teachers meet the criticisms of gory murder and televiolence 
shows by discussing, in the classroom, their possible evil influence, and 
by recommending desirable programs to replace them. 

2. Give T. V. science home assignments for Walt Disney's “Adventure- 
land” series, “The Kingdom of the Sea,” and “Science Review,” Adven- 
tures in Science,” “The Silent Service,” and “Science Fiction Theater.” 

3. Include Shakespearean T.V. plays like Richard Ill, Taming of the 
Shrew, Hamlet, Julius Caesar; and Shaw’s plays like Caesar and Cleopatra, 
Candida, etc., as part of the English and social science courses. Students 
report on and discuss these fine educational programs, and, in so doing, 
fight crudity and violence with an acquired culture and refinement as a 
prelude to college entrance. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


1. Eliminate study halls and replace them with subjects such as extra 
gym, review math or physics, hygiene, or, with typewriting to be required 
of all students; the typing room should never be vacant. 

2. Abolish subject supervisors as an economy move, and return them 
to where they belong—the classroom. Quoting the Bible, “They toil not, 
neither do they spin.” 

3. At least double the time devoted to science and mathematics for all 
academic students, whether they plan to go to college or not. (Remember 
the realistic Russians who require six years of biology, chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics to meet the needs of so called “Heavy Industry.” ) 

4. Increase the length of the school day to include more subjects, 
higher standards of achievement, and corresponding salary increases for 
teachers. , 

5. Have a required course in senior high-school geography to meet 
the international aspects of our education for democracy. 

6. When proved competent, give high-school principals and their staffs 
a comparatively free hand in running their schools. 
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7. Have vocational counselors secure data on students who are work- 
ing their way through school, or those with home problems to pass it on 
to subject teachers so as to give these worthy or frustrated youngsters 
every aid and assistance possible. 

8. Have vocational counselors secure information from students who 
live in broken homes or tough family situations. These students should be 
given sympathetic help and consideration by all their teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

9. Recognize superior teaching ability and strength in the classroom 
with commendations, promotions, and higher pay. 

10. Encourage veterans with degrees to enter the teaching profession 
on the high-school level. 

11. Recognize that homogeneous grouping is essential especially for 
gifted students and those with demonstrated aptitudes in science and 
math. Accelerated programs to meet their needs should include advanced 
chemistry, physics, biology, electricity, and electronics, with math through 
to calculus, along with engineering drawing, to meet Russian competition 
for trained scientists. 

12. Include a required course in religion for all students in the social 
science department. Most European schools teach it as part of character 
building and enlightenment program of instruction. 

13. Realize that, because school superintendents are subject to regula- 
tions and control by the school board, its members should be strictly non- 
partisan and non-political. Obviously, the school board members should 
be community-minded leaders with a high sense of civic responsibility. 
They should be immune to the intrigues of pressure groups and favor- 
seekers. Apparently, there are far too few veterans serving in this capac- 
ity, presumably because they are in such demand in industry. The writer 
feels that every board of school commisioners, whether city, county, or 
state, should have at least one high caliber and courageous veteran on its 
role—one who preferably has kiddies of his own and, hence, a real interest 
in the local schools. 

14. Promote the superior science and math teachers from junior high 
schools in order to meet the shortage in senior high schools. They should 
be qualified by special training in content and methods to teach one or 
more subjects; such as, chemistry, physics, biology, algebra, plane geom- 
etry, solid geometry, trigonometry, and calculus. These superior, qualified 
teachers should be promoted to the senior high school despite protests 
from the junior high-school principal; and should be given higher pay 
and standing commensurate with their increased value to the school 
system. 

15. Encourage retired officers with bachelor degrees to apply for 
teaching positions in our public high school and junior college in science, 
mathematics, and engineering subjects. Grant these appointees at least 
temporary state certification until they can meet minimum credit stand- 
ards by taking subsequent summer school and extension courses. 

Summary: Require a courageous leadership and administration with 
curricular changes designed to meet the challenge of this space age. 














New Ideals of Proficiency 
in the Subject Fields 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


— are times of great change. With the growth of science and 
research, the development of new industrial patterns, changes in popu- 
lation mobility, and the extension of mass communication, we are finding 
in the world today new emphases that are certainly to be reflected in the 
design of what children and youth are to learn in the schools of tomorrow. 

Perhaps more than anything else, if we were seeking a general way of 
describing the new developments, there seems to be emerging in today’s 
world a new need to know that will be even greater in the world of 
tomorrow. Moreover, men in tomorrow's world will have more time to 
spend in learning, both before they begin work and after they have en- 
tered their vocation. Almost all those who engage in prophecy about the 
world of tomorrow are in agreement that whatever one’s way of earning 
a living may be in times to come, each man will have ample opportunity, 
in terms of what we used to call leisure time, to devote to the pursuits 
that enrich life, the pursuits that not too many decades ago were thought 
to be the prerogative of the wealthy. 

It may well be that this need to know, this concern for the develop- 
ment and participation in the wider culture, is to become a new right for 
humanity. This may help to explain, to some extent, why there seem to 
be so many ventures and trends in today’s curriculum that center on a 
new respect for the intellect and involve the consequent development of 
new ideals of proficiency. 

Periodically in American education there has seemed to be an up- 
swelling of concern about both the content of the subject fields, particu- 
larly at the high-school level, and the standards of achievement prescribed 
for them. Set against today’s changing cultural demands, we have seen 
during the past five or six years another such renewal of interest, partic- 
ularly in the academic areas. It may be that out of this concern will come 
a reorganization of content in most of the academic areas in the high 
school similar to that which took place out of the ferment of the 1880's 
and 1890's. Certainly we are seeing proposed for all these areas new 
ideals of proficiency based on a new urgency to know. 

Alexander Frazier is Director of the Center for School Experimentation and Director 


of the University School, College of Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Perhaps the most dramatic instance of a subject area setting up new 
ideals of proficiency and having these rapidly accepted by both the lay 
public and school people in general is seen in the field of foreign lan- 
guage. The work of the Modern Language Association has provided the 
leadership in this field. 

The chief contribution of the professional modern language specialist 
in this renewed concern for achievement has been to propose an entirely 
new standard of proficiency for the teaching of modern languages. In the 
past, we have generally been satisfied to have a cultural acquaintance 
with another language, some knowledge of the grammatical structure, a 
certain rather limited vocabulary, and a little reading knowledge. Not 
much more could be expected in the two years that had become not the 
minimum program of instruction in foreign language in most of our high 
schools, but actually the standard. Very few students in recent years have 
been enrolled in third- and fourth-year language study in American high 
schools. Only a few years ago in working with one sizeable high-school 
system, we found that out of nearly 9,000 students, fewer than 100 were 
enrolled in foreign language study beyond the second year. This picture 
is not unlike that to be found elsewhere. The minimum of two years 
acceptable by colleges in other days had become, as such minimums 
frequently do, the standard. 

Now the new ideal of proficiency, proposed and generally being 
accepted, is that we should provide enough instruction in a modern 
language so that a student becomes able to understand what is spoken by 
a native speaker and also is able to speak so that he can be understood. 
The approach is called the oral-aural, training both the tongue and the 
ear so that language becomes a useable tool for communication rather 
than merely a subject of cultural “study.” 

This new method of teaching came to our notice chiefly as a result of 
the war-time experience of the armed forces in their language schools. 
It has taken nearly 20 years to gain general recognition by the schools. 

Other major developments in the modern language field that we are all 
aware of and working with include beginning instruction in foreign 
language at a much earlier age than we have been accustomed to in the 
past. There are many proposals now being tested out in school systems 
across the country to begin foreign language in the early elementary 
grades, sometimes as early as the second grade or, more frequently, at 
the fourth. Proponents believe that it helps young people master lan- 
guage to learn it while they are still pliable and are in the process of 
learning their own language. Here again the approach is to train the 
tongue and the ear; very little reading or grammar study is usually in- 
volved. 

Perhaps more practically, many school systems today are beginning 
earnest, organized instruction in modern language in the seventh grade 
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so that there will be available a six-year period for the thorough learning 
of one language or perhaps the learning of more than one. 

Another proposal that is gaining adherence is that we should have more 
variety of languages taught in our schools today. German is coming back 
into the program. An increasing number of schools are offering Russian. 
Some schools are thinking about the possibility of adding oriental lan- 
guages. How far this extension of languages will go would be hard to 
predict at this point. 

At any rate, here is a field where new ideals of proficiency have been 
proposed and are being widely accepted. Certainly the program will be 
changed to accommodate these new ideals. 


MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics is another field in which a great many new developments 
are in progress. Perhaps the major idea behind the new proposals is that 
we have failed to keep pace with the developments in mathematics and 
that the time has come to look closely at what we are teaching and what 
we should be teaching. 

People in the field claim that a thorough-going over-hauling of mathe- 
matics has not taken place since 1870, at which time surveying and 
navigation were discarded and certain parts of the college content of 
that day, trigonometry, for example, were brought down into the high- 
school program. 

As we are all aware, the proposals for change in the mathematics 
program today run in several directions. One approach is to consolidate 
the present program into less time, dropping out much of solid geometry 
and some of trigonometry, to make room for an additional year of new 
content to be offered in the twelfth year. Some schools following this 
pattern are offering statistics as the added course. Others are following 
the earlier pattern by bringing down some of the college freshman work, 
in this case usually the calculus. This development is also tied in with 
the advanced placement program in which many colleges are now par- 
ticipating. 

Another more comprehensive approach to the revision of the mathe- 
matics curriculum proposes that it be totally reorganized, that algebra 
and geometry be combined with other areas of mathematics for a new 
sequence. The best known of these proposals is the program developed 
at the University of Illinois and now being widely tested across the 
country. The National Science Foundation has recently granted money 
to Yale University to work in similar directions. 


Another development is to begin the present classic mathematics se- 
quence at an earlier age, at least for some students. Algebra, for example, 
is offered in a good many schools across the country to eigth-grade pupils 
today. At this time, the offering is confined to the “gifted,” but it is 
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predictable that as time goes on algebra will be offered to other eighth- 
grade pupils interested in the subject. Thus we see in yet another subject 
area how new ideals of proficiency and new shaping of content are 
emerging from today’s emphasis on intellectual development. 


SCIENCE 

The development toward new content and higher achievement in 
science is slower than in foreign language and mathematics. However, 
the work that is being undertaken by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in the revision of physics is an example of what is being done in a 
number of places to revitalize the content of the usual science courses. 
The M.I.T. physics course may strike some teachers as being more his- 
torical and philosophical than experimental. Yet an examination of this 
course reveals that the attempt is to develop the big ideas and general- 
izations in science as well as what is sometimes referred to as the 
“gadgetry” of science, an emphasis that is widely supported by working 
scientists. 

Another National Science Foundation grant has gone to the Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study now housed at the University of Colorado. 
Similar plans are also being made toward revitalizing the content of 
chemistry. 

There is a good deal of interest today in science, as there is in mathe- 
matics, in the possibility of a total reorganization of the program around 
new centers of concern. The University School at Ohio State University, 
among others, is trying to provide leadership in this direction. The school 
staff is working to design a new four-year science program that will not 
be the usual sequence of general science, biology, and so on, but will 
combine from these and other sciences the major understandings needed 
by today’s youth. 

As with both mathematics and foreign languages, in science there is a 
move also to begin instruction earlier, at least for some students. The 
development of a more adequate elementary science program, which has 
been taking place at a rapid pace during the past ten or twelve years, has 
seemed to some persons to indicate the desirability of dropping out 
altogether general science as we have known it and placing biology in 
the ninth grade. This leaves, then, the need for a new twelfth-grade 
course. In some instances, this place has been occupied by a seminar 
with research orientation in which students work on a variety of science 
interests. With other school systems, an opening in the twelfth grade has 
meant that advanced courses in science, appropriate for college credit, 
can be offered. From varying points of view, changes are taking place 
in science as in foreign language and mathematics toward new ideals of 
proficiency for today’s students. 
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ENGLISH 

While less work seems to be going on in the other academic areas, it 
may be well to point up a few interests in English and, in the next section, 
in social studies. Perhaps the chief development in the field of English is 
in the search being made to provide a more effective way of studying 
grammar, which according to its critics, as now taught seems to be some- 
what unrealistic. The specialists in language development are drawing 
on the scholarly field of linguistics to bring down to the level of under- 
standing of high-school students some of the principles of how language 
is really developed and how languages are put together. Several school 
systems are studying this problem, as is the staff at University School, 
with the hope that something can be developed that will be more effective 
in teaching speech and writing. 


SociaL StupiEes 

The National Council for the Social Studies has a new curriculum 
commission that will no doubt suggest new proposals in this field. So 
far, it is still exploring the limits of its work. 

It is predictable that the work of the commission will include having a 
look at the kinds of new content in the social sciences that are generally 
not yet available to high-school students. We have had occasional courses 
in psychology and sociology offered at the high-school level, but there is 
a great deal of new knowledge, both in these fields and in social 
psychology and anthropology as well as in what may be called cultural 
history, that is still not thought of as appropriate for high-school study. 

With our growing need as a people to understand the rest of the world 
and to know where people are and what their problems are, it seems 
inevitable that we will need to pay more attention in our program to the 
area of social studies, and that our concern must go deeper than the 
knowledge of place geography and history, although these will remain 
as basic studies. Just how this will shape up in the next ten or fifteen 
years it would be difficult to say, but certainly the trained intellect in 
today’s world needs more to work with than we have given it in this 
regard. 

TECHNICAL TRAINING 

As far as the rest of the program is concerned, except for technical 
training, we are not aware of any great new developments. However, in 
the field of technical training much is to be expected that will possibly 
change the shape of vocational education as we have thought of it in the 
past. 

The emphasis on automation and the development of a need for highly 
trained technical workers at the ratio of five to one or even ten to one 
for each professional technician like the engineer has meant that we are 
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going to have to create a new intermediate group of workers somewhere 
between the craftsman and the professional. While responsibility for this 
training may be assumed by the post-high-school educational agencies, 
that is, the junior college or technical institutes, we need to be aware of 
the changing vocational pattern that is going to require a new kind of 
training for many workers. 

In summary, what we have attempted here is to point out that, in most 
of the academic areas, there are profound changes underway today based 
on the trends in the world around us toward a new emphasis on the 
intellect. These changes are giving rise to new ideals of proficiency that 
in many cases require the selection of new content. We are all affected by 
these ventures and trends. We must be sensitive to their development and 
to the demands on leadership for working to assess and assist in the 
emergence of acceptable new emphases in the instructional program. 














All Work and No Play... ? 


ALLAN G. BURT 


—— criticisms of a “soft” curriculum and charges of “frills and 
fads” in the course of study raise many questions concerning the role 
of work and the role of play in the modern American high school. How 
do we differentiate work from play? How do we distinguish between 
play and sport, between play and creative expression? The amateur 
golfer who plays on weekends considers his game play while the pro- 
fessional who does the same thing—perhaps not even as well—feels that 
he is working. The main purposes of this article are (1) to show by 
reviewing the best known theories of play that our concepts about play 
are vague and ambiguous, and hence need clarification; and (2) to 
suggest a tentative hypothesis as to the nature and reason for play which 
will act as a frame of reference in evaluating the role of play in 
secondary education. 

Many philosophers and psychologists have attempted to find an 
explanation for play. One of the most famous theories is that by Schiller, 
adopted with some modifications by Herbert Spencer. Play in their 
opinion is an excess of energy at the disposal of the subject, which has 
no other possibility of manifesting itself. Play of course requires an 
expenditure of energy which the individual may draw upon after finishing 
his usual work. But the theory fails for various reasons: the excess of 
energy does not necessarily produce play, but may have as a consequence 
other activities, such as walking—which is not identical with play in spite 
of its similarity. Furthermore, it is well known that play is often con- 
tinued even in a state of fatigue or exhaustion, as is the case of children 
who do not cease playing until sleep overcomes them. 

Another theory, that of Lazarus, maintains just the opposite of this 
in respect to the relationship between work and play. Play is considered 
to be the necessary compensation for the exaggerated effort connected 
with the serious activities of life, serving the subject as a means of 
recovery. We might ask first if recovery is to be considered as the 
purpose or the effect of play. If recovery is the goal of play, then why do 
children like to begin their play in the early morning when as yet no need 
or possibility of recovery exists? Even as applied to adults, we cannot 
accept the theory because we know how many times play and games 
serve to fill the empty lives of persons having no serious occupations. 
Furthermore, play and games are used to win money or other material 
advantages, having in such cases a mercenary objective. 


Allan G. Burt is Principal of Red Bluff Union High School, Red Bluff, California. 
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Under the influence of the Darwinian doctrine, Stanley Hall developed 
another theory which we might call the biogenetic one. According to this 
point of view, play is a residual of long past states of human development. 
Activities which in primitive times belonged to the daily life of mankind 
became inappropriate in more civilized circumstances due to changes in 
customs and morals and survived in the different kinds of play. This 
explanation seems possible in referring to fighting, hiding, lying, joking, 
etc. But it would be rather difficult to apply it to girls playing with dolls 
or adults playing cards. 

Similar in some respects to the biogenetic theory is the psychoanalytic 
concept of play. In mankind some tendencies came to be incompatible 
with the moral requirements of society, therefore becoming repressed in 
their conscious and open form. But in the subconscious system, they 
stayed and fought, until they found an escape in the innocent forms of 
play which allowed unrestricted expression. But what about games of 
dexterity, of technical construction, of cross-word puzzles, of cards? 

Some traits of the Adlerian doctrine are to be found in Claparede’s 
fiction theory, which considers play as a substitute for the serious functions 
of adult living which the child cannot yet master; therefore he compen- 
sates his inferiority by a fiction, imitating the activities of adults. If play 
were only imitation and typical only of children, we might accept this 
point of view. But unfortunately such play is only a small part of all 
play. 

One of the most renowned and widely recognized theories is the famous 
idea of Groos which considers playing as a non-serious preparation for 
later important activities in adult life. While it is true that many games 
of children may be useful for the physical or psychological development 
of the individual, the idea of Groos fails to explain why adults play. 
Where does the utility of bridge-playing reside for the future of sixty- 
year-old ladies who devote so much time to this favored occupation? 

It seems evident that play has been considered from different points 
of view which have not always been clearly distinguished. As we have 
noted in our critical review, some theories refer to causes, others to 
conscious purposes or to the effects produced by play, often without a 
definition of concepts. Furthermore, different authors of the theories have 
taken into account only some special patterns of play. It seems that the 
manifold types of play of adults and children are generally considered 
as uniform, whereas one should analyze them exactly before attempting 
to establish a hypothesis. 


In the writer's opinion, a more tenable theory of play may be found via 
the eclectic method. Let us assume there is more than one source of play 
and ask why and when do children and adults feel the need for play. 
There are at least three situations in which persons find themselves 
which seem to lead to play: satiation, boredom, and escape. 
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It seems to be a well known fact that any activity sufficiently repeated 
in an identical manner without improvement as a goal, has the effect of 
satiating the individual in such a way that even occupations originally 
pleasant produce an increasing resistance to their continuation. We need 
not emphasize that this tendency does not coincide with fatigue which 
would make the person opposed to any activity. Play fulfills the function 
of providing the means for changing psychosomatic systems upon which 
too many claims have been made. Of course play is only one of many 
means by which this is done. Walking and sport may serve as well and 
even other work might result as a remedy. The individual chooses 
according to opportunity, the degree of satiation, and its cause. However 
viewed, it seems to the writer that this aspect contains the true core of 
the theory of recovery. 

The second source of play is akin to the first one. If the first is derived 
from satiation produced by special occupation, the second is related to a 
prolonged lack of occupation or the want of opportunity to work at 
something which seems worth while—it is boredom. Let us suppose that 
in every healthy and normal individual there exists a very general drive 
to exercise those of his biological functions which have been inactive for 
a period of time. Play offers itself in such cases for children and adults. 
This fact is the basis for the essential part of Schiller’s theory of excess 
energies. 

The third source, the tendency to escape, has less significance, perhaps 
for the educator than the other two. There are two kinds of work by their 
very nature that do not please the person to whom they are assigned and 
which produce resistance in him. Then a conflict will arise between the 
inclination and the obligation which puts the individual under pressure 
to such a degree that he seeks an escape or a compensation. This root 
of play is found in many of the children’s occupations which have been 
interpreted as a flight to another world distant from the real one and 
better than it, far from the demands of parents and teachers. One may 
find this source as well in the games of chance of adults and even in 
scientific and artistic efforts. From this standpoint, the psychoanalytic 
theory of repression seems partially justified. 

If the salient factors in our eclectic theory of play have validity, then 
play is as necessary to a good high-school program as work or creative 
expression. The writer does not mean to imply that all elements of the 
high-school program should involve play. The point is that play should 
be employed when there seems to be a need for play; ie. satiation, 
boredom, and perhaps escape, or a combination of these factors. Cer- 
tainly we can defend the elements of play in the high-school curriculum 
on the basis of philosophic and psychologic grounds. 





Social Class Values and the Teacher 


ROBERT R. BELL 


j— is a constantly expanding body of sociological literature con- 
cerned with the American social class system. Of the many factors 
associated with descriptions of social class, none is more important than 
education.' Education is important both in establishing general social 
class position as well as a means of social mobility. The purpose of this 
article is to examine some informal aspects of education in relation to the 
value systems of teachers. We shall look at some of the values and value 
conflicts associated with the middle and lower classes and some 
implications of those values for teachers. 

Sociologists have not established clearly delineated social classes.* 
However, one can talk about general classes, i.e., upper, middle, and 
lower, keeping in mind that the dividing lines between the various 
classes are not clearcut. The correlation between education, occupation, 
and income is very high, and the three variables are often used to deter- 
mine general social class position. The three variables are closely related, 
and in many cases individuals with the highest levels of education get the 
best jobs and receive the greatest income. (The teacher represents an 
obvious exception.) Many other factors of social class position and value 
systems tend to be influenced by education; for example, the kinds of 
books and magazines read, movies and television shows watched and the 
topics for discussion between friends.* 

The middle class provides a framework of values for the vast majority 
of contemporary teachers. In recent years the majority of teachers have 
been coming increasingly from lower-middle and upper-lower classes.‘ 
Regardless of social class origins, most teachers in America participate 
with other middle-class persons and fit into the social structure of their 
communities as middle-class people. Many of the values to which the 
teacher adheres are unconsciously restricted by social class.° This point is 
not always realized by the teacher in the classroom, and many times the 
middle-class teacher with a classroom of lower-class students doesn’t 

1Cf. Kahl, Joseph A. The American Class Structure. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc 
1957. Pp. 276-289 

*Ibid., pp. 19-48 


‘Ibid., pp. 114-115 
*Havighurst, Robert J., and Neugarten, Bernice L. Society and Education. Boston: Allyn and 


Bacon, Inc. 1957. P. 359 
‘Ibid., p. 361 
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realize the class bias of her values.* Oftentimes the values are com- 
municated in an unconscious way by the teacher. That is, the values are 
so much a part of the teacher that she fails to realize that she is com- 
municating values, but rather, she tends to think of her beliefs as uni- 
versal. One outstanding example is that a positive value toward formal 
education is to a great extent class-determined. 

The conflict of social class values enters into many areas of education. 
Such value assumptions of the middle-class teacher as thrift, respect for 
property, cleanliness, and sexual morality may not be shared by the 
lower-class student. The following incident experienced by a young, 
single, middle-class teacher in a school with a lower-class population 
illustrates how a conflict of value systems can occur.’ An eight-year-old 
student asked the teacher if she had any children. The teacher replied 
that she did not because she was not married. The young student wanted 
to know what difference marriage made to having children. In a school 
where over half of the students were illegitimate, including the eight- 
year-old, the teacher could not categorically tell the student that marriage 
was an absolute requirement because of the implied condemnation of the 
pupil. The teacher had to temporarily put aside her own values to avoid 
hurting the pupil. This illustrates the constant need for the teacher to 
have an awareness of her values that may not be equally shared by all 
social classes. 

As has been suggested, students’ attitudes about the significance of 
formal education are closely related to social class. The lower-class 
student often views the school as a place that holds him until he can 
legally leave and find a job.* This means that, from the student's point 
of value, the school is restricting, rather than developing, his interests. 
As a result, education is viewed neither as an end nor as a means to an 
end, but rather as a deterrent to ambitions.’ When the student's family 
and peer group have little identification with formal education, the 
student's desire to pursue schooling is bound to be affected. Very often 
at home the lower-class youngster is taught that practical work ex- 
perience is the important means of preparation for the future and that 
school will not help him. He may also realize that he will be able to leave 
school, get a job, and earn almost the same amount of money as his 
father. He tends not to project into the future what he can earn at the 
present; he thinks only of the present. The dimension of the future is 
limited by the immediate reality of the present. 

In many cases the peer group exerts even more pressure than the 
family. In many adolescent social settings, the values of the peer group 

*Ibid., pp. 364-368. Also see Rodehaver, Myles W.; Axtell, William B.; and Gross, Richard E 
The Sociology of the School. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1957. P. 95. Brookover, 
Wilbur B., A Sociology of Education. New York American Book Company 1955. Pp. 69-71 

"Cf. Bernard, Jessie. Social Problems at Midcentury. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc. 
1957. Pp. 401-406 


‘Ibid., pp. 401-406 
*Rodehaver, op. cit., p. 99. 
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have far greater force over the individual than the influence of any adults. 
Parents often fail to understand that their children go against their values 
because of peer group pressure, rather than because of rebellious nature. 
The teacher, like the parent, often overlooks the pressure of the peer 
group and tends to see the student as simply not cooperating. 

In many schools, the middle-class students’ beliefs are compatible with 
the values of the adult world; i.e., extracurricular affairs, part-time jobs, 
and group-dating behavior. The teacher views the middle-class adolescent 
peer group as being good because their values are often the same as 
hers. But on the lower-class level, the basic values may be so different 
that manifestations of adolescent behavior seem to the teacher to be 
completely wrong and undesirable. Cohen points out that: “The most 
serious problems, from the standpoint of the teacher, are those children 
who are restless and unruly, who fidget and squirm, who annoy and 
distract, who create discipline problems. The good children are the 
studious, the obedient, the docile. . .. Both in terms of ‘conduct’ and in 
terms of academic achievement the failures in the classroom are drawn 
disproportionately from the lower social-class levels.”'° 

The teacher imposes an artificial notion of consistency on those 
adolescents and fails to realize that, within the lower-class frame of 
reference, their behavior may be appropriate. When the student has 
little concern and interest in formal education, there is little interest in 
the values derived from formal education. Hence the student feels little 
compulsion to study, to be dependable in attendance, and to view edu- 
cation as important. Frequently a negative force is exerted on the lower- 
class adolescent in that he is subjected to peer-group criticism if he does 
take the teacher's values seriously. Taking middle-class values seriously 
may mean a loss of status in the peer group. In many cases status is 
acquired by the rebellion against middle-class norms."! 

There are many illustrations of the student's taking on the middle-class 
values of the teacher, despite peer-group pressure. But when both the 
family and the peer group operate to stress lower-class values in regard 
to formal education, the chances for the youngster to cast them aside are 
limited. One perceptive explanation for the many lower-class students 
that move out of their class background through the means of formal 
education is the group “in, but not of the lower class.” This often occurs 
where the family has a lower-class income but adheres to middle-class 
values.'* Here it is usually the family values that help the student 
because the family is anxious to escape the lower class, or at least for 
their children to escape. But often the teacher is not aware of this 
heterogeneity of the lower class and lumps all lower-class students into 
one category of values 


“Cohen, Albert K. Delinquent Boys. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. 1955. P. 115 
UJbid., p. 129. 
12Bernard, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
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Another point where conflict of teacher-student values may develop is 
in the classroom setting. Middle-class bias enters into illustrations used 
by the teacher, by the material presented in textbooks, and in the handing 
out of rewards (grades, honors, and promotions) to students. It is only 
natural that the teacher will draw, from her personal life, experience in 
illustrating many points to students. If she is of middle-class background, 
almost all of her experiences fall into a class-limited area. If she has been 
upwardly mobile, she tends to think of the success experiences related 
to mobility, rather than the experiences of a social setting which she has 
left and with which she is no longer identified. In either case, it is the 
middle-class experiences that are drawn on by the teacher. 

The middle-class biases that enter into textbooks are not always readily 
recognized by the teacher. For example, many textbook stories describing 
aspects of family behavior have a middle-class family orientation. Both 
the pictures and the texts tend to stress middle-class values. Such values 
as cleanliness, thrift, and family democracy may be in complete conflict 
with what the lower-class student experiences at home. Even the text- 
books in the academic subjects have a social class distortion.'* The men 
and historical movements presented are usually images highly respectable 
to the middle class. They represent beliefs in hard work, thrift, and 
capitalistic achievement. When students are taken into the community 
to study occupations, they are usually shown professional men rather 
than semi-skilled workers. 

In the issuing of grades, honors, and rewards, the middle-class student 
usually comes out on top. There is some evidence to suggest that middle- 
class students are intellectually more capable,'* but other factors also 
enter in. The middle-class student is encouraged by his family to study 
and is constantly being reminded of the importance of academic success 
for his future. In many cases he is financially rewarded by parents for 
success in the classroom. Out of this encouragement come the achieve- 
ments that bring classroom rewards from the teacher. But there are also 
areas of achievement on the lower-class level that are not recognized as 
such by the teacher. A lower-class value of “taking nothing from nobody” 
is hardly a value that will be rewarded by teachers. What the teacher 
views as student failure to cooperate is essentially failure to cooperate 
with middle-class values. On the lower-class level, the adolescent is often 
conforming to his class values and doing exactly what his family and peer 
group expect him to do. In a conflict of class values, the lower-class 
student often feels that his class values are the most important ones. 

It is not the purpose of this article to suggest that teachers should give 
up those values not shared by all social classes. But it is important to have 
an awareness of the class bias of many values that are implicitly assumed 

13Stephenson, Richard, “Education and Stratification” in Mercer, Blaine, and Carr, Edwin, 


Education and the Social Order. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc. 1957. Pp. 99-103. 


Brookover, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
“Cf. Rodehaver, op. cit., p. 97; Brookover, op. cit., pp. 93-95. 
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to be universal. It is also suggested that teachers examine the sacredness 
and rigidity of their beliefs and investigate the possible consequences of 
inflexible: value systems in dealing with students with different sets of 
values. The unconscious application of middle-class values may lead to 
undesirable results in dealing with students and may grievously affect 
teaching efficiency. 

There should also be an awareness of the inherent value conflict in 
which the lower-class student is often caught. There may be harmful 
results for the student being tugged in opposite directions, one way by 
the teacher and the school and in the opposite direction by the family 
and the peer group. Furthermore, middle-class values may be dys- 
functional in regard to a lower-class pattern of life. Such assumed middle- 
class values as thrift and conscientious labor often do not bring forth the 
desired rewards for many people living and continuing to live in a lower- 
class social environment. Even the basic middle-class value toward 
formal education may be of little worth to the future of the lower-class 
adolescent. When education is felt to be unrelated to the basic values of 
life, it is not apt to be viewed as important by the individual. 














Patriotism: A Peripheral Goal 
GORDON GRINDSTAFF 


a my visit to schools in the Soviet Union with a traveling seminar 
from Columbia's Teachers College a year ago, I have been met by a 
multitude of questions relating to the loyalty which young Americans 
have for their nation. Many Americans with whom I've talked seem 
seriously concerned about what they call “a lack of cause” in young 
people here. 

“American youth doesn't have anything for which he is willing to fight,” 
is one way in which the concern for national convictions is voiced. And 
the statement is usually accompanied by the question, “Don’t you think 
devotion to their country is much greater among Soviet youth than 
it is here?” 

It is true, I'm convinced, that the Russian people have a fervent hope 
for their national future, and that this attitude is more intense among 
Russians than it is among Americans. The Soviet government has clearly 
devised ways to promulgate hope among the people. Hope arises 
through the government-instituted symbol. One is the Leningrad subway. 
Another is Moscow State University. These provide outstanding examples 
of that which has been accomplished in the last forty years; they point 
the direction to that which can be in the future. These symbols prove 
to Russians that life can be beautiful in the USSR. 

When Russian people look on their nation’s achievements of the mid- 
Twentieth Century and compare these achievements with the state of 
affairs which they remember forty years ago, the contrast is remarkable. 
Certainly the rapid advances have been due partly to borrowing (and 
using effectively) from other nations’ technology, and Russia itself has 
provided some striking developments. The final products are on view for 
all to see. The result in the Russian people: a fiery faith in their country 
and a hope that the future will be as plush in its progress as the past has 
been. 

How do we build in our own young people the same firm faith in 
America? We can't do it by increasing the number of times per day 
which youngsters salute the flag or by requiring all art classes to fashion 
clay models of the Statue of Liberty. 

Nor can we edit textbooks so that all which remains is platitude— 
thereby automatically bringing about strong beliefs in the ideals of 


Gordon Grindstaff is Assistant Principal of the Wilmette Junior High School, 17th 
and Spencer Avenues, Wilmette, Illinois. 
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democracy and in the United States as a promoter of those ideals. Yet, I 
often hear Americans propose such a way of promoting Americanism. 
Patriotism must have a firmer basis. If it is to be sincere and stable, it 
must be based on intelligent understanding, not on romantic pretensions. 

One principle stands out among our national beliefs which, it seems 
to me, can provide a direction for us to take if we want to promote a 
realistic and sincere patriotism. It is a principle which on the surface 
appears to defeat patriotism. I refer to the value of being critical. 

What really counts in building a better society, in my opinion, is the 
development of critical ability. By that I don’t mean the ability to 
complain. I don’t mean merely finding faults about which to complain. 
I do mean the ability to measure and weigh and evaluate. If we analyze 
with critical senses what we read, what we hear, and what we see, the 
emotional feelings which we have for the nation will take care of them- 
selves. 

How critical ability is developed in the schools isn’t as important as the 
presence of criticalness itself. It must be a goal in teaching; it will not 
automatically come about. It must be striven for. It requires effort. 

People gain critical ability in vastly different ways—some perhaps 
through a course in United States history, some through poetry, some 
through a study of science. Others attain it by perceiving the world in 
their own ways—and for some, this is sans school. 

School itself isn’t a necessary location for the development of critical 
ability. It can, in fact, be a hindrance. I am reminded of the seventh- 
grade girl in a junior high-school English class who reviewed The Diary 
of Anne Frank as an out-of-class assignment by saying, “It’s the story of a 
war carried on by the Jews.” The book was difficult for her. The student 
might have looked more critically at human prejudice if she had selected 
a simpler offering to suit better her ability and maturity. Whether this 
is so or not for that individual student, the things that happened in 
addition to her reading the book are crucial. After she read the book, 
how was the girl helped to evaluate it and to correct her inadequate and 
erroneous impression? How would the girl’s attitudes have been affected 
if a teacher’s direction had been applied before the youngster read the 
book and during her reading of the book? If the teacher's help was in 
the form of a critical look at The Diary, its people and its purposes, the 
girl may have learned something about evaluating freedom and prejudice 
and war—and a lot of other important things. 

To be sure, there are other goals besides critical ability which we 
must try to reach in public schools. There aren’t many of them, though, 
when we really try to narrow the goals. One, for example, is the ability 
to communicate effectively. Another is the encouragement of productivity 
—helping individual youngsters value their own efforts and abilities, and 
helping them put those efforts and abilities to constructive accomplish- 
ments in our society. 
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The other goals do not lessen the importance of critical ability, how- 
ever. The school can—and should, in my opinion—be the place where 
critical ability is promoted intensively and in calculated ways. And 
criticalness is, in my estimation, the most important and necessary ele- 
ment in developing appreciation and respect for one’s nation. Critical 
behavior is the key to our survival as a people and as a race. It—not the 
process of pupils’ adjusting or the fact of Washington's crossing the Dela- 
ware River—is a goal which should permeate all teaching. Providing 
calculated ways to reach the goal is the great task for America’s teachers. 
That's difficult. It calls for top-notch teachers, and they don’t come cheap. 


Patriotism is peripheral to all this. If devotion to certain ideals is worth 
the bother, it will come about. 





Controversial Issues in the Classroom? 
Certainly! 


MAGDALEN EICHERT 


ioe high degree of interest displayed at present by the public in prob- 
lems of integration, the persistent efforts on the part of some pro-Western 
nations to ban future atomic tests, and the far-reaching ramifications of 
recent political events in the United States and abroad can neither be 
ignored nor arbitrarily excluded from the classroom without arousing 
great concern on the part of discerning, freedom-loving individuals. 
Whatever decisions may ultimately be reached on these critical problems 
will profoundly affect all individuals for generations to come. Therefore, 
it is most essential that every person should develop as adequate an 
understanding of significant current issues as is possible so that each may 
be more able to participate intelligently in making judicious decisions and 
in supporting desirable courses of action. 

Since emotionally charged moral, social, economic, political, and 
scientific matters frequently generate controversy within a community, 
the school has an inherent responsibility to objectively examine all data 
available concerning such issues. Students should be helped to develop 
both wholesome attitudes and rational points of view based upon reliable 
data relatively free from distortion, prejudice, or bias. 

How can school personnel more effectively communicate with and 
interpret to the public what the role and policies of the school are in 
respect to desirable classroom use of controversial issues? It becomes the 
responsibility of each staff member to strive diligently to meet this 
challenge by: 

1. Keeping well informed on what is happening within the community 
and its immediate area and what the prevailing attitudes and feelings of 
its citizens are in respect to these matters. It is indeed regrettable that, 
occasionally while exploring a controversial issue, a teacher may make 
injudicious remarks or reflect personal bias which may not only arouse a 
community but also seriously affect public attitudes in regard to the 
advisability of schools discussing such matters. Objectivity and modera- 
tion should consistently prevail in a classroom and words chosen with 
care and discretion will help immeasurably to avoid precipitating any 
unpleasant incidents in a community. 

2. Bearing in mind that one very important function of every respon- 
sible staff member is to create a wholesome, stimulating environment and 
a healthy, emotional climate where an exchange of opinions and ideds is 
encouraged and where different points of view are respected and con- 


Dr. Magdalen Eichert is Director of Curriculum in the West Covina School District, 
‘717 West Merced Avenue, West Covina, California. 
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sidered. It is most essential that students be given continuous help in 
interpreting what they read and hear so that they may become more 
skillful in distinguishing between facts and opinions. They need to learn 
that many statements are opinions or expressions of attitudes and cannot 
be verified. In order to achieve optimum results, diligent care must 
persistently be exercised so that only those matters are considered for 
class discussions that have interest and are meaningful and appropriate 
for the maturity level of the students in a particular learning situation. 

3. Having full knowledge of board of education policies and regula- 
tions concerning the use of controversial issues in the classroom. Each 
staff member should carefully study board rulings and understand what 
is permitted. It is also essential that the board take the necessary steps 
to make clear to the public what the position of board members is in re- 
gard to this matter to avoid misunderstandings among groups in the com- 
munity. 

4. Knowing what instructional materials are approved for use within 
the district by board policy and to what extent the individual teacher may 
exercise his own judgment in making selections. A sound practice for all 
teachers to follow who wish to use material of an undetermined nature is 
to make a thorough preliminary survey of it in order to become familiar 
with the content and the author's points of view and to find out whether 
it fulfills a legitimate need. 

5. Being a responsible and intelligent interpreter to the community of 
what the schools are trying to accomplish by the discussion of controver- 
sial issues. Parents are more ready to accept intelligent and objective 
classroom discussions of controversial issues if the purposes are clearly 
defined and they are helped to understand that schools cannot function 
in a vacuum isolated from the world in which the students live. 

If each member of a school staff would consistently exercise common 
sense and balanced judgment in regard to controversial issues, youngsters 
could be helped to understand better that most problems encountered in 
everyday living can be resolved satisfactorily by a rational approach. 
However, to achieve those highly desirable goals, each student must be 
given many opportunities to acquire those skills appropriate to his level 
of maturity which will help him to cope more intelligently with the many 
problems he encounters in everyday living. With students being encour- 
aged to apply the essential problem solving skills and techniques to daily 
situations, they will be better prepared to examine controversial issues 
objectively and with less emotional involvement and bias. 

Thus, the public may be helped to understand that, through the judi- 
cious use of challenging controversial issues in the classroom, one of the 
major objectives of education may be more readily achieved: the develop- 
ment of responsible, self-directing individuals capable of broadening and 
deepening their understandings and insights through critical analysis and 
impartial evaluation of various points of view and what their implications 


are. 





The Educational Value of the 
Extracurriculum 


HOMER HAMILTON 


THE PROBLEM 


In TERMS of cost, education is big business in America. That cost is 
immeasurably increased today by the extracurricular program which 
schools at all levels maintain. While there are no complete and accurate 
statistics on the subject of extracurricular expenditures, the reality of the 
situation is nonetheless obvious when one considers the annual invest- 
ments in athletic stadiums and other physical equipment essential to the 
program, special equipment, transportation and keep for traveling pupil 
aggregations, uniforms and regalia, emblems, trophies, personal and insti- 
tutional fees, and publicity costs. 

In addition, there is the matter of extra pay or bonuses for professional 
personnel. In a special study made by the Research Division of NEA, 
it was revealed that, as far back as 1955, a majority of the school systems 
studied at the time paid a median annual salary supplement of “less than 
$200” to directors of certain non-athletic activities and a median supple- 
ment of $450 to members of athletic staffs." 

Despite the grossness of these added costs, few schools or school boards 
have followed the good business practice of assessing the return on the 
investment involved. Few have even attempted to formulate policies to 
govern that phase of the school program. In terms of both investment and 
returns, it can be said that the extracurriculum constitutes the “unknown 
quantity” in American education. The study here reported is concerned 
with one phase of that problem—the educational value of extracurricular 
activities. 

PROCEDURE 

The study, which was conducted at the University of Texas, proceeded 
upon the premise that those persons directly connected with extracurricu- 
lar programs are best able to assess its educational worth. Twenty-four 
accredited high schools, twelve each for white and Negro pupils, in three 
sizes of community were chosen at random to participate in the study. 
Two appraisal sheets, both employing identical criteria but different in 
form, were constructed for use by two populations in each school. A 
total of 2,061 usable returns were received from pupils and 180 from 
teachers. 

‘Research Division, NEA, “Extra Pay for Extra Duties, Urban School Districts over 100,000 
Population,” Special Memo (October 1955). 

Homer Hamilton is Professor of Education in Jackson State College, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 
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Both populations were asked to assess the educational worth of extra- 
curricular participation in the total school experiences of youth. An 
extracurricular activity was defined as any organized and sponsored 
group-endeavor not yielding graduation credit such as clubs, athletics, 
assembly, home room, editorial staffs, choir, and band (but not music 
classes ). 

Assessments were made on a six-point scale, ranging from a low of zero 
(“no value whatever”) to a high of five (“very high value”), with three 
representing “average value.” Bases for judgment were eleven educational 
needs of youth as adapted from the 1956 Evaluative Criteria: 

I. The child needs to learn to live with others. 

II. The child needs to learn to achieve and maintain sound physical health. 
III. The child needs to learn to achieve and maintain sound mental health. 
IV. The child needs to learn to live in the natural environment. 

V. The child needs to learn to live in the scientific environment. 

VI. The child needs to learn to think straight. 

VII. The child needs to prepare for work. 
VIII. The child needs to prepare for further education. 

IX. The child needs guidance. 

X. The child needs to learn to use leisure time wisely. 

XI. The child needs to learn to live aesthetically. 


Data obtained were analyzed to determine what correlation, if any, 
exists between the two sets of appraisements. Evaluations by the two 
groups were treated for analysis of variance to determine the nature of 
influence by such inherent factors as race, sex, community size, and their 
interactions upon individual ratings. 


FINDINGS 

A relatively high correlation of .84 was found to exist between the two 
sets of data used in the study. The correlation is even more impressive, 
however, when one considers the ratio of agreement in qualitative rather 
than quantitative terms. This presumption is advanced because, as the 
table shows, that ratio is 10 to 1. For the purpose of this study, this 
finding is judged to be more significant than the correlation of quantita- 
tive means. 

A review of mean ratings, as also shown by the table, will reveal that 
pupils and teachers alike rate the extracurriculum as possessing “more 
than average value” for meeting those needs pertaining to socialization, 
mental health, reasoning, guidance, and preparation for further education. 
This finding with reference to socialization and mental health is in line 
with values commonly attributed to the extracurriculum, but it is quite 
a new revelation with respect to logical thinking and preparation for 
further education, both of which are ordinarily thought to result from 
classroom instruction almost exclusively. This is indeed a feather in the 
extracurricular cap, and the revelation should not be passed over too 
lightly. 
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With respect to youth needs pertaining to physical health, living in the 
natural and scientific environments, occupation, and use of leisure time, 
both populations assess the extracurriculum as possessing “average value.” 
Three important inferences can be drawn from these findings: (1) that 
the participants in this study do not agree with the popular belief that 
activities possess an extraordinary carry-over value for leisure pursuits, 
and (2) youth needs relating to science (IV and V) are not served as 
adequately by the extracurriculum as needs relating to other subject fields. 

Of course, this latter inference can be stated conversely that the aca- 
demic area of science, less than other areas, has done less to project its 
program through the extracurriculum. If such be a proper conclusion, 
the neglect can possibly be attributed to the fact that science, more than 
other fields, is an experimental field whose activities are confined to the 
laboratory. 

In two instances, pupils and teachers disagree as to the educational 
worth of the extracurriculum. It will be seen, however, by examining the 
table, that these disagreements are more arbitrary than real, due to score 
intervals rather than significant quantitative differences. The more im- 
portant finding is the fact that neither pupils nor teachers assess the 
educational worth of activities less than “average” for meeting the needs 
of youth. 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Race proves to be the most persistent factor influencing pupil appraise- 
ments. In eight out of eleven propositions, this factor is significant, always 
at the .01 per cent level of confidence. The interaction of race-sex is 
significant in three instances—twice at the .01 level and once at the .05 
level. 

Inspection of the total mass of data connected with the study (not 
presented here ) reveals that whites consistently rate the value of activities 
lower than do Negroes. White males average the lowest assessments, while 
Negro females average the highest. These differences due to race and sex 
can be explained by the general knowledge that Texas communities 
provide more and better organized out-of-school developmental and rec- 
reational facilities for whites in general, and white males in particular, 
than they do for Negroes, especially Negro females. It is believed that 
youth tend to fix value on school activities in direct converse proportion to 
the range of similar programs in the community outside the school. 

In teacher evaluations, community size is revealed to be the factor 
which wields greatest influence upon individual appraisements. Out of a 
total of eleven propositions, this factor is significant five times at the .01 
level and four times at the .05 level. The interaction of community-race 
is significant one time each at the .01 and .05 levels. 

Generally speaking, teachers of both races in middle sized communities 
tend to average highest assessments, while those in the smallest com- 
munities average the lowest. White teachers consistently show a slightly 
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higher evaluation than Negro teachers. (The opposite is true of pupil 
scores; i.e., white pupils show lower ratings than Negro pupils. ) 

The inferences to be drawn are clear: (1) that school extracurricular 
activities in middle-sized communities are better suited to the needs of 
pupils than they are in large and small communities, and (2) that pro- 
grams in white schools are better suited to those needs than they are in 
Negro schools. 

Lastly, the table reveals that individual appraisements in those areas 
related to science (V) and aesthetics (XI) are most influenced by factor 
impingements. With respect to the science proposition, it is also interest- 
ing to note that both populations rate the extracurriculum lowest in this 
area. (Attention is further called to the high standard deviations of the 
science means.) With respect to the aesthetics proposition, one will recall 
that the two populations differed in their qualitative appraisements on this 
point. One might hesitate to be positive about the implications of these 
findings, but one can with some logic conclude that the greatest variation 
among schools lies in these two areas. 


CONCLUSION 


This study substantiates much that is found in literature on the subject. 
In addition, it reveals numerous findings new to the field. In answer to 
the original problem concerning the educational value of the extracur- 
riculum, the findings are decisive and positive. Whatever weaknesses that 
exist are apparently due to lack of proper organization and administration 
on the part of the school. In due time, when educators come to realize 
the full potential of this phase of the school’s program, the extracurricu- 
lum shall play a vastly more important role in the educative process and 
thus justify more fully the cost increase that it imposes. 














Court Rulings on the Curriculum 
and Teaching Program 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


Cinna have frequently been asked to adjudicate disputes on the 
content and operation of the teaching program. The following pages 
analyze the decisions and reasoning of the courts in this area. Considera- 
tion is given to the authority and responsibility of school officials to 
determine the curriculum, evaluate scholarship and grade placement, 
determine methods of teaching, charge special fees, and issue diplomas. 


1. DETERMINING THE CURRICULUM 

The courts are substantially divided on the authority of governing 
boards, in contrast with parents, to determine what the children in a 
particular school shall study. Courts in Wisconsin, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and California have held that the parents are entitled to a 
reasonable selection as to what their children will study—from among 
the total offerings of the school, whereas courts in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, Georgia, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and Ten- 
nessee have upheld the authority of school officials to determine the 
curriculum. 

Among the cases upholding the right of parents to select the studies 
which their children shall pursue, the earliest came before the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin in 1874—involving the study of geography.’ A father 
had forbidden his 19-year-old son to study this subject, and so notified the 
teacher. The teacher claimed that it was her prerogative to determine 
what the pupils in the school should study, and she punished the boy for 
disobedience of the school regulation. The court observed the lamentable 
position of the child—punished by the parent if he disobeyed the parent 
and punished by the teacher if he obeyed the perent. The court con- 
sidered it unreasonable to suppose that any scholar would study every 
subject taught in school, and thought that the parent was the legitimate 
person to make the selection. The court could not understand why selec- 
tion by the parent would be disastrous to the discipline and efficiency of 
the school, and observed: “The parent is quite as likely to make a wise 
and judicious selection as the teacher.” 


‘Morrow v. Wood (1874), 35 Wis. 59 
Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 
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During the next few years, two similar cases came before the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. The controversy in the first of these cases? related to a 
study of bookkeeping—a study added by the board, to those required by 
statute, and the board required that it be pursued by students in the 
upper levels of the school program. The parents of a 16-year-old girl 
objected to her pursuing this subject. Dispute with the teacher and prin- 
cipal led to expelling the girl from school. The parents wanted her to 
study music apart from school, and become a music teacher. The court 
said that board regulations must be reasonable, and that the statute did 
not give the board authority to establish a high school or college to teach 
“higher branches” such as bookkeeping and then require pupils to study 
these subjects. The court reasoned that the board might include subjects 
other than those required by statute, but that the option was with the 
parent and pupil as to whether the pupil would pursue them. The girl 
was wrongfully expelled. In the second case,* Frank had passed all 
entrance requirements except that in grammar. His father did not want 
him to study grammar, or any branch for which grammar was a pre- 
requisite, but such branches as his qualifications permitted. School regu- 
lations required the study of grammar, and, in defending its action in 
refusing to admit Frank, the board pointed to a statute authorizing it “to 
direct what branches of study shall be taught, and what textbooks and 
apparatus shall be used, and to enforce uniformity of textbooks.” The 
court reasoned that authority to determine the subjects to be taught did 
not mean authority to determine what a particular pupil would study, 
and reasoned further that a parent could not insist that a special branch 
or separate class be set up for his child—or insist that the interests of other 
children be otherwise sacrificed for his child. The court said the right of 
the parent to select the branches pursued by his child was to be restricted 
only “to the extent that the exercise of that right would interfere with the 
system of instruction prescribed for the school, and its efficiency in im- 
parting education to all entitled to share its benefits’"—and added that 
since a pupil was not expected to study every branch offered, the par- 
ticular branches omitted by a given pupil could not prejudice the school. 

In 1891, the study of grammar was a point of dispute in Nebraska.‘ 
Upon instruction from her father, 15-year-old Annie refused to study 
grammar. To avoid trouble, it appears, about a year earlier the curriculum 
had been changed from rhetoric to grammar upon the urge of this father, 
and now he was dissatisfied with grammar because it was not taught as it 
was “when he went to school.” Because of persistent refusal to study her 
grammar lessons, Annie was expelled. The board claimed to be acting 
under its statutory power “to prescribe courses of study and textbooks 
for the use of said schools,” and to make such rules and regulations as 
they thought necessary. In upholding the father, the court said: 


*Rulison v. Post (1875), 79 Ul. 567. 
*Trustees of School v. People (1877), 87 Ill. 303, 29 Am. Rep. 55 
‘State v. School District No. 1 (1891), 31 Neb. 552, 48 N.W. 393. 
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The father certainly possesses superior opportunities of knowing the 
physical and mental capabilities of his child. It may be apparent that all the 
prescribed course of studies is more than the strength of the child can undergo; 
or he may be desirous, as is frequently the case, that his child while attending 
school, should also take lessons, in music, painting, etc., from private teachers. 
This he had a right to do. The right of the parent, therefore, to determine what 
studies his child shall pursue, is paramount to that of the trustee or teacher. 

. . No pupil attending the school can be compelled to study any 
presc ribed branch against the protest of the parent that the child shall not study 
that branch, and any rule or regulation that requires the pupil to continue such 
studies is arbitrary and unreasonable. There is no good reason why the failure 
of one or more pupils to study one or more prescribed branches should result 
disastrously to the proper discipline, efficiency, and well-being of the school. 


A second Nebraska case’ related to the study of domestic science, as a 
required subject for girls in the sixth grade. The court examined the 
reasoning of the Morrow and Rulison cases as well as the earlier Nebraska 
case, pointing out that in the early Wisconsin and Illinois cases the schools 
were ungraded; the pupils were a motley gathering in age, interest, and 
previous learning; and that in such a setting the selection of subjects by 
the parent could involve no embarrassment. However the court noted 
that one Illinois case involved the high-school subject of bookkeeping, 
and selection by the parent was allowed. After considering both sides of 
the issue, the court concluded that since the right of the parent to select 
had been upheld in Nebraska before, it would be upheld in the case at 
bar. 

An Oklahoma court* in 1909 upheld parents who refused to let their 
children take singing lessons, which apparently constituted a part of the 
regularly prescribed school program. Both sides in the controversy recog- 
nized the issue as being whether parents could make a “reasonable selec- 
tion from the course of study prescribed by the proper school authorities.” 
The court reasoned that “the right of the parent in that regard is superior 
to that of the school officers and the teachers.” The Oklahoma judge 
praised and followed the logic of Judge Cole in the Morrow case.* 

In 1921 certain California parents* objected on religious grounds to 
dancing the “waltz,” “polka,” and “two-step,” which were included 
part of the physical education program, and requested that their children 
be excused from the dancing aspects of physical education. The board 
refused to excuse the children, and expelled them for disobeying the 
school regulation. The board noted that the parents referred to member- 
ship in no organized religious group, and contended that some parent or 
other could plead “religious objection” to chemistry, history, or any other 
aspect of the curriculum—with chaos resulting, if all these objections were 
to be honored. In upholding the parents, the court said that religious 


‘State vo. Ferguson (1914), 95 Neb. 63, 144 N.W. 1039, 50 L.R.A. (N.S.) 266 

*School Board District v. Thompson (1909), 24 Okla. 1, 103 P. 578, 24 L.R.A. (N.S.) 221, 
138 Am. St. Rep. 861, 19 Ann. Cas. 1188. 

*Morrow vc. Wood (1874), 35 Wis. 59. 

*Hardwick v. Board of School Trustees (1921), 54 Cal. App. 696, 205 P. 49. 
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views were always personal, regardless of whether one belonged to an 
organized religious group; reasoned that peculiarities of religion and 
worship should be permitted so long as they were “not offensive or detri- 
mental to the peace and safety of society”; and thought that calisthenics, 
athletics, or exercises for developing bodily poise could be substituted for 
dancing in the physical education program. Judge Hart, speaking for the 
court, considered the religious objections to be adequate for holding the 
board rule unreasonable, but gratuitously added moral objections to the 
dancing exercises. He observed that the dances concerned were danced 
by couples with their arms around the shoulders of each other, and 
thought that such indiscriminate indulgence by male and female of 
immature judgment was regarded by many “as tending in no small degree 
to develop in the young, thoughts or propensities incompatible with that 
higher concept of morality which is a prime desideratum of life and 
which should be first among the teachings of all public or private institu- 
tions having more or less to do with the moulding of human character.” 
If not immoral, added Judge Hart, the dances involved distracting infatu- 
ation, resulting in irremediable detriment to the development of minors. 

In contrast with the logic and holding of courts in the foregoing cases, 
several courts have upheld school boards which expelled pupils who 
refused to study prescribed subjects. One of the earliest of these cases® 
came before the Supreme Court of Vermont in 1859. The dispute related 
to English grammar, particularly the writing of compositions which was 
a part of the grammar course. The statute required that English grammar 
be taught, among other subjects; and the court said that the method of 
teaching it, in relation to writing compositions, was a matter of local 
school discretion. The court upheld the expulsion of the child."” The 
rhetoric exercises of the grammar course were likewise in dispute before 
the Supreme Court of Ohio in the Sewell case.’ A board rule provided 
that, if any pupil failed to be prepared at the appointed time with the 
prescribed rhetoric exercise, he should be suspended, unless excused for 
illness or other reasonable cause. He would remain suspended until he 
complied with the rule. The court upheld the rule. Dispute in an Iowa 
case’ arose when a teacher chastised a pupil for refusing to pursue a 
study from which the father requested that the pupil be excused. The 
court said the remedy in such a case should not be punishment, but 
expulsion. 

Declamation was the point of controversy in an early New Hampshire 
case.'* A local rule placed declamation and writing among required 
subjects, and the pupil failed and refused to prepare and give a declama- 

*Guernsey v. Pitkin (1859), 32 Vt. 224, 76 Am. Dec. 171. 

1°In the somewhat later case of Feritter v. Tyler (1876), 48 Vt. 444, 21 Am. Rep. 133, it 
appeared that the parent had more say than the teacher regarding studies in which the child would 
not receive instruction, but the court refused to state an opinion concerning the authority of the 
parent relative to the school board. 

“Sewell v. Board of Education (1876), 29 Ohio St. 89 


*8State ©. Mizner (1878), 50 Iowa 145, 32 Am. Rep. 128. 
“Kidder v. Chellis (1879), 59 N.H. 473. 
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tion. The teacher told the pupil he must comply with the rule or leave 
school. After allowing time for compliance on the appointed day, with 
no result, the teacher forcefully put him out of the school house. In up- 
holding the rule, the court specifically noted its rejection of the reasoning 
followed by the Wisconsin court in the Morrow case, and then said: 


. the power of each parent to decide the question what studies the 
scholars should pursue, or what exercises they should perform, would be a 
power of disorganizing the school, and practically rendering it substantially 
useless. However judicious it may be to consult the wishes of parents, the 
disintegrating principle of — authority to prevent all classification and 
destroy all system in any school, public or private, is unknown to the law. 

In addition to prescribing certain subjects to be taught in the common 
schools, an Indiana statute'* governing in 1886 authorized such other 
branches “as the advancement of pupils may require, and the trustees 
from time to time direct,” and empowered the board to make necessary 
rules “directing what branches of learning such pupils (high-school 
pupils) should pursue, and regulating the time to be given to any par- 
ticular study.” Local rules prescribed the study and practice of music. 
A father thought it was not for the best interests of his son to study music, 
and asked that the son be excused. No explanation was given concerning 
the boy’s best interests or the father’s desire. The court held that the 
control of what should be taught rested with the trustees, not with the 
parent, and recognized that its decision conflicted with those in the Wis- 
consin and Illinois cases. 

A 1900 Georgia dispute’*® grew out of refusal by a girl to prepare a 
paper on an assigned topic in debating. She participated in debating until 
the teacher assigned the topic: “Should trial by jury be abolished?” Her 
father considered the topic too difficult and unsuited for a girl of her age 
(13 years), and requested that she be excused. The teacher refused. 
The father then prepared a burlesque on the subject, in part ridiculing 
the teacher, and told his daughter to read it in class. Subsequently, the 
girl and her father apologized for the fiasco, but the girl refused to 
prepare the assigned paper for debating. The court upheld expulsion of 
the girl from school. 

A few years later an 18-year-old Kentucky boy'® was suspended for 
refusal to take the part of an Irish character in a commencement program. 
It was a custom at the school to have declamations, dialogues, and similar 
exercises on graduation day. Young Cross sought to be excused from the 
assignment on the ground that he could not act the Irish part. The 
principal refused to excuse him, stating that he under-estimated his 
capacity. The boy then refused to play the part, and the principal sus- 
pended him. The board sought a compromise, agreeing to allow Cross 

‘State ©. Webber (1886), 108 Ind. 31, 8 N.E. 708, 58 Am. Rep. 30 

*Samuel Benedict Memorial School v. Bradford (1900), 111 Ga. 801, 36 S.E. 920 as 


“Cross o. Trustees of Walton Graded School (1908), 129 Ky. 35, 33 Ky. Law Rep 72, 110 
S.W. 346 
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to re-enter school if he would accept some other part in the play. He 
refused. After further attempts at compromise, all of which the boy and 
his father rejected because of their dislike for the principal (since he 
suspended the boy), the board formally suspended Cross. The court 
upheld the suspension. 

A grammar school in Fitchburg, Massachusetts,"* prescribed a course 
in civil government, in which the functions of various officers were exem- 
plified by students. While a girl student was acting as a policeman, 
differences arose between her and the principal. Because of aspersions 
growing out of this role, the girl asked to be relieved as “policeman.” The 
principal refused. She was later suspended for refusing further to play 
that role. The court's ruling hinged upon a technicality about a hearing. 
The court reasoned that at a proper hearing the action of the school 
committee regarding an appropriate penalty might have been different, 
but there was nothing in the opinion to imply that the course requirement 
of the school was unreasonable. 

Cases which involve state universities are often governed by the same 
principles as those involving public elementary or secondary schools. 
Such a case at the University of California’* involved military training 
as a part of the required curriculum for male students. The controversy 
referred to the establishment of the institution by the state legislature 
under the Morrill Act of 1862, in accordance with which military training 
was to be provided in land-grant colleges. The legislature stipulated that 
any student of California might enter and study, “on such terms as the 
Board of Regents may prescribe.” The rule of the board required military 
training of all male youth under 24 years of age who had not attained 
junior standing. The Supreme Court of the United States reasoned that 
the Morrill Act required the instuution to offer military training, but that 
the conditions under which it would be offered were for the state to 
decide. The state made the regents the governing body of the university, 
reasoned the court, and it was within the discretion of this body to pre- 
scribe military training as a part of the curriculum. The board rule did 
not interfere with the constitutional religious liberty of boys whose 
religions forbade participation in military service, said the court, since 
the constitution did not confer upon these boys the right to be students 
at the university without following the rules set up by the governing 
board. These young men were not being forced to become students in 
violation of their religious beliefs. 

The cases reviewed thus far have dealt with the rights of school 
officials to prescribe certain subjects or other aspects of the school pro- 
gram. There is no reason why a legislature which can prescribe certain 
subjects or activities cannot proscribe or rule out others. However a 


"Jones v. City of Fitchburg (1912), 211 Mass. 66, 97 N.E. 612. 
“Hamilton ov. Regents of the University of California (1934), 293 U.S. 245, 55 S. Ct. 197, 79 
L. Ed. 343. 
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controversy in the latter category recently appeared in Tennessee.'® A 
statute made it unlawful for any band or orchestra of any public school, 
college, or university to play at any time or place other than at a function 
of said school, college, or university, or at some patriotic, religious, or 
cultural function with no admission charge. The stated purpose of the 
act was to keep such bands and orchestras from competing with private, 
civilian musicians. The court said that it was within the power of the 
state, in the best interest of the school or the students, to prohibit students 
in any of its schools from organizing or joining a band—or to restrict the 
appearance of such bands if they were allowed to exist. However, the 
court held the act in question to be unconstitutional, since it was not 
possible to penalize a citizen for rendering a gratis service to a neighbor 
simply because there is an artisan nearby who rendered such service for 
pay. The court said that the extracurricular activities of students could 
not be penalized as attempted by the act, for the sole and declared pur- 
pose of profit to another group of citizens. 


2. SCHOLARSHIP AND GRADE PLACEMENT 

Where the grade placement of pupils has been attacked through the 
courts, reasonable action by school officials in determining proper grade 
level has been upheld. The parents of a bright Ohio boy*® insisted that 
he skip the sixth grade. Terry entered the fifth grade at the age of seven, 
and at the end of the term he was promoted to the sixth grade. Both of 
his parents were teachers, who tutored him during the summer. When 
school opened in September, he sought admission to the seventh grade. 
After four days of insistence and appearance at the seventh-grade room, 
the superintendent told him he would have to leave that room and go to 
the sixth grade. Terry took his books and went home, as his parents had 
instructed him to do. A board rule provided that a pupil could skip a 
grade only by board action, based on examination jointly by the grade 
teacher and the superintendent, with the papers to be on file open to 
inspection by any interested person. Without request or application to 
the board to consider the case, the father sought by mandamus to enter 
Terry in the seventh grade. The court held that the appearance of Terry 
with his books at the seventh-grade room did not constitute an applica- 
tion, that the board rule was reasonable, that his exclusion from the 
seventh grade was proper, and that excluding him from the seventh 
grade did not constitute excluding him from school, when he belonged 
in the sixth grade. 

Dispute over grade placement was also involved in the Isquith case,”" 
in which mandamus was sought to require admission of a five-year-old 

“Gentry ©. Memphis Federation of Musicians (1941), 177 Tenn. 566, 151 S.W. 2d. 1081, 134 
A.L.R. 1270. 


*Board of Education v. State (1909), 80 Ohio St. 133, 88 N.E. 412 
“Isquith v. Levitt (1955), 137 N.Y.S. 2d. 497, 285 App. Div. 833 
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boy to the first grade. Under the statute, children five years old were 
entitled to enter the public schools. However, the statute also empowered 
school boards to establish kindergartens, and, if a board established a 
kindergarten, it became a part of the public school system. The court 
held that the parents had no right to insist that the child be admitted to 
a particular grade in the public school, and added: “After a child is 
admitted to a public school, the board of education has the power to 
provide rules and regulations for promotion from grade to grade, based 
not on age, but on training, knowledge, and ability.” One basis for refusal 
of mandamus in the Ulrich case?? was that the boy had already graduated 
from the primary department—in which his parents sought to re-enter 
him. Moreover, this department was crowded, with no extra seats. Facts 
concerning appeal before seeking action by mandamus were also involved, 
but the court implied that mandamus would have been denied on the 
promotion and space facts alone. 

As an aspect of grade placement, boards may demote or exclude pupils 
for poor scholarship. A board rule in Massachusetts, concerning high- 
school pupils, stipulated:** “pupils standing below 60 per cent in two or 
more subjects shall be demoted one grade, and, when such deficiency 
occurs in the freshman class, the delinquent shall be dropped from the 
roll of the school.” There was no question about the grade delinquency 
of the freshman involved, which was called to the father’s attention at 
least once before the December letter telling him that the boy could not 
remain in school. The principal recommended a ninth-grade preparatory 
teacher, which involved no added expense for the boy, as a means of 
further preparation for re-entering high school. Without any such pre- 
paratory work, the boy sought to re-enter in March and was rejected. It 
was contended that the boy had been wrongfully excluded. The court 
said that judgment as to whether the boy’s work met school requirements 
was a matter for school officials, not a jury, and added that as long as such 
officials acted in good faith in setting up standards of scholarship they 
would be upheld. 

A similar case arose in a state-supported institution of higher education 
in Ohio.** A statute gave the board of trustees and faculty authority to 
make reasonable rules, and stipulated that requirements concerning 
general ability and scholarship might be set up for students who were 
planning to become teachers—in addition to requirements for general 
admission to the institution. Scholastic performance was reckoned oi. a 
point basis. Jean West failed to meet the minimum point requirement 
during the first semester, but was allowed to continue during the second 
semester provided she had a stipulated point rating at mid-term. How- 


“People ex rel. Ulrich v. Board of Education (1888), 4 N.Y.S. 102. 

“Barnard v. Inhabitants of Shelburne (1913), 216 Mass. 19, 103 N.E. 1095, Ann. Cas. 1915 A, 
751; (1915) 222 Mass. 76, 109 N.E. 818. 

“West v. Board of Trustees of Miami University and Miami Normal School (1931), 41 Ohio App. 
367, 181 N.E. 144. 
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ever her mid-term rating was slightly over half the level stipulated. 
While home during the mid-term vacation, she was informed that she 
could not continue during the current semester. In seeking injunction to 
prevent suspension, it was contended that, once she had been admitted to 
the institution, she should be permitted to continue unmolested as long 
as she desired to stay. The court said that such a procedure might be 
harmful to the individual student concerned as well as to the student 
body in general. In upholding the board rule and action, the court added: 
“It is clear that the faculty must be the tribunal, under the direction and 
controlling jurisdiction of the trustees, to pass upon the fitness of the 
students to continue their study of the courses selected or required.” 


3. TEACHING PRocepURE AND HOMEWORK 

The procedure followed in giving instruction and in assigning work 
has sometimes been in controversy. In the Wulff case,*° a bookkeeping 
teacher had selected a pupil to act as assistant, in comparing student an- 
swers to problems with answers in a “key book.” The assistant apparently 
rivaled another student for top standing in the class, and had marked a 
problem of this student “wrong.” The student worked on the problem 
for another week and a half, and it was again marked “wrong,” by the 
assistant. After further work for an equal period, the student submitted it 
to the teacher who marked it “correct.” The student had become some- 
what nervous, worried, and sleepless over the situation, and her parents 
requested that her work be graded only by the teacher. The request was 
refused, and the girl stopped attending the bookkeeping class. When she 
persisted in non-attendance, after warning, she was suspended from 
school. The court pointed out that the issue was not misconduct for 
refusing to attend class, but the right to determine the method of teaching 
to be pursued in a particular course. It was held that the method of 
teaching was for the teacher and the board to determine, reasoning that 
chaos would reign if the several parents with varying ideas of method 
were to be in control. 

A West Virginia case”* involved practice teaching by normal school 
students in a local district school. It was contended that the arrangement 
was disastrous to pupils of the local school, and that the district board 
had no authority to enter into the contract involved with the normal 
school. The practice teaching was done under the supervision of regularly 
qualified and employed “critic teachers,” who had full responsibility for 
class procedure and pupil learning. The board had statutory authority 
to determine the fitness of the teachers, the branches to be taught and the 
method of grading, and was required to admit pupils from the district up 
to twenty-one years of age. In upholding board action the court noted 
that the board was responsible for control and management of the school, 


Wulff v. Inhabitants of Wakefield (1915), 221 Mass. 427, 109 N.E. 358. 
*°Spedden v. Board of Education (1914), 74 W. Va. 181, 82 S.E. 724, 52 L.R.A. (N.S.) 163. 
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which included power to determine methods of instruction. The court 
also reasoned that the local board might choose to establish a department 
of teacher ‘preparation, the same as a department of science or commer- 
cial study, and that several normal-school students might be residents of 
the local district under twenty-one years of age for whom it was appro- 
priate for the district board in its discretion to provide a desired field of 
study. 

Some difference of opinion exists concerning the right of teachers to 
require homework, depending perhaps in part on the nature of the 
requirement. In the Hobbs case®’ a board rule required all pupils to 
remain in their homes and study from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m., and provided 
punishment for violations. A sixteen-year-old boy and his father attended 
religious services one evening in a neighboring town, and, when the boy 
returned to school, the teacher undertook to punish him. The boy refused 
to submit to the punishment, and was compelled to withdraw from school. 
The court held that the rule was unreasonable, reflecting a misguided 
zeal to invade the home and take control of the child away from the 
parent. However, in the earlier Bolding case,?* the court considered it 
reasonable to require homework. In this case, major controversy con- 
cerning injury to a teacher while punishing a boy who had not worked 
out certain arithmetic problems assigned as homework. It appeared 
customary for teachers in the region to require homework, and the court 
looked upon the procedure as reasonable. 


4. SpectaL Fees AND CHARGES 


Several cases have arisen under statutes which prohibit the charging of 
tuition for attendance at particular types of educational institutions. Such 
cases have involved fees, expense, and cash deposits required of students 
under some caption which attempts to differentiate such items from 
tuition. An early Wisconsin case which differentiated tuition from “inci- 
dental” fees® has been followed in some other jurisdictions. The state 
university charged a $4 incidental fee, primarily to supply heat and light 
for the public rooms and halls of university buildings. A statute provided: 
“No student . . . shall be required to pay any fee for tuition in the univer- 
sity, except in the law department and for extra studies.” It was alleged 
that the incidental fee was tuition under another guise. The court traced 
the history of charging special fees for admission, matriculation, inciden- 
tals, heat and light, etc.—in addition to charging tuition, before the non- 
tuition statute was enacted. The court reasoned that since tuition was 
specified in the statute, but not the other customary special charges, and 
an exception regarding tuition was made in the case of certain studies, 
there was no legislative intent to affect the governing board's authority to 
make other charges. In upholding the right to charge the incidental fee, 


“Hobbs v. Germany (1909), 94 Miss. 469, 49 So. 515, 22 L.R.A. (N.S.) 983. 
**Bolding v. State (1887), 23 Tex. App. 172, 4 S.W. 579. 
State vo. Regents of the University of Wisconsin (1882), 54 Wis. 159, 11 N.W. 472. 
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the court recognized that no statute specifically gave the board authority 
to charge the fee, but reasoned that the right to make rules and regula- 
tions governing the institution carried with it the right to charge the fee— 
the same as the right to charge rent for dormitory rooms, or fees for 
laboratory materials in chemistry. The incidental fee was not a part of 
tuition. 

The foregoing Wisconsin case was followed in Alabama,*® where a 
county board authorized local school trustees to charge an incidental fee 
of from 25 cents to $1.00 per month. The trustees set the fee at 35 cents, 
but excused children of indigent parents. The court pointed to the Wis- 
consin opinion as setting forth a well-defined distinction between tuition 
and incidental fees, and reasoned that since the Alabama statute made no 
provision for heat, light, etc., the board could prescribe a reasonable fee 
to raise funds for such purposes. The fee charged was reasonable. In a 
subsequent Alabama case,*' the board set the “incidental” fee at 50 cents 
per month for the first three grades, 75 cents for grades 4-6, and $1.00 for 
all over the sixth grade. Experience showed that 25 cents per month was 
adequate to pay for such incidentals as heat and light, but part of the 
fund was to be paid to teachers “in order that the term of the school 
might be prolonged.” The court followed the Bryant case in permitting 
the board to charge an incidental fee, but held that part of the fee here 
involved was for tuition. It was unlawful to charge tuition. In Williams 
v. Smith,8* an Alabama pupil was expelled because of being unable or 
unwilling to pay a fee of $1.00 per month. The funds collected were 
used mainly to supplement the teacher's salary. The court held that it 
was unlawful to collect the fee, and that the pupil was entitled to 
reinstatement with damages. The three Sorrells children were excluded 
from a Georgia school** because of a $5.00-$7.00 levy per pupil which 
their father was unable or unwilling to pay. When the case was decided 
in 1907, the existing arrangement provided for a five-month public school, 
plus an additional two months’ instruction in the same building provided 
by an academy following a somewhat different curriculum. The fee was 
intended primarily to pay the teacher's salary for the additional two 
months, but the levy was made against each pupil whether he entered 
for the seven months or only for the five-month public school term. 
Sorrells made it clear that his children were entered only for the public 
school term, but the board repeatedly billed him for the fees, and finally 
excluded his children because of non-payment. By mandamus, Sorrells 
got his children reinstated, after about a month's absence. 

In the Cornell case,** the court upheld the governing authorities of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College in requiring students 

**Bryant o. Whisenant (1910), 167 Ala. 325, 52 So. 525, 140 Am. St. Rep. 41. 

"Roberson v. Oliver (1914), 189 Ala. 82, 66 So. 645. 

“Williams ». Smith (1915), 192 Ala. 428, 68 So. 323. 

*Sorrells ©. Matthews (1907), 129 Ga. 319, 58 S.E. 819, 13 L.R.A. (N.S.) 357, 12 Ann. Cas. 


404. 
“Cornell o. Gray (1912), 127 Pac. 417, 42 L.R.A. (N.S.) 336. 
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to make a deposit on gymnasium suits and military uniforms. The 
authorities had power to determine upon the teaching of laboratory 
courses, gymnasium, typing, and other aspects of the curriculum, reasoned 
the court, and might charge special fees for supplies, breakage, machine 
repair, etc. Likewise a deposit might be required for the suits and 
uniforms mentioned, unless the student supplied them himself. An 
Illinois board was similarly permitted to require a deposit on textbooks, 
which were supplied to pupils at public expense.** The electors had 
voted to provide free textbooks, and the board resolved to require a 
deposit ranging from 50 cents in the first grade to $2.00 in high school— 
to be returned at the end of the school year if the books showed only 
reasonable wear. Pupils who were financially unable to make the deposit 
were exempted. When it was contended that the deposit violated 
constitutional provisions for free public schools, the court responded 
that those provisions meant that the schools should be without tuition. 
The board rule requiring the deposit was upheld. 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court of Kansas** held in 1895 that 
the state university could not charge students a library free. A statute 
prescribed that “Admission into the university shall be free to all in- 
habitants of the state.” The court recognized the authority of the govern- 
ing board to make rules for managing and protecting school property, 
but not to make a charge for the general use of such property. The court 
reasoned that, if the board could collect a fee for using the library, it 
might also collect a fee for using classrooms and furniture or even for 
walking on the campus. In the following language, the court differenti- 
ated such items as laboratory supplies from the library: “The library is 
provided for permanent use. Each volume with proper care may be 
used by a great number of students, and for a long term of years. The 
library as a whole is subjected to wear, but only in the same manner as 
furniture and other properties furnished by the state. The buildings, 
furniture, library, and apparatus, as well as the services of the faculty, 
are furnished and paid for by the state.” 

A somewhat unique situation arose in New Orleans, involving the right 
of Tulane University to charge a registry and matriculation fee of students 
on “free” scholarships.** In 1880, the city gave the university old 
“Mechanics Hall,” and in exchange the university agreed to educate five 
boys of indigent parents—to be appointed annually by the mayor. In 
1907 the mayor appointed five boys as usual, and the university charged 
them registration and matriculation fees, as well as laboratory fees in 
certain courses. The university contended that the funds collected 
through the registration and matriculation fees were not used to pay for 


*Segar v. Board of Education (1925), 317 Ill. 418, 148 N.E. 289 

*State v. Board of Regents of University of Kansas (1895), 55 Kan. 389, 40 Pac. 656, 29 L.R.A 
(N.S.) 378. 

**City of New Orleans v. Board of Administration of Tulane Education Fund (1909), 123 La. 
550, 49 So. 171. 
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instruction, but for such incidentals as fuel, light, care of public rooms, 
ice water furnished to students, and janitors to wait on students. The 
court said the registration and matriculation fees constituted a restraint 
on the exercise of a right, noted that for several years the “free” students 
had not been required to pay any such fees, that no such payment was 
mentioned at the time of entering into the agreement, and that it was a 
violation of the agreement for the university now to charge such fees. 
The laboratory fee was in a different category, said the court, being a 
payment for special privileges extended to students in particular courses. 
Hence such fees were somewhat of the nature of personal expenses, 
reasoned the court, not a part of the general educational program re- 
quired of all students. The “free” students were required to pay labora- 
tory fees, but not the registration and matriculation fees. 


5. Ricut or A STUDENT TO A DIPLOMA 


Where a school sets forth a course of study, with a diploma to be 
granted upon completing that course and meeting other stipulated 
requirements, the school may be compelled to grant the diploma when 
all requirements have been met. In 1921 a case involving a high-school 
diploma came before the Supreme Court of Iowa.** A rule required the 
wearing of cap and gown at graduation exercises. A girl who had com- 
pleted the course of study with good grades and was valedictorian 
refused to wear the cap and gown because of their ill fit and a smell from 
recent treatment with formaldehyde. The board accordingly refused to 
give her a diploma. The court considered the rule arbitrary and un- 
reasonable, stating that it had “no relation to educational values, 
scholastic grades, or intellectual advancement.” However, the court said 
that the board “may deny the right of a graduate to participate in the 
public ceremony of graduation unless a cap and gown is worn.” In 
compelling the board to grant the diploma, the court said: 


A diploma is the written or printed evidence indorsed by the proper 
authorities that the person named ses has completed a prescribed course 
of study in the school or institution named therein. A graduate is one who had 
honorably passed through a prescribed course of study and received a diploma 
certifying to that effect. A diploma, therefore, is prima facie evidence of 
educational worth, and is the goal of the matriculation. 

The board having prescribed a curriculum of high-school study, which 
being ty by the department of public instruction, the school became 
under the law an approved or accredited high school giving its graduates 
certain privileges in our higher state educational institutions. The issuance of a 
diploma by the school board to a pupil who satisfactorily completes the 
prescribed course of study and who is otherwise qualified is mandatory, and, 
although such duty is not expressly enjoined upon the board by statute, it does 
arise by necessary and reasonable implication. 


*Valentine o. Independent School District of Casey (1921), 191 Iowa 1100, 183 N.W. 434. 
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Furthermore, the rules established by the board became the law for 
government of the school, and, having in the instant case prescribed an 
approved course of study, and having provided that the honors of graduation 
and a diploma should be conferred upon those who satisfactorily complete said 
course, a legal duty is enjoined upon the board under its own rule to issue a 
diploma to any pupil who has met the requirements and who has been passed 
by said board for te honors of graduation. The manual delivery of a diploma 
to a pupil is a purely ministerial act.*® 


The foregoing case differed from the earlier Sweitzer case*® in which 
an Iowa high-school senior was allowed to sit on the platform with 
graduating seniors and see his name printed in the commencement pro- 
gram. Dummy diplomas were distributed at the graduating exercises, 
with the explanation that the real diplomas had not yet been prepared. 
When the latter were distributed, Switzer received none since he had 
not met graduation requirements. Board members testified that he was 
allowed to participate in graduation exercises to avoid embarrassment to 
himself and his family. In refusing to compel the board to grant Sweitzer 
a diploma, the court said that mere participation in the ceremonies had 
no legal significance, and added: “A graduate is one who has honorably 
passed through the prescribed course of study and received a certificate to 
that effect. ... And it is the certificate which attests the fact, not of his 
taking part in the public performance, but that he has passed the pre- 
scribed course of study and is otherwise qualified according to the rules 
of the school. . . . Plaintiff could have been graduated without taking 
part in any ceremonies, but he could not be a graduate, no matter what 
the ceremonies, unless he passed his examinations and received his 
diploma.” In this case the court noted that the high school was un- 
accredited, and that the diploma accordingly had no particular value 
regarding entry into state supported institutions of higher education. 

A recent Kentucky case*! involved the right of a veteran to compel a 
local school board to grant him a diploma because of work done while in 
the armed forces. Preece wanted to qualify for board membership, and 
the statute required at least an eighth-grade common-school education. 
He failed to qualify through affidavits from former teachers, because 
these documents were contrary to the official school record. The court 
reasoned that “an affidavit is the weakest kind of proof” whereas 
“documentary official records are regarded as reliable,” and added: “The 
absence of an entry in a public record that would appear in it in the 
usual course may be generally accepted as evidence that the event did 


Certain college cases holding that a student who had completed the school’s requirements for 
graduation could not be denied a diploma certifying to graduation are: People ©. New York 
Homeopathic Medical College and Hospital (1892), 20 N.Y.S. 379; People v. New York Law 
School (1893), 68 Hun. 118, 22 N.Y.S. 663; State v. Lincoln Medical College (1908), 81 Neb. 
533, 116 N.W. 294, 118 N.W. 122, 17 L.R.A. (N.S.) 930; Hamlett o. Reid (1915), 165 Ky. 613, 
177 S.W. 440; Leopold v. U.S., 18 S. Ct. 546; People wv. Eichebroth (1889), 78 Calif. 141, 20 Pac. 
364, 2 L.R.A. 770. See also the annotation on State v. Milwaukee Medical College (1906), 3 
L.R.A. (N.S.) 1115 (128 Wis. 7, 106 N.W. 116). 

“Sweitzer v. Fisher (1915), 172 lowa 266, 154 N.W. 465, L.R.A. 1916 B, 611. 

“Commonwealth ex rel. Buckman wv. Preece (1953), 257 S.W. 2d. 51, rehearing denied. 
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not take place or that something was not done.” When Preece showed 
that he had presented to county school authorities a certificate from the 
Morehead State Teacher's College indicating that he had passed the 
General Educational Development Test, which he contended was equiva- 
lent to an eight-grade education, the court said “equivalent” education 
was not sufficient under the statute. Preece then sought by mandamus 
to compel the school board to grant him a veteran’s high-school diploma, 
under a statute which provided: “A board of education at its discretion 
may grant a high-school diploma from any of its high schools to any 
member of the armed forces or any person who has served in the armed 
forces, provided that person has successfully passed the U.S. Armed 
Forces Institute’s General Educational Development Tests.” The court 
said the board would have been justified in issuing a veteran’s diploma, 
but held there was no abuse of discretion in not doing so. 


The right of a student to continue a normal-school course, so as to be 
eligible for consideration for a diploma, was the basis of a California 
suit.*? Miller had attended intermittently, but had passed all the work 
taken. He was currently enrolled in a practice teaching course. In this 
course, preliminary judgment was rendered by teachers at the end of 
five weeks, as to whether a student was passing, with final judgment at 
the end of ten weeks. If the practice teaching was not progressing 
successfully, the class was ordinarily taken away from the cadet teacher 
to protect the children. At the end of the five-week period, Miller w.s 
informed that he could not continue as a student, although no failure in 
practice teaching was reported. A rule of the normal-school board 
directed the faculty “to drop any student who, by reason of poor 
scholarship, bad character, or evident unfitness for teaching, is disqualified 
to become a teacher.” In holding that the action in dropping Miller was 
arbitrary and unjustified, the court said: “We do not think it within the 
power of the teachers to anticipate the results of the final examination, 
and exclude a student from the privileges of the school at any time they 
may elect to do so, simply because in their judgment he will never make 
a successful teacher.” The court also noted: “The right to be admitted 
to a normal school is as valuable a right as that entitling a child to be 
admitted to the primary or grammar schools. . . . The normal schools are 
a part of the public school system of the state.” Speaking in 1902, the 
court added that many normal-school graduates did not teach, and that 
many successful teachers had no normal-school course but obtained cer- 
tificates from county boards of education. Hence it was not a vain and 
useless thing, reasoned the court, to allow Miller to continue his studies 
even if he never received a diploma. The court pointed out that it was 
not requiring the school to grant Miller a diploma. 


"Miller ©. Dailey (19025, 136 Calif. 212, 68 P. 1029. 








Qualities of a Good Coach 


HARRY M. RICE 


;- first quality that I look for in a coach is his professional ability as 
a teacher on the staff. He is a teacher first and then a coach. Teaching 
is of primary importance whether it is in the classroom or in an athletic 
sport. This does not mean that coaching is of lesser importance than 
classroom teaching or that classroom teaching is of secondary importance 
to coaching. It means that the school curriculum encompasses both 
academic learning in the classroom and athletic learning in the various 
sports. 

The athletic program is part of the educational program; it may be 
considered as a subject taught and one from which educational ex- 
periences are derived by participants, both contestants and spectators. 
More precisely, the athletic program is part of the physical education 
program. The objectives of the athletic program must be in harmony 
with the objectives of physical education just as the objectives of physical 
education must be in harmony with the objectives of secondary education. 
The athletic program then is as much the responsibility of the principal as 
is the instruction of any other subject. The relationship then of the coach 
with the staff should be consonant with the highest level of the teaching 
profession. He is a teacher first, and then a coach. 

The next quality that I look for in a coach—does he know his subject 
sport for which he is an applicant to coach? What participation has he 
had in high school, college, or professional? Experience as a player, 
although not always a requisite for successful coaching, establishes 
confidence of professional colleagues, the students, and the community 
that the coach knows his subject. To have played the sport with 
reasonable success, to have experienced being coached as a participant 
in the sport, and to have earned the praise and recommendation of his 
coach as a worthy candidate for a position of leadership in coaching, is 
a first step of primary importance in being considered for a coaching 
position on my staff. Knowing your subject sport by being an outstanding 
player will not of itself insure success as a coach. Just as a teacher may 
know his subject well, but flounder in putting it across to his pupils, so 
may a successful college star in athletics be out of field in coaching 
unless he can adjust from the player role to the role of the teacher. This 
then leads me to the priceless talent of all human beings. Some of us 


Harry M. Rice is Principal of Bloomfield Senior High School, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 
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have attempted to describe it, but few of us are able to define it com- 
pletely. It is known as personality. 

The personality of the teacher determines in a large measure the quality 
of a good teacher. The personable coach has qualities that attract boys to 
respect his personality, to be loyal and seek his approbation in doing 
their best. They have faith, confidence, and abiding loyalty in his teach- 
ing. There are various ways that coaches may build up esprit de corps in 
the boys they coach. Scholastic eligibility, physical conditioning, training 
rules, rules of the sport, moral and spiritual values, code of dress and 
pupil conduct, and loyalty to the team and the school are all primary in 
the teaching of a successful coach. He may win athletic contests, but, if 
he fails in these fundamentals of teaching, the true and proper perspec- 
tive of values in life are lost indeed. 

The rules of training and standards of conduct should be drawn up and 
explained by the coach to his boys. A personal letter from the coach to 
the boys and a letter to the parents are ways to get across understanding 
of what the coach expects in his sport. A more personal approach is for 
the coach to visit the homes of his boys and meet the parents face-to-face. 
He can answer the parents’ questions about the policy and organization 
of the sport. Reassurance to the parents that the best interests of their 
son is first in the coach’s mission goes a long way to projecting the per- 
sonality of both the coach and the school and community he serves. All 
this takes time, effort, and faith. But the person in the coach, just as the 
person in the teacher, can only be known by such demonstrations of 
personality. 

Finally, a basic quality that I look for in a coach is character. It is of 
first importance in the profession of teaching. “Character is what we are; 
reputation, what people think we are.” A coach is in a position to have a 
stronger influence for good in the lives of his boys than any other staff 
member. The first test of character in athletics is that rules of eligibility 
for participants shall be strictly adhered to. The participant in the sport 
must meet all requirements to enter the sport. The coach will not 
compromise with rules and regulations, such as smoking, drinking, 
gambling, et al., in clearing players for his sport. Players who are in 
danger or risk of a physical injury being aggravated are not permitted 
to participate in the sport unless cleared by the team physician. Conduct 
unbecoming a player, foul and abusive language by a player are not per- 
mitted. A coach should never tolerate insubordination in relations with 
his players. A coach never argues with officials or demonstrates uncon- 
trolled emotions in the crises of winning or losing an athletic contest. 
Calmness in victory or defeat is a necessary virtue for a coach to pursue 
for its everlasting effect upon the character of the teams and the indi- 
vidual learning experiences it provides for the players and the spectators. 

How shall we evaluate our coaches? | believe in the principle of healthy 
competition in athletics, as I believe in a free and competitive enterprise 
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system. But we must not evaluate the coach solely on his won-lost record, 
any more than we would (or should) evaluate a teacher of an academic 
subject solely on the number of 500-plus scores his students in any one 
year received in the College Board Examinations. If we conceive the 
work of the coach as being that of education, then winning athletic 
contests is only one criterion of success. 

Other criteria might well be the coach's pervading influence in main- 
taining standards of morality, decency, honor, and courage; in his 
building self-confidence (with a leavening of humility); the teaching of 
cooperation, good will, and understanding. As a former social studies 
teacher, who loved his work, I can see with clarity too, the unique 
opportunity, even the inescapable responsibility of the coach to practice 
and teach good sportsmanship, which is an essential ingredient in good 
citizenship. I must face up to my responsibility in the teaching of good 
sportsmanship, but I owe it to plain candor to submit that the coach is 
the one on the firing line. It is he, primarily, who determines the tenor 
of sportsmanship in his players—and the spectators. When the coach 
walks out on the field, or the basketball court with his boys, he is the 
school. When he sits on the bench, and lives through a decision which 
he believes is incorrect, he is the school. None of us in the schools stands 
so often in the white floodlight of publicity as the coach. It’s good to win, 
but it is what the coach is, that is important. You all remember with me, 
“Your actions speak so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” 

In conclusion then, these four qualities are attributes that I look for in a 
coach: 

1. He is first a teacher, then a coach. 

2. He knows his coaching sport; his experience as a player and a coach 
is demonstrated by his leadership. 

3. His personality pervades the sport he coaches and sustains an 

abiding interest by the staff, the students, and the community. 

4. His character is subscribed to in both playing the sport he coaches 
and the faculty he is a part of by the students, both contestants and 
spectators. 


The philosophy of a good coach should be, “A game worth playing is 
worth winning fairly.” 
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Will One-Year Language Courses in 
High School Meet College Entrance 


Requirements? 


ERNEST F. FORBES 
and WALTER G. PATTERSON 


Wuat Asout Russian? 


5 unusual circumstances this problem arose in the high 
school at Needham, Massachusetts, and, to find the answer, three ques- 
ticns were presented to thirty-four colleges and universities covering a 
wide range of academic training. In every case our request for informa- 
tion was acknowledged. 

Two factors created a sudden interest in the possibility of including 
Russian in the language offering at our high school. The realization that 
more scientific articles in current periodicals are printed in Russian than 
any other language, with the exception of English, indicated that 
students wishing to major in the field of science might profit from the 
study of Russian. The willingness of a resident of the community, who 
is a professor in the Department of Far Eastern Languages at Harvard 
University, to participate in the project was decisive. He not only con- 
sented to contribute his instruction as a public service, but also indicated 
that, if it seemed desirable, he could obtain the assistance of a properly 
qualified graduate student. 

Having solved the problem of adequate instruction, the next step was 
to find how generally Russian was being offered at the college level and 
also if high-school students applying for admission to college could meet 
the language requirements by offering units in Russian. In gathering this 
information, a postal card questionnaire with the following questions was 
sent to thirty-four colleges and universities: 

1. We (do) (do not) offer Russian. 

2. High-school credit for Russian will be accepted in meeting language 
requirements for admission. (Yes) (No) 

3. Will your institution accept one year of Russian as an elective 
subject constituting one unit of work, providing the language require- 
ments are otherwise properly met? (Yes) (No) 

The summary of this survey appears in Table I. 

Ernest F. Forbes is a guidance counselor, and Walter G. Patterson is Principal of 
the Needham Senior High School, Needham, Massachusetts. 
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Table I. 


COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 





[Dec. 


STATUS OF RUSSIAN LANGUAGE AS RELATED TO 
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Began to offer Russian in the fall of 1959 
Will offer Russian in a year or two. 
Requires a minimum of two years. 

Does not have unit requirement for admission. 

Does not bave specific number of units for admission 
Preliminary discussion for introducing Russian is underway 
No language is required for admission. 
Depends upon strength of total program; strongly advises minimum of two years 
Gives exactly the same credit for Russian as for any modern or ancient language. 
. Two units of foreign language minimum. 
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Quotations from a letter received from Mrs. Peter E. Pratt, Director of 
Admissions at Radcliffe College, state clearly Radcliffe’s position relative 
to the offering of Russian for admission: 


Because we do not require a specific number of units for admission, I 
cannot answer your third question as to whether we would accept one year of 
Russian as an elective subject. We do occasionally have candidates who offer 
Russian, and we realize, of course, that in many instances a single year of study 
is all that is available to them even though obviously we would prefer a longer 
sequential study. 

As you undoubtedly know, Radcliffe does offer the full range of the 
Harvard Russian Program to undergraduates. 

The only way in which a candidate for admission to Radcliffe College may 
meet a language requirement, at the present time, is by satisfactory per- 
formance on the College Board Examination. Since there is not to date an 
examination in Russian, it would be difficult for a student to meet the Russian 
requirement before she entered college. Any student who is admitted, how- 
ever, might well plan to take a Russian Placement Examination at Harvard, 
and if she did sufficiently well on that, it would be considered that she had met 
the requirement. 


Rev. Joseph M. Moffitt, S.J., Director of Admissions at Georgetown 
University, enlarged upon his answers in the questionnaire as follows: 


We require for credit in a language at least two years in the same 
language, whether it is a modern language or an ancient language. We feel 
that one year is not enough for any valid work in a language. No one would 
be refused here, however, whose work was otherwise acceptable, because he 
had only one year of Russian rather than two. 


Dr. Frederick C. Copeland, Director of Admissions at Williams College, 
had this to report concerning language requirements: 


Our present catalogue states that we shall expect one to offer three years 
of a language for entrance and it seemed to me very unlikely that any boy 
would be able to get three years of Russian in high ww fe As a consequence, 
I felt that a candidate would probably take Russian in addition to another 
language. This, however, doesn’t mean that Russian could not be used for 
entrance to Williams if one could study it for three years. 

We also have a degree language requirement which can be satisfied at the 
secondary-school level by one doing well on a College Board Achievement 
exam. We would be in the same predicament as Radcliffe on this since the 
College Board at present does not offer an exam in Russian. 


Dean of Admissions, Alberta F. Brown, Pembroke College, corrects 
some wrong impressions about admission requirements in the following 
statement: 


I feel strongly, however, that we must get rid of the notion that admission 
requirements are so specific that a student would be rejected because her 16 
units included just one year of Russian. The spirit of the Radcliffe statement 
could be applied to many of the colleges, I am sure. We specify specifics only 
as a guide and not as a final requirement. I am certain that many school 
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officers realize this. I find, however, that school officials and most parents and 
students feel that our specifications are rigid and fixed. 

Partly as a result of this survey, plans were made to introduce the 
Russian language in the Needham Senior High School in September 1959 
to an experimental class limited to approximately twenty students. Each 
student was carefully selected with consideration being given to the 
desire to study Russian, linguistic ability, general academic record, and 
the effect it had upon the individual’s program. 

The extent of interest shown by students in the experimental class, their 
performance, and the number who continue to elect Russian, will largely 
determine the need for Russian as a permanent offering in the field of 
modern languages in the Needham Senior High School. 

In conclusion, a high school may introduce Russian into the curriculum 
with considerable confidence because: 

1. Students will be able to continue the study of Russian in at least 
twenty-two out of the thirty-four colleges sampled, and more colleges will 
introduce Russian as indicated by the University of Maine, Hiram College, and 
Bates College. 

2. Russian is acceptable on a par with other languages in meeting 
language admission requirements in thirty-two out of the thirty-four colleges 
sampled. 

3. Extremely valuable from the viewpoint of the high school is the fact 
that at least twenty-eight of the colleges sampled will accept one year of 
Russian as an elective subject providing the requirements are met in another 
language. 

Although permission was obtained from the colleges and universities 
for the publication of the data in Table I, admission requirements fre- 
quently change so that this study cannot be considered final but only as 
a guide. Answers to specific questions concerning admission requirements 
must be obtained directly from the colleges and universities. 


Wauart Asout Latin, FRENCH, AND SPANISH? 


The problem of students taking one year of Latin and then transferring 
to a modern language led us to survey the policies concerning one year 
of a language in thirty-four colleges and universities in the eastern part 
of the United States. The problem was based on the college language 
entrance requirement of a minimum of two or more years of one language. 
If a ninth-grade student completed one year of Latin and dropped it so 
that he could study two or more years of a modern language, would he 
lose the unit in Latin, or could one year of Latin be counted as an elective 
subject? Loss of credit for first-year Latin would cause a student to carry 
an additional subject in one of his upper years in high school if he were to 
accumulate sixteen units. If he were to receive credit for one yéar of 
Latin as an elective subject for college admission, then he could carry a 
normal load of four subjects in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, 
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and that which would be true of Latin might well apply to other 
languages. 

The colleges were asked if they would be willing to accept one year of 
a foreign language as an elective subject providing the language require- 
ments were met otherwise. All colleges responded, and _ thirty-three 
answers were tabulated. One college reported, “It is our practice not 
to give entrance credit for one year of a foreign language. Exceptions are 
made occasionally for outstanding applicants.” Another college reported, 
“We do not admit by units.” 

Twenty-five colleges would accept one year of Latin as an elective 
unit, and eight colleges would not accept one unic of Latin. Twenty- 
three colleges would accept one unit of French or Spanish, and ten 
colleges would not accept one unit of French or Spanish toward meeting 
admission requirements. 

The findings indicate that, if a student completes one year of an 
ancient or modern language and drops it and takes up another language 
and thereby meets admission requirements to college, he will have a 
good chance of having his one year of language study accepted as an 
elective unit. Although this is a different way of looking at language 
study in high schools, the only safe plan is for the student to get informa- 
tion from the colleges where he seeks admission and desires to have one 
year of language study accepted as an elective unit. 








Streamlined Individualized Programming 
by Hand-Punch Card 


WILLIAM BAKER 


} LICK High School, East Side Union High School District, of 
San Jose, California, has been employing a system of class scheduling 
which meets the demands of modern schools for efficiency in effort and 
product while anticipating by some four years the Conant report's all- 
important objective of individualized programming. 

Key to the system is a marginal-punched, needle-sorted Keysort card, 
produced by Royal-McBee, in which holes are notched (opened) to indi- 
cate a choice. A hand tool resembling an ice pick is then inserted in the 
desired hole of a group of the cards, and the notched cards fall free. 
The basic idea is so simple that it is to be expected that variations of the 
system are in wide use throughout the country." 

Before describing the process, a brief statement of the educational 
philosophy of James Lick High School is in order. Schools that differ 
radically in philosophy will find less value in the system than will those 
that concur. 

The Board and staff of the East Side Union High School District and 
James Lick High School believes that the most good for the individual 
student (optimal development ) is obtained through homogeneous ability 
grouping, subject by subject, in such classes as can be expected to profit 
from a grouping of students of similar abilities or lack of abilities. These 
classes may be academic (algebra), remedial (reading improvement), 
semi-remedial (introduction to algebra), or certain electives where a 
particular talent may be desired, such as choir. 

It is further believed that such grouping, if done with adequate pro- 
vision for intra-individual differences in ability (such as the better 
English student who is only average in mathematics), offers the greatest 
good for all students. Instruction can be aimed at the needs of a 
majority of the students in a given section, thus keeping the most capable 
working near capacity and allowing the least capable an opportunity to 
compete and achieve to a degree not otherwise possible. 

Schools in fundamental agreement with the above premises will be 
interested in a listing of some of the advantages to be obtained through 
the Lick system of Keysort scheduling, including the following: 


‘A similar system employing Keysort cards is described in the October, 1958 Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals (“A New Look in Schedule Building” by 
James F. O’Brien). However, differences in the Lick plan permit some unique advantages not 
reported elsewhere. 


William Baker is Principal of the James Lick High School in San Jose, California. 
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1. Every student is grouped homogeneously in every academic class 
and in other classes where desired. Flexibility allows for a “top” group in 
each subject (number of sections permitting), as well as each variant 
below this group. 

2. Because of the above, no student is classified in a “track” or cate- 
gorized either officially or informally. Placement in a section is by a 
combination of tests and other data, with final judgment being a com- 
posite of counselor and subject-matter teacher opinion. 

3. A further consequence of the preceding points is that a student may 
be changed from a group in any subject at any time without elaborate 
reclassification procedure. Smooth shifting from level to level is inherent 
in the system. 

4. Departments are given class lists in mid-spring. These lists are 
scanned not only for improperly prepared or otherwise misplaced stu- 
dents, but also for students who should be in certain classes but are not. 
Such cases are pin-pointed for teacher and counselor attention. Thus, 
most programming errors are corrected before scheduling is started. 

5. Sorting equipment is simple and inexpensive, costing less than $10, 
plus the approximate six cents per student for his individual scheduling 
card. 

6. Sorting is done manually and the process is quickly mastered by any 
clerk or intelligent student. Cards are also mobile and may be worked 
on at any place or time. 

7. Conflicts between one-section classes can be determined for a school 
of 1500 students in approximately two hours. 

8. Programs of students in any combination of classifications (e.g., 10th 
grade boys who desire athletics and have registered for biology and 
geometry ) can be located quickly. 

9. Construction of the master schedule is greatly facilitated by the 
ease with which answers to conflict and other questions may be obtained. 

10. Assignment of students to classes can be done with accuracy and 
efficiency by a trained clerk working under the supervision of counselor 
or administrator. (In our school 1500 students are scheduled into classes 
in 10 days, a job formerly requiring 28 counselor days followed by 10 
days of administrator time. ) 

1l. Teachers are given individual section-registration slips for each 
student on the opening day of school. These are in effect class lists. 

12. Necessary schedule changes occurring in the fall, and especially 
such changes as creating new classes for unexpected enrollments, are 
greatly facilitated. For example, all English II slow readers who take 
physical education during the fourth period can be determined in a 
matter of minutes. 
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With this introduction to the philosophical bases of James Lick High 
School and a review of some of the advantages accrued through use of the 
Keysort scheduling system, the reader may be interested in specific steps 
in the process. 


1. 


bo 


og 


Eighth-grade registration is handled by visitation. The head coun- 
selor and principal meet with the eighth-grade students to discuss 
the high-school classes and with their teachers to go into detail on 
assignment in appropriate sections. Criteria for English, mathe- 
matics and science groups (including test data, marks and teacher 
recommendations ) are also clearly delineated on specially prepared 
teacher instruction sheets. Each program is approved by both 
parent and teacher before being returned to high school. 

Ninth-, tenth- and eleventh-grade registration, handled by group 
and individual counseling, is the responsibility of each student's 
counselor. Registration in English classes is recommended by the 
student’s current English teacher. 

Data punched into cards from pre-registration slips includes stu- 
dent's name, elementary school attended, counselor, sex, class, un- 
usual programming identification (special class, shortened day, 
etc.), expressed interest in athletics, and other information needed 
in any particular year, as well as the desired program with one 
alternate elective. In addition, name and address of student and 
parents are addressographed on the card. This work is handled by 
a clerk with student assistance. 

Class counts are prepared. A school of 1500 can be counted in a 
morning by a clerk, giving the principal his first count of actual 
signups. This count is tentative because of changes which will 
occur with refinement programs 

Class lists are submitted to departments for screening. At this time, 
omissions of names are noted as well as improperly placed names, 
and departmental recommendations for changes are worked out 
with the cooperation of the head counselor and counselors. 

Cards are corrected by restoring the original hole (“Card Savers” ) 
and punching the new items. 

Conflict lists are prepared by dropping all cards for single-section 
subjects (trigonometry, choir, etc.) and then grouping all cards of 
a subject and sorting for the number of conflicts found with other 
single-section subjects. This information is essential for master 
schedule construction. (As with any scheduling system, some con- 
flict may inevitably remain, but the number of these is reduced to an 
absolute minimum by the facility with which any possible conflicts 
may be checked. ) 

Corrected class counts are made as in step 4 and these, together with 
conflict data and the information gained in step 9 are used to con- 
struct the master schedule. 
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9. Charting of students’ programs is the next step. This process may be 
carried out in greater or lesser detail, as desired for purposes of 
grouping. Because ninth-grade students have the most subjects in 
common (English, mathematics, science, social studies, physical 
education, elective), they will be used for illustration here. 


a. 


b. 


All cards of top English group (best readers) are sorted out first. 
This group is now sorted between Algebra I and other mathe- 
matics classes. (Isolates top English-algebra students. ) 

The “b” group (English-algebra) is now sorted for top science 
students (registered for our course entitled “Introduction to 
Science”). The result of this third sort is a group which is rated 
highest in English, mathematics, and science. 

The “c” group is now inspected for choice of electives by 
examining the sides of the cards. Electives offered in only one 
section (e.g., German I, Band) are noted and pertinent informa- 
tion included under “comments” when step “e” is taken. 

This “top” group is now counted and assigned identification 
codes (9 for grade and A, Aa because it is the first basic group 
sorted). The code, number, description, and comments are 
entered on a chart. Assuming that there were 51 in the “c” sort, 
their entries might read as the first two lines in Chart I. 

The two 9A groups are now temporarily set aside. (Should they 
become mixed with other cards, four sorts would quickly locate 
them again. ) 

The cards which were eliminated in the “b” sort (top English, 
but math other than algebra) are now re-examined. At James 
Lick High School a course entitled Introduction to Algebra is 
offered students who do not meet Algebra I criteria, but desire 
to study an algebra prep course. Because the remaining 23 
cards are all in Introduction to Algebra, they are now sorted for 
science. At it happens, all in this group are in the introduction 
to science (fast) course, so this becomes code group 9B. 

The total remaining ninth grade is now sorted in sequence for 
the average English group and their breakdowns in math and 
science. The process concludes with the minus English (slow 
readers) group. At each point where an identifiable group 
emerges (as in step “c” for example), it is given a code identi- 
fication, entered on the chart, and the cards are set aside. 

A class of 400 freshmen can be classified and catalogued in this 
manner in about two hours, producing a chart similar to the 
figures above. 

The Keysort card instantly attracts attention to suspected regis- 
tration errors, as where a student might be registered in the 
fastest English and slowest math and science sections. Such 
cards are checked against available data and corrected. With- 
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CHART I 
Eng. Math. Sei. GRADE 9* 
Le Tal PelSivl all | 
Ss Sl sis) <| sisi s COMMENTS 
¥ | S aldigisis eisai’ 
S | SHRI S/SIS 1S IS EHS 1S 
9A | 23 IV Vv Vv Special accelerated group. Varied electives. Keep 
together in Eng., math, sci. 
9Aa | 28 |iv v v Varied electives. Put in same lang. sections as A 
where possible. 4 Band & choir—watch 2nd per. 
9B 23 Iv Vv Vv 10 in Span. I—see if ok w/A groups. 3 Chorus. 
; 1 Jrnism. I. 
9C 54 lv Vv Vv 3 in shop or.—2nd per., 1 conflict,—Shop & 
Band—change. 
__— ——_ —|— ses | Goud bene Ge! Gomme | Goes Sa 
9Ca| 15} |v! iv v 
9D 3 Vv | |v Vv Total of 23 shop or. Put in same shop section. 
9Da|96]) |v!) || | fv iv 
9E | 51 |} |v | ivi fv 
—|—_ |---| — _— | {Try to split this group definitely in social studies, 
oF 18 | ivi | fv | ¥||palso in shop orientation and homemaking—don’t 
—|—_ + |_| || "+ |" I get 20 in same section! 
9Fa 90 | Vv | v | v 
































*This is an actual class. It is recognized that the various distributions would differ in every school 
but the sorting principles would be identical. 





10. 


11. 


12. 


out the card, these errors could remain undetected and some un- 
doubtedly would never be adjusted. 
The Master Schedule is now constructed, or, if it had been worked 
on following step “8,” it may now bear moderate revision. 
Room, teacher, period, and subject information is duplicated on 
slips, prepared in the quantity desired for each section. For easier 
identification, each department uses a different color. These slips 
are counted into pigeon holes in special boxes to correspond with 
the master schedule—teachers’ assignments horizontally and periods 
vertically. (When slips are withdrawn, a registration count is 
automatically maintained by the number remaining.) The pigeon- 
hole boxes are arranged on tables in a U-form, in such a manner 
that one or two workers may easily reach any slot. 
Scheduling into classes commences with inspection of the class 
charts. Any group may start, inasmuch as conflicts havé been 
eliminated and adequate sections have been provided to meet all 
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™ needs. Neither is it essential to schedule students with unusual 

programs first. Because we have a chart for the ninth grade, it will 

be used to illustrate the next steps. 

—_ a. The 9A group of 23 lends itself to a complete closed section each 
of English I, Algebra I and Introduction to Science. By 
examining possible conflicts with electives, periods for each of 
these classes are determined. (At this point the schedule-maker 

— may see an advantage to changing the period of an entire section 

_— and this may easily be done.) Slips for English, math and 

— science are then taken out and placed with the individual cards. 

a . Electives are scheduled in the same manner.2 When each 

S Keysort card has its six or seven period slips, they are clipped or 

rus. stapled to the card and the program is ready for typing. 

— b. The 9Aa group is also of convenient size and composition to 

ps form entire English, math and science sections, and similar pro- 

— cedures are followed as above. 

c. Succeeding groups are handled in a similar manner, with the 
. sorter working consecutively down the chart, thus keeping 

groups in any given section reasonably homogeneous in ability 

—— in that area. As mentio ied, class counts are automatically main- 

adies tained by counting the number of slips remaining in a pigeon 

don’t hole. “Overdrafts” are tabulated by putting in a specially 
colored slip for each excess registrant on which is written the 

— name of the student. 

d. A small percentage of the programs will require the personal 
choo! attention of the head counselor or his staff, but we have found 
— that accurate and dependable scheduling of most of the school 

is competently handled by an efficient secretary. We do not use 
dual student help in this phase. 
ked e. When programs are completed, clerks or student assistants write 

_ students’ names on the slips attached to their cards. The pro- 

2 a gram is then hand written on the card and the slips detached 

-asier for later distribution to the teachers as class lists. Programs are 

‘slip . then typed, and scheduling is completed. 

with This report has attempted to describe a system of scheduling pot orig- 

tiods § inal or revolutionary but including some unique characteristics. It has 

nt is been developed over a period of four years and is working very success- 

geon- fully. The heart of the plan is the economical Keysort card. Advantages 

anner have been outlined, but perhaps two of the most important bear repeti- 
tion. 

class *Social ate may be excluded from this block scheduling (as in Conant recommendations) if 

been desired, by splitting the group in different social studies classes where two or more are offered in 

set all the same period, or by switching social studies and physical education or elective periods for parts 


of the group. 
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First, this system meets Dr. Conant’s recommendation of ability group- 
ing which recognizes intra-individual differences while shunning rigid 
tracking of students. Secondly, at a time when staff utilization is the 
object of much national concern and research, this system takes a vital 
operation of the school formerly considered to be an intricate ad- 
ministrative function and makes it possible to do it better and in less 
time through utilization of the services of the competent clerical staff of 
the average school. 

We feel that we have developed an efficient and accurate scheduling 
system. However, in the space of a brief article, processes have neces- 
sarily been summarized and many questions have undoubtedly been 
raised in the mind of the reader. The writer will welcome such questions 
and will attempt to answer any queries. 





STATISTICS 
About 17,000 conventions were held in this country last year with a com- 
bined attendance of more than 9,000,000. School boards across the 
nation are budgeting $50 million this year for driver education. Public 
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nr school classes in behind-the-wheel training will enroll 1,500,000 pupils. . . . 
wi @ One hydrogen bomb releases a greater amount of energy than all the explo- 
ow @ sions set off by all the countries in all wars known in the entire history of 
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ADVENTURING IN CONSERVATION 
Adventuring in Conservation, an informational film on basic conservation 
principles and practices, is available for showing for upper elementary and 
junior high-school conservation units, school camp programs, state and local 
conservation groups, camp leadership programs, and summer camp programs. 
The film is produced by the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University in coop- 
eration with the American Camping Association and the Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
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mvt There are many things that can be done to conserve our natural resources. 
—e This film shows students studying the formation and composition of the soil, 
al planting trees, and building diversion dams. A forest ranger explains to the 
- children the importance of not harming small! animals, such as snakes, turtles, 
“~S and toads, and teaches them how to properly extinguish a fire. Young people 
i 2 are shown making useful and attractive articles from saplings, seeds, and bark, 


ee as the narration explains that these materials must be selected with great care 
and that in some areas nothing should be removed. Prints can be purchased 
from the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 








Guidance Reading for Teachers, 
Counselors, and Administrators 
HERMAN J. PETERS 


{a interest in guidance is noted in 1959 educational 
and lay groups. The Congress of the United States through the 1958 
National Defense Education Act recognized the importance of guidance 
activities and the training of school counselors. The Conant report makes 
repeated recommendations for organized guidance functions performed 
by competently prepared school counselors. Many university educators 
are aware of the many requests for counselors and/or aid in establishing 
effective guidance programs in nearby schools. Staff awareness, under- 
standing, and support of a guidance program are essential. Therefore, 
there is need for a minimum professional list of guidance books to assist 
the busy educator in knowing about the guidance function in education. 
Some schools may use a representative set of books as a basic framework 
for developing their guidance programs. The list given below is represen- 
tative of many other excellent books in the guidance field. Other guidance 
workers select differently. Also, it should be kept in mind that the litera- 
ture in closely related disciplines offers significant and necessary material 
for the guidance worker. 

The basic criterion for selecting a book was judgment as to its adequacy 
in covering one of the main areas of guidance work: (1) guidance 
theory, (2) the guidance role of the classroom teacher, (3) curriculum 
and guidance, (4) studying the student, (5) the informational service, 
(6) counseling, (7) placement, (8) the follow-up, (9) organizing and 
administering the guidance program, (10) counselor education, and (11) 
evaluation and research in the guidance area. 

The Personnel and Guidance Journal has been included because it is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. One division of APGA is directly concerned with secondary- and 
elementary-school guidance workers; namely, the American School Coun- 
selor Association. The School Counselor, a quarterly, is the official publi- 
cation of the American School Counselor Association. Your state guidance 
newsletter—such as the Ohio Guidance Newsletter—brings you up-to-date 
on guidance views, personalities, books, and materials. Contact your 
State Supervisor of Guidance Services for the state guidance newsletter. 


Herman J. Peters is Associate Professor of Education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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A MintmvumM List oF SELECTED READING MATERIALS 


1. Anastasi, Anne. Psychological Testing. New York: The MacMillan Co. 
1954. 
2. Baer, Max F., and Roeber, Edward C. Occupational Information. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inc. 1958. (Rev. ed.) 
3. Barr, John. The Elementary Teacher and Guidance. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co. 1958. 
4. Bennett, Margaret E. Guidance in Groups. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1955. 
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A Testing Program for a Small 
School System 


STANLEY L. RAUB 


‘ken school testing program has received nation-wide interest during 
recent months. The National Defense Education Act of 1958, under title 
V, has emphasized the importance of the testing program in a school 
system.' Testing to identify students with outstanding abilities is in 
accordance with the purpose of the Federal legislation. The Act is con- 
cerned not with the size of the school system, but rather with finding and 
encouraging talent, with the improving of ways and means of teaching, 
and the furthering of knowledge itself. 

Historically speaking, however, the use of tests in the American schools 
passed through several stages before the practice was decisively accepted 
by educators. In the early part of this century, there was complete 
indifference about, and even suspicion of, standardized tests. Later a 
period of curiosity developed, wherein both administrators and teachers 
were anxious to try something new, although this was short-lived after 
the newness and novelty wore off. The next stage was one of confidence 
in the newly standardized tests. The 1.Q. derived from an intelligence test 
became so esteemed that the pupil was promoted, retarded, or accelerated 
according to test scores alone. Certainly there is ample evidence today in 
modern American schools that this stage has passed. The present status 
of the test and measurement era is that of critical evaluation of test 
results. New and better tests are sought, and a continuous appraisal of 
tests and testing pregrams is demanded by most present-day educators. 
Recent emphasis on the identification of the exceptional student, both 
the gifted and the mentally retarded, means that measurement of some 
kind will continue in an important role in modern education. 


Loca, NEEDS FOR A TESTING PROGRAM 
In the fall of 1958, an educational in-service workshop was started for 
the professional staff of the Berlin Centra! School, Berlin, New York. The 
director of the workshop was Dr. Joseph Leese, Professor of Education 
at the New York College for Teachers in Albany, New York. Dr. Leese 
coordinated the workshop and divided the thirty-five teachers into eight 
working groups. Each group had a particular problem to study and solve. 


“‘'WSchool Life, October-November 1958, p. 16. 
Stanley L. Raub is Supervising Principal of the Berlin Central Schools, Berlin, 
New York. 
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A group of four people—two teachers, one guidance counselor, and one 
administrator—selected as its problem the testing program of the school 
system. The need for such a program was palpably evident. Teachers 
were in need of more accurate and useful material, and the obligations 
of the school to parents, colleges, and employers were and are unfulfilled. 
Three definite values to be derived from a well-designed testing pro- 

gram were identified. First, such a program would aid both teachers and 
students; further, a formal program with specifics could be used to edify 
board of education members as to the strengths and weaknesses of the 
students; finally, valuable data would be obtained and used in teacher- 
parent-counselor conferences. Another significant outcome of any study 
is that it will be used as a guide. Regardless of transitions in the profes- 
sional staff, the written outline, spelling out the specifics for a testing 
program, would be there for any new personnel entering the system. A 
new counselor could easily pick up where his predecessor left off. This 
itself is important, since no time would be required to devise a program 
for testing, and there would be progressive, rather than duplicative work 
with students. As the committee progressed in its study, several practical 
questions were introduced. They needed answering before an adequate 
testing plan for this school system could be devised. The questions were: 
. What are the objectives in this testing program? 
. Who should be tested? 
. When should these students be tested? 
. Who should do the testing? 
. Who should do the scoring of the various tests? 
. How should the test results be used? 
. What tests should be used? 
. What purposes should be made of the testing results? 
. How often should students be tested? 

10. How often should the testing program be re-evaluated? 

11. What are the intermediate steps which could be taken immediately to 
get under way? 

12. How should these data be reported to parents? to teachers? to students? 

13. Should these data be reported to parents? 

14. What materials and supplies are needed in this testing program? What 
would be helpful? 


The committee believed the foregoing questions were significant, and 
they were used as a basis for the further study. 


CoOnouhrwnre 


Osyectives Or Tus TESTING PROGRAM 
The committee decided that it would limit its work to the evaluation 
and study of standardized tests that would measure the student’s aptitude 
and achievement. The objectives of the program would encompass the 
following: 
1. The gathering of test data concerning the student that would enable 
the counselor and teacher to sharpen and clarify their earlier judgments.” 





*Baron, D., and Bernard, H. W. Evaluation Techniq for Classroom Teachers. P. 3. 
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Although tests have their limitations, they will certainly give additional 
information to help the counselor and teacher see, with more confidence 
than before, the strengths and weaknesses of the students. 

2. The testing program will help identify the exceptional child at both 
ends of the academic ladder. This is significant, especially if the school 
system wishes to group homogeneously. Those students who are mentally 
retarded need specially adapted educational materials, but first they 
must be identified. The testing program can bear out the conjectures of 
the teachers as to who they are. Likewise, the bright child who has 
potential and is not working up to his ability can be identified and helped. 
Those students with above-average ability, who are achieving, can also 
be helped with enrichment courses or advanced placement programs to 
stimulate their thinking and their energies. 

3. The testing program can help to analyze the learning difficulties and 
problems of each student. Failing students, disciplinary problems, emo- 
tional and personality difficulties,* all can be provided for when sufficient 
data have been collected. The aptitude tests will show the verbal and 
non-verbal deficiencies in the fundamental skills; such as the language 
arts, arithmetic, and reading. The achievement tests will determine the 
mathematical command, social studies control, and the English powers 
of the student. Each indication will give the classroom teacher additional 
information on which to build his instruction. Also, when necessary, 
specialists can be brought in to aid the teacher if weaknesses and powers 
have been discovered. 

4. The testing program will be used to develop the curriculum needed 
in a small school system. Recognition of individual differences and adap- 
tation of the curriculum to meet these differences can be accomplished 
only after the individual differences have been identified. Any school 
system must discover at what point of development each student is before 
it can logically establish a plan to help him arrive at his fullest possible 
intellectual growth. “Adapting the curriculum to the learning potentials 
of individual students means careful study by the teacher (counselor) of 
the aptitudes of his pupils for school work.”* 


Committee GATHERS DaTA 

Various methods were used to obtain material for this report. This 
committee conferred with several guidance counselors and administrators 
from neighboring schools. Letters were sent to guidance counselors in 
several schools requesting copies of their programs for testing. They 
were also asked for any suggestions which they might offer that would be 
helpful. A conference with a representative from the Bureau of Examina- 
tions and Testing of the New York State Education Department provided 
his views on the various aspects of testing. Several consultants to the 


~ SWilley, R. D. Guidance in Elementary Education. P. 365. 
*Baron, D., and Bernard, H. W., op. cit., p. 69. 
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workshop were approached for their ideas and recommendations. Books 
relating to testing were purchased by the school and used as reference 
material by the committee. 

Loan packets containing sample copies of tests were obtained from the 
New York State Education Department and were carefully examined. 
The committee considered the following questions in choosing the tests to 
be used in this school: 


. Is the test valid in relation to what is being measured? 
. Is the test reliable; does it yield consistent scores? 

. Is the test easy to score? 

Are the scores easy to interpret? 

. How long does it take to administer the test? 

. What is the cost of the test? 


DUR Ot 


TEsTING PROGRAM 

It was decided that in order to obtain a true profile of a student's 
mental ability, he should be tested once at each of the four levels—pri- 
mary, intermediate, junior high school, and senior high school. The 
California Tests of Mental Maturity will be used, therefore, in third, 
sixth, eighth, and tenth grades. These should be administered by the 
guidance counselor assisted by the classroom teacher. 

Among achievement tests considered were Metropolitan Achievement, 
Stanford Achievement, lowa Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills, and Califor- 
nia Achievement Test. The Stanford Achievement Test was selected as 
the one that best meets the needs of this school district. A form of this 
test should be given once a year in grades two through six. In the past, 
achievement tests have been given late in the school year. The committee 
concluded that they would be more beneficial if given in the fall, possibly 
about the first of November. In the two months preceding the achieve- 
ment testing, the teacher will have had an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the type of work each pupil is doing. The test can then 
be used to determine areas of weakness, and the remainder of the school 
year devoted to helping individuals correct their specific deficiencies. 
Although an entire class should not be retested in the spring, certain 
pupils should be re-examined upon the teacher's request. 

The achievement and reading tests should be administered by the 
classroom teacher. Prior to giving the tests, the teachers should meet with 
the guidance counselor to learn the administrative procedures and the 
scoring methods for the tests. 

It was decided that the scoring of achievement tests should be done by 
the teacher himself so that he could observe individual difficulties and 
types of mistakes made by his pupils. Machine scoring for the intelligence 
tests was considered, but rejected at present because of the cost involved. 
Intelligence tests should be scored under the direction of the guidance 
department. Scoring of the Kuder Preference Test and the Brainard 
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Occupational Preference Inventory can be done by the student himself. 
These are interest tests designed to help the student determine vocations 
that he would like to investigate and pursue. 

On the following page is an outline of the adopted program of testing 
for Berlin Central School System. The program is to be implemented 
each year. Also included is a supplementary list of tests which may be 
used at teachers’ requests or as the need for any of them becomes appar- 
ent. 


Use or Test Resutts 


The crux of the testing program is the twofold use of results by teachers 
and administrators. Of primary value to the teacher is the diagnosis of 
his pupils’ ills. This will direct what work is essential for individual 
members of his group. Equally pertinently, the administrator should use 
test results, with other data, in deciding upon the structure of classes and, 
further, in selecting teachers for specific groups. 

The teacher must concern himself with all levels of educational diag- 
nosis. Objective use of test results should identify: (1) the pupils who 
are having trouble, (2) where the errors are located, (3) why errors 
occurred, (4) suggested remedies, and (5) how errors can be prevented.® 
Necessarily the teacher will provide remedial instruction for the child 
whose achievement is well below his intelligence level, daily performance, 
and teacher’s judgment. As one educator stated, the teacher will “put 
the oil where the squeak is.” 


ReportTinG Test Resutts To Pupits AND PARENTS 


Studies have shown that pupils progress more readily if they are given 
a résumé of their achievements. To relieve pupils’ apprehension of tests, 
they should be told that tests are given for the purpose of determining 
their weaknesses, so that steps toward more’ effective learning may be 
taken cooperatively with the teacher. The pupil should be given a report 
of his mental ability in terms of his expected accomplishments; for ex- 
ample, he should be informed that test results indicate that he will be 
able to handle college study, or he may be told that they suggest that he 
should direct his thinking and planning for the future toward areas other 
than college. 

In reporting to parents, constructive guidance is given by pointing out 
the growth the child is experiencing in areas in which the child is weak, 
procedures in use to eliminate difficulties, and suggestions for real assist- 
ance at home. In general, statistical and mathematical symbols should not 
be used in reporting results Rather the emphasis should be on explana- 
tion and interpretation. 


*Ross, C. C., and Stanley, J. C. Measurement in Today's Schools. P. 332. 
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Test Grade Series Date 
I, Intelligence Tests 
California Mental Maturity—short form. . 3. +Primary Winter 
California Mental Maturity—short form. 6 Elementary Winter 
California Mental Maturity—short form 8 Intermediate Winter 
California Mental Maturity—short form 10 Advanced Winter 
II. Achievement Tests 
Stanford Achievement 2 ~=~Primary Fall 
Stanford Achievement. 3 Primary Fall 
Stanford Achievement. 4 Elementary Fall 
Stanford Achievement 5 Intermediate Fall 
Stanford Achievement. 6 Intermediate Fall 
III. Interest Tests 
Kuder Preference Tests iz 9 Vocational, When 
Personal appropriate 
Brainard Occupational Preference 
Inventory... . ets 12 Fall 
IV. Ability Tests 
New York State Jr. High School Scholastic 
OS OS Eee 8 FormA Spring 
School And College Ability Test (SCAT) 11 Form 2A Spring 
V. Reading Tests 
Metropolitan Readiness Test... . i K Spring 
Gates Primary Reading Test... . 5 6m 1 Spring 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests ee is 7 inter 
Scott, Foresman Basic ction Tests.... 1-6 Upon completion 
of text 
VI. Scholarship Tests 
National Merit Scholarship Test... . . ‘ 11 Spring 
Scholarship Qualifying Test......... 11 & 12 all 
New York State Regents Scholarship Test 12 Fall 


VIL. Supplementary Tests 
Basic Skills in Arthmetic Test 
Diagnostic Reading Tests 
Meier Art Tests 
Differential Aptitude Tests 
Mooney Problem Check List 
U.S.E.S. Aptitude Battery 
New York State Reading Progress Test 





When intelligence tests were first developed, some people believed a 
simple way to determine everyone's natural status in life had been found. 
How many problems might be solved if this were true! Humans, however, 
are much too complex and variable to be classified permanently by any 
single system of measurement. Results of an intelligence test can only 


suggest how much and what kind of schooling would be of benefit to a 
student, or the kinds of occupations in which he might be successful. 
Just as we need the assistance and services of a medical specialist for 
serious physical ills, so, too, we need expert treatment by specialists for 
the student with serious academic or social maladjustments. 
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LIMITATIONS OF A TESTING PROGRAM 


Standardized testing is indispensable to intelligent guidance. However, 
all school personnel are sufficiently astute to realize that any testing 
organization has definite limitations. If the results are not reliable, time 
and energy will be wasted. Occasionally, the results, if accurate, can have 
a negative effect on some teachers. If scores remain low, teachers may 
become discouraged about working with a “slow” group. Likewise, some 
teachers will feel uneasy if scores show that they are responsible for 
mentally advanced students. It cannot be denied, however, that testing 
properly carried on and interpreted has aided school workers tremen- 
dously in understanding their students and attacking their problems con- 
structively and quite successfully. Wise use of tests, recognizing their 
limitations as well as their values, can effect increased quality in the 
entire educational process. 


ConTINUING EVALUATION OF THE TESTING PROGRAM 


Satisfaction with the implementation of a good testing program is not 
enough. Continuous appraisal of the program is absolutely essential to 
check accomplishments. Without following up to see that aims and needs 
are well met, even the most elaborate and expensive program will de- 
generate. 

In this situation at Berlin, it is believed that a workable way to sustain 
evaluation would be through use of a test committee. This group should 
consist of the guidance director and four classroom teachers, the latter 
to be chosen from the school levels—one each from the primary grades, 
the intermediate grades, junior high school, and senior high school. 
Service on the committee should be either voluntary or elective, which- 
ever method of selection is found to operate better. Whenever helpful or 
necessary, the committee should obtain outside assistance. Such consulta- 
tion might come from local colleges, the New York State Education 
Department, or neighboring schools. There is the possibility that valuable 
information might be obtained from students, graduates, and parents 
through questionnaires or group discussions. 

It should be the chief task of the evaluation committee to keep the 
objectives of the testing program clear and to examine the results in the 
light of these objectives. The group should, at times, recommend changes 
to make the program more effective and valuable. More immediately, 
they should make test information available to those who need it. They 
might decide what information teachers in a given grade range would 
find valuable and make it available to them in a relatively simple form. 
One assignment might be the compiling of dossiers of each class so that 
the teacher to whom the group moves at the beginning of the year 
would have a general idea of the learning range, and the strengths and 
weaknesses of his group. He would need, then, to refer to the cumulative 
files for only those students with special troubles. This dossier work, of 
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course, would be a major undertaking, so the committee should consider 
whether the ends would justify the means. 

Members of the evaluation committee should serve as resource people 
for other teachers in informing them of all the aids available in the testing 
program and in arranging for special counseling of students referred to 
the guidance department for help. They should, therein, be liaison agents 
for the guidance department and the teacher in the classroom. Sugges- 
tions from teachers would be most helpful to the committee in finding 
ways to improve the whole program of testing within the school organiza- 
tion. 
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A School Art Project 


MAX BERGER 


aces High School is housed in a modern building con- 
structed in the mid-thirties. Its architecture, characteristic of that period, 
is clean-cut, functional, happily free of the gingerbread of an earlier date, 
but bare of ornamentation. Its corridors are lined shoulder-high with 
terra cotta. Above this stretch long expanses of plaster, broken only by 
transoms and bulletin boards. This condition had remained unchanged 
for almost a quarter-century. It had, in fact, come to be taken for granted. 
A newcomer, however, could not help but be struck by the vast empty 
expanses and their bareness. 

What could be done to remedy this situation? The obvious answer was 
decoration, preferably with pictures. This brought recollections of the 
dusty sepia prints of “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” “Custer’s Last 
Stand,” and similar “classics” which had stared down from classroom walls 
in our youth. At all costs this sort of thing was to be avoided. Any 
attempt at decoration should aim not only to beautify the school, but also, 
so far as possible, to bring great art into the daily lives of the students. 
This last was a problem of particular importance in our community, 
which, because of its remoteness from city centers, had scant opportunity 
for visiting museums or seeing great paintings. 

How could this be done? The New York City Board of Education does 
not allot any funds to schools for decorative purposes. Nor were there 
any unattached funds within the school that could be tapped. Moreover, 
the community, student body, and the faculty were perfectly happy with 
things as they were. A job of education was, therefore, necessary to bring 
about an awareness of the need for improvement. 

On a number of occasions I had broached the subject briefly to key 
personnel in order to get them thinking on the subject, but nothing had 
been done to press it. Finally in September 1957, the first real move was 
made. The idea of launching a major project designed to beautify the 
school was broached to the G. O. adviser. His response was positive; he 
agreed to bring up the matter before the student council. This was done. 

Emphasis was placed upon the idea of improving the appearance of the 
school and its corridors. It was first suggested that $50 be appropriated 
to pay for shrubbery and tulips. To cut down on costs and also to bring 
as large a group as possible into active participation in the project, it was 
recommended that the actual planting and landscaping be done by mem- 


Max Berger 1s Principal of Tottenville High School, Staten Island 7, New York. 
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bers of the Science Club. This was a small beginning for a project which 
had ambitious undertones. The student council was sold on the idea and 
appropriated the funds requested. 

Having launched the idea of school beautification, the project was next 
expanded to include the indoor area as well. Once again the proposition 
was laid before the student council. The ice having been broken and the 
precedent set, there was no real objection to the expansion of the project. 
Under faculty guidance, the G. O. Council appropriated an additional 
$200 for this purpose, and appointed a student committee to work with 
the G. O. adviser and the principal. The school’s art teacher was added 
to the committee, and one of the parents, who was also president of the 
South Shore Artists Association (the local art association), was likewise 
requested to join. This provided a well-balanced group. 

An organization meeting was held at which certain basic questions were 
considered. What kind of pictures should be bought? Could we afford 
originals, or must we restrict ourselves to prints? Should local artists be 
given special preference? Should the selections be restricted to old 
masters, or could moderns be included? Should representation from 
various schools of painting be sought? If so, should these be placed to- 
gether in gallery fashion? How far could the $200 appropriation be 
stretched? Who would determine what should be selected, the students 
or the faculty? Would it be wise to cover all pictures with glass in order 
to prevent vandalism? Where should the first purchases be placed? 
Each of these problems was discussed at length. The student representa- 
tives took a serious attitude towards the assignment. 

After due deliberation it was decided to include both originals and 
prints. It was felt that since Staten Island had an active group of local 
artists, these should be represented. It was determined that liaison be 
established with these artists and also with certain local print makers in 
order to secure their cooperation. As regards the matter of old masters 
vs. modern works, the consensus was to approach each painting on its 
own. It was agreed that the faculty, while responsible for the ultimate 
decision as to what should be purchased, would be guided by student 
preference. The cost of purchasing pictures with non-glare glass was 
so expensive that it was decided in the interest of economy to do without 
it. It was the contention of the administration that there would be no 
vandalism if the students felt that this was their project, that the pictures 
would add to the appearance and dignity of the school. Though some of 
the faculty and students were skeptical on this point, the matter of cost 
proved decisive. (There was objection, also, to non-glare glass on the 
ground that it darkened the picture colors. ) 

The procedure for selection was outlined. A sub-committee would call 
upon local artists and print makers to view their collections and ‘make 
preliminary selections which would then be submitted to the entire com- 
mittee. Another sub-committee was delegated to look into volumes of 
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art illustrations in the school library with a view towards selecting ap- 
propriate pictures. 

Inasmuch as the smallness of the appropriation restricted the number 
of possible purchases, we felt that unless a picture was almost 
unanimously preferred by the student representatives, who constituted a 
cross-section of the entire student body, there was no point in buying it. 
We realized the project had to be sold to the students and must have 
meaning for them in order to have value. It would be futile to attempt 
to impose purely adult values. This decision was arrived at with some 
trepidation, inasmuch as few of the adult members of the committee had 
any high expectancy as to the level of student artistic taste. There was 
every anticipation that student selections would be of a low caliber and 


might have to be vetoed by the elders. 


Actually this did not turn out to be the case. Although in the beginning 
of the selective process, many of the students had artistic tastes on the 
level of calendar art, at no time did they make selections which had to be 
vetoed. As they gained experience, there was a very noticeable improve- 
ment in their artistic appreciation. One interesting discovery was the fact 
that students were not impressed by the mere statement that a certain 
work was a masterpiece and/or highly regarded. The reaction to the 
individual pictures was intensely personal and individualistic. Certain 
renowned masterpieces received short shrift. Among those rejected 
practically unanimously were the “Mona Lisa,” “Laughing Cavalier,” 
“Blue Boy,” and “Whistler's Mother.” Student preference ran towards 
the moderns, even when these were on the abstract side. Among the 
artists of the latter type which were selected were Miro, Braque, Corbell, 
and Klee. So strongly did student taste run toward the moderns that it 
was necessary for the adults on the committee to insist that certain of the 
old masters be included to provide balance in the collection. Among 
those which appealed to students in this group were El Greco, Vermeer, 
Bruegel, Millet, and Inness. In view of the maritime interests of the com- 
munity, it was natural that seascapes were among the favorites. Wood- 
land scenes were also popular, but the collection in time came to include 
pictures as diverse as Japanese plum blossoms and Utrillo’s “Scene from 
Montmarte.” 

Immediately the students realized the cost of purchasing pictures or 
prints and mounting and framing them. They turned to a consideration 
of how additional funds could be raised. An appeal to the PTA and to 
the graduating class was considered. Hope was expressed that as the 
project took root additional appropriations might be secured from the 
G. O. and from these sources to continue the program indefinitely. 


The project got under way with disappointing slowness. At first the 
committee met for one period each week, later every other week. Sub- 
committees had to be appointed to visit local artists and print makers, 
and to consult reference folios on art. The sub-committees, in turn, had 
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to make their arrangements, call their own meetings, and report back to 
the main body. Before any picture was accepted, the entire committee 
had to pass upon it. This, however, was not the end of the matter by any 
means. The picture then had to be mounted, framed, and hung. 

We were fortunate in that the artist member of our committee was 
willing to arrange for mounting and framing at cost. Her framing was 
far superior to what we could have expected from commercial sources. 
Each picture and its color was carefully evaluated in selecting an ap- 
propriate frame and in determining the tint of the latter. 

Many local artists donated their works gratis. Others requested nominal 
fees only. One local professional print maker offered the committee free 
choice of any and all prints in her establishment. This was a windfall of 
no mean proportion. Where prints had to be purchased professionally, 
our artist member secured them at the professional discount. This all 
added up to a very substantial saving. 

The pictures arrived in dribs and drabs. The first target date for 
hanging had been set at Christmas. We soon realized this was far too 
ambitious. The project had hardly started when the art teacher went on 
sabbatical. The date for hanging was successively shifted to the be- 
ginning of the spring semester and then Easter week. At the latter date, 
however, we still had so few framed pictures on hand as to make 
hanging inadvisable. A sufficient number were available, however, to 
allow us to display them at a PTA meeting. The interest generated was 
such as to lead the PTA to appropriate $100 to supplement the moaries 
voted by the G. O. 

As the pictures came into the school, they were the object of much 
curiosity. The modernists, in particular, aroused great interest. This had 
the effect of stimulating student interest in the project and building up 
an air of expectancy. The latter was translated into a positive contribution 
when the graduating class donated its surplus funds, amounting to $33, to 
the school with the understanding that it was to be used towards the 
Art Project. 

It was not until the day before graduation that a sufficient number of 
pictures were available to make the first hanging possible. By common 
consent it was decided to place these in the auditorium and foyer, where 
they would not only enhance the appearance of these respective areas, 
but also be on display at the commencement exercises. (Moreover, these 
were focal areas throughout the school year since all students came to the 
auditorium each morning and stayed there until the bell sounded for their 
first class. Hence, they could not help but be subjected to the presence 
of whatever art was displayed there. ) 

Regular classes were no longer in session at this time; hence, it was 
impossible to call together the committee on such short notice to assist 
in the determination of where each picture should be hung. It was, there- 
fore, necessary for the artist member and the principal, assisted in part 
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by the G. O. adviser, to determine where each picture should go. When 
students returned at the beginning of the new school year, they were 
queried as to their reaction concerning the placement of the pictures. 
One or two changes were made in response to their suggestions, but, on 
the whole, everyone was satisfied with the arrangement. 

At the end of the first school year we took stock. At that point we had 
obtained and hung twenty-three pictures at a total expenditure of $300. 
This meant that each picture had cost us an average of less than $15—a 
very negligible sum, indeed, considering the number of originals, the 
quality of the prints, and the excellence of the mounting and framing. 
Of course, this achievement was possible only because of the cooperation 
of our local artists in allowing us to have their works free, or at nominal 
charges, and because the framing, mounting, and purchasing were like- 
wise made available to us at professional discounts. 

We were curious, indeed, as to what student and public reaction would 
be to the pictures. Some were intrigued by the modernists; some were 
puzzled; but everyone seemed to be favorably impressed by the project 
as a whole. The best criterion of student and community reaction to the 
project came with the opening of the new school year. There appeared to 
be no question in anyone's mind but that the project should be continued. 
Without any prompting from the administration, the G. O. reorganized 
the student committee, providing replacements for those students who 
had been graduated. It also promptly appropriated an additional $300 for 
the project. This was a full $100 more than the initial appropriation the 
year before. The exterior beautification planning had also found favor 
because of an additional $50 was appropriated for continuing this. Seven 
hundred tulips and a half-dozen evergreens were obtained locally at 
wholesale prices with this money and planted. 

The art project moved ahead under full steam. The initial delays 
caused by the definition of what the project was expected to do, the 
types of art to be selected, the method of selection—in fact all the 
organizational details—were now a thing of the past. The committee, 
therefore, was able to move ahead at a much more rapid pace than 
previously. 

It was decided that, since our existing collection had a heavy con- 
centration of modernists, we should now round out the collection by 
securing classicists and representatives of older schools. Purchases were 
made quite rapidly. These now came largely from commercial sources, 
inasmuch as the available stock of free materials had largely been culled. 
Although many more pictures were available on a free or semi-free basis, 
it was decided that the quality of the collection should not be sacrificed 
by restricting it to those available on this basis. Unit costs, of course, 
went up, but wider selection and a better balanced collection were now 


possible. 
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By the spring of 1959, a total of forty-six pictures had been purchased 
and hung. .Total cost of the project to date was $633, at a cost per picture 
of less than $15, an amazingly low figure. The entire auditorium and first 
floor corridor area had now been decorated. The appearance of the 
building had been greatly enhanced. 

There was talk of additional funds coming from the PTA and/or the 
senior class to permit additional purchases. The current question when- 
ever the committee met was, “When do we start on the second- and third- 
floor corridors?” There was no question but that the project would be 
extended to these areas just as soon as the funds became available. Hopes 
were expressed that another gift from the PTA or from the graduating 
class would enable us to proceed at an early date. 

Contrary to the fears of many of the faculty and students when the 
project was first conceived and the decision made not to put glass on the 
paintings, no defacement has occurred. The students have accepted the 
project as their own and take pride in it. Some of the more puzzling 
modernists have aroused much comment. In fact, the school newspaper 
has run a contest offering a prize for the student who would give the best 
name to a non-objective study by Miro. 

The acceptance of the project can perhaps best be indicated by the 
fact that the teachers’ Staff Relations Committee requested similar decora- 
tions for the teachers’ cafeteria. Purchase of these, however, from student 
funds is not permissible. 

The school now owns an excellent well-rounded collection of prints and 
paintings. For the first time, students can see representative art covering 
the leading schools, classic and modern, without traveling to the city. 
Standards of artistic appreciation are being stimulated and raised, par- 
ticularly for those students fortunate enough to be on the selection panel. 
The required art courses have taken on new meaning. Their curricula 
are now integrated with the school art project. Art has stepped out of 
the textbook and become live. Currently the art teacher is drawing up 
brief annotations for each picture which will be attached to the wall 
adjacent. This should ease the problem of interpretation and compre- 
hension, and make the entire project more meaningful. 

The project has also had other concomitant values. It has established 
close liaison between the community’s artists and the school. It has also 
provided a fine experience in faculty-student planning. Moreover, it has 
led to greater pride in the school building and its appearance. We feel 
that the values that have already been derived from the project, to say 
nothing of those we anticipate in the future, have more than justified the 
expenditure of time, effort, and money that have gone into it. 
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ALDEN, D. W., editor. Materials List for Use by Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages. New York 11: Foreign Language Program Research Cen- 
ter, 70 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 96 pp. 50¢. Under Title III of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 (referred to hereafter as NDEA) provision 
is made for public elementary and secondary schools, through their state 
departments of education, to acquire instructional materials and laboratory 
equipment for use in the teaching of modern foreign languages. To participate 
under the terms of this Title, the local school district submits projects to the 
state department of education for approval. Projects should include itemizing 
of the equipment and materials needed. Total acquisition costs for each state 
must be matched dollar-for-dollar by the state and/or local educational agen- 
cies. Federal funds are set aside for each state according to the number of 
school-age children and an allotment ration based on income per child of 
school age in the state. Funds to match those obtained from the Federal 
government may be obtained from the state, from the local school district, 
or from any combination of state and local sources. 

Materials of instruction in modern foreign languages which are eligible 
for purchase for local projects include films, filmstrips, slides, magnetic tapes 
and discs, phonograph records, and other audio-visual materials. Certain 
printed materials are also eligible, such as maps, charts, picture dictionaries, 
foreign magazines, supplementary readers, and other books for enrichment or 
supplemental use in teaching a modern foreign language. Excluded, however, 
are textbooks, workbooks, and laboratory manuals for class use by individual 
pupils. 

Each state participating in Title III of the NDEA is required to formulate 
standards for laboratory and other audio-visual equipment. To assist states 
in this task, the Council of Chief State School Officers, aided by funds from 
the Ford Foundation (Educational Facilities Laboratory), has produced and 
distributed: Council of Chief State School Officers’ Purchase Guide for Pro- 
grams in Science, Mathematics and Modern Foreign Languages. (Boston 17: 
Ginn and Co., 1959, vii, 336 pp., $3.95 list, with educational discounts.) 
This Purchase Guide contains specifications and advice on the purchase and 
educational use of 954 selected items of ¢ , »ment for instruction in Science, 
Mathematics and Modern Foreign Languages, with discussions of special 
problems in the use of this equipment, and with extensive annotated bibliog- 
raphies. 

As a companion piece to assist local schools and state education agencies 
in the listing of titles and sources of Instructional materials for modern foreign 
languages in elementary and secondary schools, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, aided initially by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, and later 
by a contract with the U. S. Office of Education (under Title VII of the 
NDEA) has prepared a list of 1,717 items, with pertinent information about 
their purpose and suitability for the various levels of instruction. 
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CARROLL, J. B., and S. M. SAPON. Modern Language Aptitude Test 
Manual. New York 17: The Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45th Street. 
1959. 28 pp. This test manual contains full instruction on administering, 
scoring, and interpreting the Modern Language Aptitude Test (1958. 12 pp.) 
This test has been designed chiefly to provide an indication of an individual's 
probable degree of success in learning a foreign language. It is particularly 
useful in predicting success in learning to speak and understand a foreign 
language, but it is also useful in predicting success in learning to read, write, 
and translate a foreign language. It is applicable in connection with both 
“modern” spoken languages and ancient languages such as Latin or Greek. 
The MLAT has been validated only for literate persons who know English 
with native or near-native fluency. It has been applied successfully to all 
grade groups from grade 9 on, including college and adult populations. 

The complete test requires from sixty to seventy minutes to administer. 
In using the complete test, it is necessary to use a tape recorder to present 
the instructions and test stimuli. A Short Form of the test may be given in 
about thirty minutes, if desired, by administering only the last three parts, 
which do not require the use of a tape recorder. A reusable test booklet, a 
two-sided IBM answer sheet, a special practice exercise sheet, and a pencil 
(with electrographic lead if the test is to be machine scored) are needed for 
each examinee. For full particulars including prices, write to the Corporation. 

CONANT, J. B. The Child, the Parent, and the State. Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 79 Garden Street. 1959. 211 pp. 
$3.50. Dr. Conant, more than any other individual, has contributed sound 
information, clear thinking, and constructive ideas to the crucially important 
subject of education in this country. The current discussion of what can and 
should be done for our schools is certain to be influenced strongly by his 
level-headed views. Here, in this new and readable book, Dr. Conant enlarges 
upon and explores the meaning of the outline he presented in The American 
High School Today. He first discusses the relation of government to public 
education in the United States, in historical perspective and in much of its 
present complexity. With this discussion he includes pertinent material on 
education in several European countries, adding, in appendices, the text of 
Krushchev’s most authoritative statement on Russian education and extracts 
from the current Soviet law on the subject. He next turns to an assessment 
of our national educational needs growing out of the international situation, 
and indicates some of the things the citizen can do at the state and national 
levels. 

The third chapter deals with the citizen’s responsibility and concentrates 
on characteristic local problems in a number of different kinds of communi- 
ties. Included here are specific recommendations regarding some aspects of 
high-school work. Then, in conclusion, Dr. Conant describes the great and 
irreversible change in American secondary-school education that began in 
1905 and is still going on, involving the participation of ever greater per- 
centages of our children at more advanced ages. He ends with a prophecy 
for free men of a century hence, in the event that we survive our present 
perils, saying: 

“They will praise the radical transformation of America’s treatment of its 
children and of its youth; they will regard the American high school, as it 
was perfected by the end of the 20th century, not only as one of the finest 
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products of democracy, but also as a continuing insurance for the preservation 
of the vitality of a society of free men.” 

GREENBERG, JACK. Race Relations and American Law. New York 27: 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway. 1959. 493 pp. $10. This book 
describes the legal doctrines that govern race relations in the United States. 
It shows the ways in which these doctrines have worked or failed to work— 
in education, housing, employment, elections, the criminal law, public accom- 
modations, interstate travel, domestic relations, and the armed forces. 

HILL, G. E. Evaluating the School's Testing Program. Athens, Ohio: 
Center for Educational Services, College of Education, Ohio University. 1959. 
28 pp. This booklet describes the development of the School Testing Pro- 
gram Inventory (1959, 16 pp.). The study upon which this Inventory was 
based was sponsored under funds from the National Defense Education Act. 
Here are suggestions to the school staff in evaluating its testing program. 
With the rapid growth of testing in most schools, the need for such an instru- 
ment is apparent. This Inventory is published as a separate item with full 
directions for its use. Evaluating The School's Testing Program provides 
background and suggestions for the application and interpretation of Inven- 
tory findings. Among other things, the booklet contains a summary of the 
findings of an intensive assessment of the testing programs of twelve school 
systems which cooperated in the development of the Inventory. 

LONG, F. E., and HELEN HALTER. Social Studies Skills, with Indi- 
vidual Self-Testing Key. Sweet Springs, Missouri: Inor Publishing Company, 
203-205 Lexington Avenue. 1959. 171 pp. $2.40, Key 42 pages, 20¢. This 
supplementary textbook, designed for social-studies students in grades 7 
through 10 and now in its fourth edition and twelfth printing, has been pre- 
pared as a means of improving pupils’ skills in the various phases of social- 
studies classroom and library skills. With the current emphasis, in curriculum 
guides and standardized examinations, on the ability to use reference skills 
and to interpret data, more and more schools are giving specific attention to 
skill teaching and are using a supplementary text as an aid in their teaching 
of these skills. 

The twenty-five skills in the fourth edition include such titles as “How To 
Understand Social-Studies Reading,” “How To Use an Index,” “How To Make 
an Honest Report,” “How To Draw Conclusions,” “How To Remember a Study 
Assignment,” “How To Read a Map,” and “ How to Summarize Social-Studies 
Reading.” Each skill is organized to give explanatory material, practice 
material, a test, and a retest, thus meeting the well-founded teacher objection 
that most books do not present sufficient material to allow the pupil to achieve 
proficiency before leaving the topic. Because the text vocabulary is at a sixth- 
grade level of difficulty, the pupil is free to concentrate on skill development. 
If the teacher wishes to have it used, the Individual Self-Testing Key makes 
is possible for the pupil to check his own work and proceed at his own pace. 
The purpose of the book is to improve pupil work in the social-studies, to 
increase proficiency in important skills, and also to relieve teachers of much 
of the tedious detail in the preparation of practice materials and lessons in 
the teaching of social-studies skills. 

LOVELL, K. Educational Psychology and Children. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street. 1959. 272 pp. $6. This college 
textbook covers a wide range of topics, which have been chosen for their 
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relevance to children’s development and to classroom learning. The various 
psychological theories are outlined and their application to education shown. 
The book as a whole gives a balanced picture of both recent and older con- 
tributions to the study of educational psychology. 


MORPHET, E. L.; R. L. JOHNS; and T. L. RELLER. Educational 
Administration—Concepts, Practices, and Issues. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 568 pp. $5.95. Presenting their material in a 
readable, interesting style, the authors offer practical suggestions for the 
development of skills needed for effective education leadership. Incorporating 
the principal findings of the Kellogg studies during the past few years, they 
show how to identify the problems of the educational program—how to work 
with these problems, and how to resolve them. 


The practical approach of the book is balanced by its comprehensive cover- 
age of the basic principles of leadership and cooperation. Thus, theory and 
practice are closely integrated to give a complete picture of educational 
administration and unusual insight into the qualities of effective leadership. 
The authors also show the close relationship of educational administration 
to social psychology, anthropology, political science, economics, and biology. 
By linking research from these fields with education, the book goes beyond 
the usual limits of educational administration to achieve an unusually broad 
coverage. 


The book is organized under three headings: Basic Principles and Emerg- 
ing Concepts, The Organization for Education, and Administering the Pro- 
gram. Part I gives perspective on the American system of education and its 
distinctive features and other fundamental concepts. Part II covers aspects 
of organization from the Federal to the local level. Part III deals with con- 
siderations relating to the administration of all major aspects of the program 
including finance. 


NEA JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROJECT. Delinquent Behavior: 
Principles and Practices. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 1959. 350 pp. $2. The school program 
which provides only for the college-bound and academically able students 
may make “second- and third-class citizens” of the less academically inclined, 
and as a result stimulate juvenile delinquency among those and other students 
with special emotional or cultural needs. If schools are to fulfill the democratic 
tradition of universal education and equality of opportunity, it becomes the 
duty of the school system and the teacher to try to understand a delinquent's 
behavior and assist him to “adapt and live in such a way that he does not come 
into conflict with the legal-societal normative system.” 


This book, the latest and final report of the National Education Associa- 
tion’s one-year study of juvenile delinquency and what it means to schools, 
outlines a program for the identification of these potential deliquents and 
offers guidelines for helping them to achieve their potentials—especially in a 
“lower class” society. The data for this report were obtained through numer- 
ous regional and national conferences and studies of what is being done about 
the problem by specific schools and state and community agencies across the 
country. Many of its ideas are based on the theoretical concepts of the proj- 
ect’s first report: Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the Individual. 
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The guidelines and suggestions in this latest report offer practical assistance 
for teachers, youth agency workers, and lay people who must daily meet and 
attempt to overcome the delinquent’s motivations in shooting craps, drinking, 
truanting, swearing, fighting, knifing, and staying out all night, as representa- 
tive status—and prestige-achieving conduct. The report enumerates eight 
general principles which should guide the schools in efforts to prevent and 
control juvenile delinquency. Working from these general principles, the 
authors have set up, under each category, an amplifying statement of how 
these principles can be put into practice. Each such section of the book is 
followed by a report on what is actually being done along these lines in many 
specific school districts in the country. Several hundred schools and other 
state and community agencies contributed descriptions of their programs to 
these sections of the report. The eight-point program the authors of the 
report propose for the schools is: 

1. The classroom teacher has the major responsibility for early identifica- 
tion of potential juvenile delinquents, and for referring them to an appropriate 
source of help. 

2. The teacher should make every effort to enable each pupil, including 
norm violators, to achieve his potential. 

3. The school should have a curriculum that provides equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all, irrespective of varying abilities, special talents, and 
disabilities. 

4. The classroom teacher should realize that there are limits to what he can 
accomplish alone. 

5. A few norm violators cannot be helped in the regular classroom. 

6. Few parents are wilfully negligent or have any desire to raise delinquent 
children. 

7. The school should open its doors to the police, courts, and state or local 
youth authorities when its students come to their attention as serious norm 
violators. 

8. The school should recognize that delinquency prevention and control is a 
community problem and the responsibility of everybody in the community. 

Oklahoma’s New Frontiers: Science, Industry, and Education. Oklahoma 
City: Frontiers of Science Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc. 1959. 102 pp. This 
book contains the addresses of ten speakers who participated in an interna- 
tional symposium held in Oklahoma City by the Foundation in cooperation 
with the American Institute of Physics and the National Science Foundation. 
Individuals on the program included Lee A. DuBridge, W. O. Baker, and 
Vannevar Bush. 

PELTIER, C. L., and W. N. DUROST. Peltier-Durost Civics and Citi- 
zenship Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 313 
Park Hill Avenue. 1958. This is an end-of-course test which measures 
attainment of the generally accepted objectives of instruction in civics and 
citizenship—the acquisition of information concerning the structure and func- 
tions of government at Federal, state, and local levels; the development of 
understanding of concepts and processes central to a democratic type of gov- 
ernment; and the development of attitudes characteristic of the good citizen 
in a democracy. A special feature of the test is the measurement of attitudes 
and beliefs considered important by experts in this area and not obtained 
through simple questions of fact. 
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The objectives and content of the test are based on a careful analysis of 
widely used textbooks and representative courses of study. For attitudinal 
outcomes to be measured, the authors also relied upon the report, “Charac- 
teristics of a Good Democratic Citizen,” prepared by the Working Committee 
on Citizenship of the National Council for the Social Studies of the National 
Education Association. The test, available in two forms, is intended for use 
chiefly at the high school—generally ninth-grade level—but may be used in 
connection with a course in civics and citizenship at any level. The test is 
composed of 109 items and consists of four parts: Part I, general knowledge 
of civics facts (50 items); Part II, duties and functions of various Federal, 
state, and local government officials (15 items); Part III, terms and defini- 
tions in civics (12 items); and Part IV, citizenship attitudes and beliefs (32 
items ). 


Total administration time is about one hour. Actual working time is 55 
minutes, which may be divided into two periods—one of 40 minutes and one 
of 15 minutes. Speed of response is of minor importance; time limits permit 
almost all examinees to attempt all items. It can be scored either by hand 
or by machine. Hand scoring is with stencil key and requires ‘ers ty.n one 
minute per test. 

A system of easily interpreted standard scores simj\’ st 
results by the teacher, supervisor, principal, or guidance: 
scores for individuals and classes enable (1) comparis« th ational end- 
of-year percentile norms, (2) comparison of capacity with acluevement, (3) 
comparison of attitudes with achievement, and (4) analysis of group strengths 
and weaknesses that can serve as a guide to the improvement of the instruc- 
tional program. 

Purchase Guide for Programs in Science, Mathematics, and Modern 
Foreign Languages. Boston 17: Ginn and Company, Statler Bldg. 1959. 
344 pp. $3.95, less 20% discount to schools. This book, prepared by the 
Council of Chief State School Officers with the assistance of Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, Inc., and others, provides listings and descriptions of 
about 1,000 items of equipment for instructional use in biology, chemistry, 
elementary science, general science, physics, elementary and secondary mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. First a coded modern “Subject Lists of Equip- 
ment” for each subject area is presented. Each of the science fields is organ- 
ized into three divisions—basic, standard, and advanced. This is followed by 
a “Master List of Equipment” which describes each item, giving the names, 
code number, specifications, and a brief description of its use. A section of the 
book, Guidelines, is devoted to suggestions for remodeling the science labora- 
tories and other articles as suggestions not only in the sciences, but also in 
mathematics and modern foreign languages. A fourth section—Bibliographies 
—is an annotated listing of books and periodicals classified for teacher and 
for pupil use. A final section contains names and addresses of publishers and 
book dealers. This Purchase Guide is intended for the use of state and local 
school authorities in administering Title III of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

SMITH, G. K., editor. Current Issues in Higher Education, 1959. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959. 319 pp. $5. This is the pro- 
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ceedings of the Fourteenth Annual National Conference of Higher Education 
held in Chicago, March 1-4, 1959. 

The Teacher and the Law. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959 (September). 92 pp. $1. 
This publication prepared by the NEA Research Division analyzes the judicial 
decisions, statutes, and school-board rules and regulations which, combined, 
determine the legal status of the public-school teacher. Subjects covered 
include tenure, retirement, loyalty oaths, collective bargaining, leaves of 
absence, and corporal punishment. Everyone who works with teachers and 
who must answer their questions on welfare and legal responsibility should 
familiarize himself with the contents of this monograph. Although it was 
written for classroom teachers rather than lawyers, it will be useful to legal 
counsel retained by teachers associations. It is a source of information for 
leaders who want to compare welfare legislation in their states with that of 
other states. Many state laws in this area need improvement, and it is helpful 
to learn how other states have solved similar problems. 


REID, R. H. American Degree Mills. Washington 6, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 1959. 112 pp. $1. 
Diploma mills calling themselves “colleges or universities” and conferring 
“quick-way” degrees, usually mail-order, are taking in an estimated $75,000,000 
annually and heavily damaging United States prestige abroad. With perhaps 
as many as 750,000 “students” annually, many of them in other countries, the 
bogus educational institutions are causing foreigners to question the integrity 
and quality of all American education. Many United States officials abroad 
have reported the problem and appealed for a solution. 


In response the American Council on Education, through its Committee 
on Education and International Affairs, made a study of the problem. In 
the foreword Council President Arthur S. Adams writes, “When I was in 
Africa in 1957, one of our porters, learning of my association with American 
education, armounced with great pride, ‘I will soon get my American degree.’ 
I thought it necessary to caution him that he might have a long and rather 
difficult road ahead as he pursued his studies in a new environment far from 
home. His answer was ‘No, no, I have almost saved the $50 to buy a diploma.’ 
“Subsequent inquiries convinced me,” Dr. Adams says, “that the sale of 
American diplomas in Africa is a significant problem. There is ample evidence 
that it is also a problem in many other parts of the world.” 

The author reports finding at least 200 degree mills operating in 37 states. 
He defines American degree mills as “certain institutions calling themselves 
colleges or universities which confer ‘quick-way,’ usually mail-order, degrees 
on payment of a fee. These institutions turn out bachelor’s, master’s and 
doctor’s degrees without requiring the labor, thought, and attention usually 
expected of those who earn such degrees.” He divides them into two main 
categories—“(1) American institutions located in the United States offering 
study by correspondence at home and abroad, which concentrate heavily on 
foreign nationals as prospective students (with which the present study is 
chiefly concerned); and (2) American-chartered or -sponsored institutions 
located on foreign soil offering residential and/or correspondence education 
to foreign nationals and to some Americans.” A third, but less prevalent, type 
is “The American institution located in the United States which offers patently 
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inadequate residential study to foreign students who come here on student 
visas. 

WILSON, E. D.; K. H. FISHER; and M. E. FUQUA. Principles of 
Nutrition. New York 16: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue. 
1959. 495 pp. $5.95. The importance of nutrition to health cannot be over- 
emphasized, if there is tc be a full awareness of essential dietary needs. This 
idea is firmly conveyed in the discussions of the fundamentals of nutrition 
in this book. The principles of. chemistry and physiology necessary to the 
understanding of these basic factors are explained and illustrated; these prin- 
ciples have been applied to the selection of an adequate diet, the study of 
food habits, and the assessment of good and poor nutrition (with special stress 
on obesity). The authors offer a complete account of minerals, particularly 
the trace elements—including sodium, fluorine, and others. There is also some 
discussion of additives in foods, and antibiotics as nutritional factors. Other 
chapters are devoted to such subjects as: food fads (which even today repre- 
sent a serious health problem), diet and dental health, the dietary needs of 
children, and the food requirements of special groups. 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


American Civilization and Its Leadership Needs, 1960-1990. Phila- 
delphia 4: The American Academy of Political and Social Science, 3927 
Chestnut Street. 1959 (Sept.). 202 pp. $2. The first 123 pages are devoted 
to the area of the subject of the publication. Topics discussed are “Present 
Leadership Needs in American Civilization,” “The Present Distribution of 
Key Manpower,” “How Leadership Objectives May Be Realized,” and “The 
Special Role of Education.” Also included is a Book Review section classi- 
fied under Economics, Behavioral Sciences, Philosophy and Religion, Euro- 
pean History, American History and Government, and Asia and Africa. 

ARNOLD, PAULINE, and PERCIVAL WHITE. Food: America’s Big- 
gest Business. New York 11: Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St. 1959. 338 pp. 
$3.95. Everybody eats, so we are all affected by changes in the food industry. 
This book describes recent changes—some of them startling—and tells how 
America’s biggest business developed and how it works. From the open range 
to the kitchen range was once a single operation that each family performed 
for itself. Father raised and hunted food as part of his job, and Mother cleaned 
and cooked it as part of hers. Not today. We have progressed from family 
farms to frozen foods, from street stands to supermarkets. 

BARNES, E. W. The War Between the States. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street. 1959. 44 pp. (954” x 6%”). $3.50. 
The war between the states lives for us in countless ways—in novels, histories, 
poems, plays, films, and even popular songs. Yet for all these reminders, 
many Americans have only vague ideas of how the war really came about. 
and the stages by which it reached its climax and conclusion. The author— 
diplomat and teacher—tells the story of this mighty struggle and its impact 
on our land. 

BIALK, ELISA. Passport Summer. Cleveland 2, Ohio: The World Pub- 
lishing Company, 2231 W. 110th St. 1959. 217 pp. $3. London, Zurich, 
Florence, Rome, Paris! Kit couldn’t believe she had been lucky enough to 
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land the job of leading a group of teenage girls on a tour of Europe, until 
the plane actually zoomed off toward Shannon. But then, as she looked at 
her ten charges and listened to their excited chatter, Kit felt a little uneasy 


about what lay ahead. 


BOARDMAN, F. W., JR. Canals. New York 3: Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 
101 Fifth Ave. 1959. 139 pp. $3.50. The Erie Canal made New York the 
“Empire State”; canals make the industrial city of Manchester, 35 miles inland 
from the English coast, a seaport; they make Moscow a “port of five seas.” 
Between the prehistoric irrigation ditch and the Panama Canal is a fascinating 
history of inland waterways. It is the story of men with the vision to see how 
canals could produce timesaving travel routes; of the engineers who built the 
canals; of the “barge families” who lived on them; and of the canals themselves 
and their vital role in the history of mankind. 

BOND, G. B. Blue Chimney. New York 11: Holiday House, 8 W. 13th 
St. 1959. 164 pp. $2.75. A family-loving homebody—that was Trilby Scott, 
age eleven. And that was all she wanted to be. (Except maybe something 
of an artist, for she did like to draw.) Her chief interest was in her baby 
brother, especially in his safety; he was just at the age to get into everything. 
Between him and her reckless older brother, who was always looking for 
excitement, she had never a calm, or a dull, moment. The great upset of 
her life came when the family moved out to a wild part of Idaho. The big 
country seemed so formidable that she felt it was anything but homelike— 
until she discovered on the beach of a mountain lake a houseboat that looked 
like a Noah's ark! 


BOWRA, C. M. The Greek Experience. New York 22: Mentor Books, 
New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1959. 
224 pp. 50¢. This book describes the grandeur that was Greece from the 
time of Homer to the fall of Athens. It contains 48 pages of photographs. 
A paper back. 


BOYD, E. L. Boy Joe Goes to Sea. Chicago 80, Ill.: Rand McNally 
and Co., P. O. Box 7600. 1959. 222 pp. $2.95. This exciting story of life 
at sea a hundred years ago is based on fact. It is really the story of the 
author’s father, with additional details supplied by the writer's imagination. 


BRINTON, CRANE; J. B. CHRISTOPHER; and R. E. WOLFF. Mod- 
ern Civilization: A History of the Last Five Centuries. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1957. 894 pp. This book for college students 
is composed of 24 chapters. The areas covered are indicated by the titles of 
the chapters: The Background of Modern Civilization; The Renaissance; The 
Protestant Reformation; Dynastic and Religious Wars; The Expansion of 
Europe: Fifteenth Through Seventeenth Centuries; Divine-Right Monarchy 
and Revolution; The Eastern Outposts; The Eighteenth Century: The Inter- 
national Balance; The Eighteenth Century: The Enlightenment; Revolution 
in America and France; Napoleon; Revolution and Counter-Revolution; The 
Impact of the Economic Revolutions; The Western Democracies in the Nine- 
teenth Century; Central and Eastern Europe: To the Outlook of World War 1; 
The Intellectual Revolution; Nineteenth-Century Imperialism; The First World 
War; Communist Russia 1917-1941; The Rise of Fascism 1918-1939; The 
Democracies 1919-1939—Domestic and Imperial Problems; The Second World 
War; The Revolt Against Imperialism; and the Western World Since 1945. 
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CALLAHAN, DOROTHY, and A. S. PAYNE, -evisors. Young America’s 
Cook Book. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 
312 pp. $3.95. This cook book, originally planned by the staff of the Herald 
Tribune’s famous Home Institute, has now been revised by two experts in 
the field of food and nutrition. It is a book for the beginning cook who 
wants to know the fundamentals of cookery, and how to be skilled and crea- 
tive in the kitchen. The book is so arranged that each recipe can be con- 
sidered separately or as part of a plan, such as a family dinner, an outdoor 
meal, a buffet brunch, or a party. The several hundred recipes and the 
menus have all been carefully planned and tested. Attention is given to meal 
planning and organization and the schedules outlining the order of work for 
preparing some of the meals will serve as useful guides. 

The changes and additions which have been made incorporate the latest 
developments in home freezing and canning procedures, approved modern 
methods, and new equipment. The book has been completely redesigned; 
the recipes are clearly arranged, easy to read and to follow. 

CATHERALL, ARTHUR. Tenderfoot Trapper. New York 10: Criterion 
Books, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave. 1959. 160 pp. $3.25. As a short Canadian 
summer drew to its splendid close, young Warren Reedmay felt that his 
vacation in the north woods had been the finest of his life. Even the sudden 
onset of fire in the nearby woods seemed only a promise of further excitement. 

CHAMBERLIN, M. W., compiler. Guide to Art Reference Books. 
Chicago 11: American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street. 1959. 
434 pp. $10. This bibliography does what has not previously been attempted 
in English. It systematically organizes and evaluates the literature of architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture, prints and engravings, drawings, and applied arts for 
librarians, students, and scholars. The book covers literature in all languages 
of the Western World, ranging from the earliest printed books on art to the 
most recent and from handbooks and reference works available to many indi- 
viduals and to be found in most libraries to the great encyclopedias, corpus 
works, and rare sources. The work is arranged for ready reference use with 
emphasis upon the subject approach. Each of the 2500 titles included has been 
selected for its reference or research value. Each title is described in detail 
with scope, limitations, contents, bibliographies, and editions noted. 

In addition to books, the Guide includes a basic list of 250 periodicals fully 
annotated as to scope and nature and a selected list of over 100 series. The 
detailed subject, author, and title index was prepared to serve the specific 
reeds of librarians, students, and scholars. 

Of special interest is the appendix, Special Collections and Resources, 
which lists the main art libraries in the United States and Western Europe 
giving for each sufficient information about the collection, its purpose, and 
its size to enable the scholar to tell where his studies may best be carried on. 

COOK, F. J. What Manner of Men. Forgotten Heroes of the American 
Revolution. New York 16: William Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave. 
1959. 335 pp. $5. Nine men, six women—patriots all, individualists all. 
And—such are the accidents of history—their valor has lain concealed in time- 
faded journals and yellowing records for over a century and a half. Yet theirs 
were real contributions. So diverse were their exploits that, taken together, 
their deeds provide a fresh view of the entire Revolutionary panorama—from 
the blood-curdling, savage warfare of Cherry Valley to the siege of Yorktown; 
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from the whaleboats harrying in darkness the English men-of-war in and about 
New York Harbor to the lone privateer standing out to sea; from Saratoga 
to Paulus Hook and Stony Point. 

DAUGHERTY, C. M. Mirror with a Memory. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 750 Third Avenue. 1959. 96 pp. $3.25. Mr. Daugherty, 
an experienced photographer, has written a book that stresses the artistic 
values and principles that underlie fine photography. While it offers excellent 
guides for taking good pictures, it goes far beyond the often described 
mechanical elements of picture taking. It deals with photography on both 
the technical and creative sides. 


A fascinating section on the history and development of cameras and 
photography is followed by an explanation of the basic steps in taking, 
developing, and printing pictures. The author presents a vivid analysis of 
design and composition and discusses the results you can achieve through 
an understanding of these elements. The final part of the book describes 
the many branches of photography practiced today, emphasizing the various 
opportunities open to young people as amateurs or professionals, and cites 
some of the leading figures working in the field. 

DEAN, N. M. The Vet Is a Girl. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc., 
8 W. 40th Street. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. When Beverly Mason began her 
senior year at veterinary college, she knew she had the compassion and 
patience essential for doctoring animals. She was confident she would pass 
the written and oral examinations, but what about surgery? Would she have 
the skill and the unemotional detachment to perform operations? This year 
would be the crucial test of her ability. 

DILLON, R. H. Embarcadero. New York 16: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
210 Madison Avenue. 1959. 313 pp. $4.75. This book contains a baker's 
dozen of true adventures of the sea, taken from ships’ logs, manuscripts, news- 
paper accounts and historical records—tales filled with salt spray, blood-and- 
thunder and “man-overboard” action guaranteed to satisfy the hardiest arm- 
chair adventurer. Some of them are: “San Francisco’s Own Pirate”—the 
story of Captain Bully Hayes, who had a habit of running off with other 
men’s ships; “The Odyssey of Bernard Gilboy”—how a courageous, publicity 
dodging navigator, alone in an eighteen-foot open craft, sailed from San 
Francisco to Australia without touching land en route; and “Shanghai Days in 
Frisco”"—how crimps like Shanghai Kelly perfected the fine art of kidnaping 
sailors for the dreaded China run and made East Street (as the Embarcadero 
was called for a time) a thoroughfare to be given a wide berth after dusk. 

DOUGLASS, E. L., editor. The Douglass Sunday School Lessons. New 
York 11: The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 495 pp. $3.25. 
The editor's scriptural insights, breadth of reading, and experience and skill 
as a writer combine to make this annual the repeat purchase of thousands 
of Bible teachers. The less experienced and the veteran teacher both find 
each lesson to be strong in Evangelical witness, clear in exposition, and 
easily applicable to Christian living today. Daily Bible reading lists, com- 
pletely printed texts (King James Version), lesson plans, topics for discus- 
sion, hints for teachers, and audio-visual aids establish this annual as an 
ideal guide for preparing The International Sunday School Lessons. These 
lessons and Dr. Douglass’ commentary on them are important factors in 
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meeting the widespread demand for more Biblical exposition in today’s 
church school. 

ELLIOT, G. F. Sylvanus Thayer of West Point. New York 18: Julian 
Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. Although the Military 
Academy at West Point was founded by Congress fifteen years before Sylvanus 
Thayer became its superintendent, it was not until he took command that 
any real claim could be made for it as a school for the military training of 
officers. He was the first of his era to insist upon both scientific and military 
preparedness, and his visionary genius assured future generations of a pro- 
fessional officer corps and trained engineers. In the sixteen years of his devoted 
administration, the Military Academy grew from a badly conducted rudimen- 
tary school to become the first military school in the United States operated 
under military discipline, teaching military and natural sciences as well as 
those arts essential for the mental training and educational equipment of an 
officer. 

FRANK, MARY and LAWRENCE K. Your Adolescent at Home and in 
School. New York 22: Signet Books, New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave. 1959. 288 pp. 50¢. Contains advice 
for parents on how to understand and help teenagers through the difficult 
years between childhood and maturity. A paper back. 

FREER, M. M. A School for Suzanne. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc., 8 W. 40th Street. 1959. 190 pp. $2.95. Suzanne Wakefield was a 
qualified teacher when she was graduated from Barnard, but she had majored 
in drama and hoped to make the theatre her career. There were no openings 
in summer stock, and the winter ahead seemed equally unpromising. Her 
family had put her through college; now she had to begin supporting herself, 
so she accepted a teaching job. It was to be just a stop-gap, but, as each 
day brought new challenges, she became interested in spite of herself. His- 
tory came alive as the class dramatized important events. Her interpretation 
of Shakespeare fired the imagination of her English classes, and social studies 
took on special meaning when the students ran their own newspaper. There 
were so many challenges that Suzanne was beginning to thrill to teaching. 
Maybe this was her niche after all. 

FRIEDENBERG, E. Z. The Vanishing Adolescent. Boston 8, Mass.: 
Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon St. 1959. 144 pp. $2.95. Here is an original 
and penetrating study of adolescents in our society—their struggles to survive 
and to succeed, and their all-too-frequent humiliation and defeat at the hands 
of terrified and insensitive adults. 

FROST, ROBERT. You Come Too. New York 17: Henry Holt and 
Company, 383 Madison Avenue. 1959. 94 pp. $3. This is a collection of 
51 of the poet’s favorite poems for young readers. At the age of 85 years, 
he delights his audiences reciting his own lines simply and with no attempts 
to dramatize the quiet verse that is so close to everyday speech. 

The General Foods Kitchens Cookbook. New York 22: Random House, 
457 Madison Ave. 1959. 450 pp. $4.95. This cookbook, organized by familiar 
situations, can help one plan, prepare, and serve meals. Illustrated with color 
photographs and drawings, the pages of the book lie flat when open, reveal- 
ing a text that’s fun to read, and over 1,000 easy-to-see recipes. The cover 
is washable. The book contains: menus, recipes, charts, diagrams; a guide to 
planning meals so you can spend more time with your guests; a unique 
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variety-planning guide showing many menu combinations; ideas for around- 
the-world cooking—Spanish, French, Italian, Japanese, and Middle East, to 
name a few; formulas for feeding crowds, at club and church affairs, large- 
scale picnics, and ice-cream socials; clues for dealing with emergencies, like 
a power shut-off, or “I brought Joe along for dinner”; recipes for special diets 
—low calorie, diabetic, sodium-restricted, food allergy, soft and bland diets; 
smart, practical short cuts that save time for other activities; mouth-watering 
menus for outdoor meals; and tips on many time-saving new foods and their 
preparation. 

Going to College Handbook, Volume 14. Richmond 19, Virginia: Out- 
look Publishers, 512 E. Main St. 1959. 72 pp. (8%” x 11”). 50¢. American 
young people will do well to be better informed. This is the consensus of 
a panel of nationally known figures who highlight some of the major con- 
cerns of college and other students. Their answers are given in this new 
edition of the college handbook. At the top of the list they place the impor- 
tance of the United Nations in its work for world peace and understanding. 
Next, in the area of world issues, they stress Soviet-American relations, and 
programs for the underdeveloped nations. In domestic affairs they say young 
people need to be better informed about the effects of inflation and the 
challenge of racial integration and a dozen other issues. 


Fifty-nine college students from 57 campuses join in an annual feature of 
the Handbook, acting as a “College Board,” as they give their opinions and 
experiences about eight different problems: extracurricular activities, a time- 
schedule and, among others, fraternities and sororities. They favor the 
Greek-letter organizations by a two-to-one margin, though they point out 
difficulties they can see. A hard blow against the organizations is landed by 
Jane Kluttz, 1959 graduate and sorority member at Queens College (N. C.) 
who calls for a reappraisal of their basic purposes. Professors polled on the 
same question voted 3-1 against the organizations, saying the values they 
offer can be better realized elsewhere. 

Three noted churchmen discuss the difficulties young people have in rela- 
tion to religious doubt. Dr. Elton Trueblood, professor of philosophy at 
Earlham College (Ind.), calls for a more serious facing of educational oppor- 
tunities as he says, “Of all educational paradoxes, the strangest lies in the 
fact that people are continually willing to pay for education and then do 
their best not to get value received. Not satisfied with being cheated, stu- 
dents deliberately arrange to cheat themselves.” Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth, 
director of Harvard’s University Health Services, writes from the point-of- 
view of a physician and an educator in another article in which he also asks, 
“Why do so many students resist getting the education for which they have 
sacrificed so much time and money?” The dean of students at M. I. T. once 
said that education is the only commodity for which the buyer so often tries 
to strike the worst possible bargain. The Handbook also provides lists of 
available scholarships and fellowships for undergraduate and graduate study. 

GUILLOT, RENE. Sirga, Queen of the African Bush. New York 16: 
Criterion Books, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave. 1959. 192 pp. $3.50. This is the 
story of the friendship—a friendship ordained by jungle law—between Sirga, the 
young lioness born to rule the Kingdom of the Lion, and Ulé, the son of an 
African chief, born to lead his tribe. 
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HOBART, A. T. Gusty’s Child. New York 18: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., Inc., 119 West 40th St. 1959. 343 pp. $5. Alice Tisdale Hobart has 
written Gusty’s Child with the great warmth and humanity that characterize 
her beloved, widely read novels. This book has been years in the living and 
years in the writing. The author's amazing life journey started in the Puritan 
age in which she was reared—a close-sheltered world only dimly aware of the 
Industrial Revolution already far advanced in other parts of America. From 
this she paradoxically moved backward into China, still medieval in many 
ways, a country of custom and decorum, unmechanized, undeveloped, but 
stimulating in its beauty and the strangeness of its undisturbed traditions. 

Marriage took her into another phase of China, the adventurous world of 
American Business amidst the perplexities of a China beginning to move 
along the road of industrialization and social unrest that eventually were to 
lead to communism. Loneliness, hardship, primitive living, danger, the Hobarts 
eagerly accepted in the interests of foreign trade. Finally she, her husband, 
and all China were moving at a dizzying pace, one foot in the medieval 
world, one in the modern world. 

HOWARD, R. W..,’ editor. This Is the South. Chicago 80, Mlinois: Rand 
McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600. 1959. 304 pp. $6. Here is a book that 
takes no sides; argues no issues--it simply lays the facts on the table. It is 
not about the Civil War or about the modern problems of integration. It 
is concerned with the whole South; the land and the people who form the 
background behind all the events, crises, and misconceptions of the past 
two hundred years. 

INYART, GENE. Tent Under the Spider Tree. New York: Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1959. 143 pp. $2.95. “They live 
here,” whispered Mary, playing her flashlight on the shadowy forms climbing 
on the tallest tree in the pasture. “We've pitched our tent under a whole 
treeful of spiders!” So their expedition began for Mary, Jane, and Lou, away 
from home and camping themselves for the first time. A lively story of sum- 
mertime adventure, written with appealing gaiety. 

JEFFERIS, BARBARA. Half Angel. New York 16: William Sloane 
Associates, 425 Park Avenue South. 1959. 126 pp. $3. It all started when 
a car backfired and the cat sprang frantically into the scrub beside the road. 
The man and woman searched to no avail and then left. Young Timothy 
Halstead Harvey was the one who found the cat—he was fishing and suddenly 
there she was, by the waterhole, washing her face with her paw—and Tim 
thought she was the most beautiful thing he had ever seen. There would be 
trouble with his father if he brought her home. His father had been emphatic 
about “no pets”—at least until the farm started paying. Then, too, she must 
belong to someone. . . . Tim would have to hide her, for he could not let 
her go. 

JOHNSON, E. W. How To Live Through Junior High School. Phila- 
delphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington Sq. 1959. 288 pp. $3.95. 
This book is a practical guide to dealing with—and living with—youth who are 
experiencing the confusing emotions and problems of early adolescence. This 
book, devoted entirely to junior high-school boys and girls, is based dn actual 
questions which parents continually ask the author. It discusses in frank de- 
tail the academic, social, and sex problems of youth between the ages of 11 
and 15—problems of study and work habits, making friends, drinking, smok- 
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ing, allowances, punishment, puberty, sex education, necking, going steady, 
and many other troublesome points. 

The author’s frequently humorous advice is drawn not only from his own 
years of experience with young people, but also from parents, teachers, and 
boys and girls. He offers definite and specific suggestions, spiced with many 
quotations from junior high-school pupils themselves. The final chapters con- 
ceptrate on the impact of the modern world on impressionable youngsters, and 
on the values schools and parents must try to teach if today’s youth are to 
grow up to serve themselves, their families, their nation, and the world. 


KANE, J. N. Facts About the Presidents. New York 52: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave. 1959. 360 pp. $6. The Presidents of the United 
States, from Washington to Eisenhower, are subjects of continuing popular 
interest. Countless books are published each year about these Presidents— 
individual biographies, collective biographies, academic studies, political 
analyses, pictorial histories, etc. Up to now, however, there has never been 
a fully comprehensive compilation which presented—in one volume—most of 
the available data concerning the lives of the Presidents, their background, 
their families, their tenure of office—and much about the office itself. 

In Part I a chapter is devoted to each President in the chronological order 
in which he took office. Data in these chapters are arranged uniformly. A 
genealogical compilation presents vital material about the President's parents, 
brothers and sisters, wife and children. 


In Part II material is presented in comparative form, with collective data 
and statistics on the Presidents as individuals and on the office of the presi- 
dency. No attempt has been made to interpret events, but merely to record 
them in one fact-filled book and let the facts speak for themselves. 


KERR, J. L. Wilfred Grenfell, His Life and Work. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 270 pp. $4. This is an 
authoritative and thoughtful biography of one of the most famous of modern 
humanitarians. It is alsc a stirring adventure story, rich in anecdotes. Even 
decades before his death in 1940, Grenfell’s exploits had made him a legend. 
A man of spiritual dedication, Sir Wilfred was also a man of heroic—and often 
impulsive—action. 

KLING, S. G. The Legal Encyclopedia for Home and Business. New 
York 20: Pocket Books, 630 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 565 pp. 50¢. This book is 
designed to acquaint the layman with the rules under which he lives and 
works, to give an understanding of the rights and obligations involved in such 
legal matters as contracts, wills, mortgages, insurance, and hundreds of other 
subjects. 

KRANZ, H. B., editor. Abraham Lincoln, A New Portrait. New York 16: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Avenue. 1959. 252 pp. $4. This book is 
the first collection of its kind. Twenty-two noted Lincoln historians have con- 
tributed new interpretive articles about Abraham Lincoln, each written from 
the point of view of the expert’s own special interest. Thus David Donald 
writes of Lincoln as a politician; T. Harry Williams describes Lincoln as a 
military strategist; Richard N. Current, Lincoln as a husband and father; and 
David C. Mearns, Lincoln as a man of God. Together, the twenty-two origi- 
nal essays form a mosaic portrait of one of our greatest Presidents. 
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The editor has, in addition, culled many references to Lincoln from the 
works of his contemporaries, references that provide the reader with an even 
deeper understanding of one of the most complicated of simple men. Among 
the writers represented in this section are such admirers of Lincoln as Walt 
Whitman, Herman Melville, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. Finally, the editor 
has added a section of Lincoln’s own words, selecting from voluminous sources 
those speeches, letters, and conversations that contribute revealing insights 
into his character. 

LESLIE, L. A.; C. A. ZOUBEK; and R. J. HASLER, Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified. Vol. I and Vol. II. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St. 1958. Vol. I, 384 pp; Vol. II, 511 pp. This two volume revision 
for colleges is the result of assistance of many teachers who had used the text 
in their classes. As a result, this revision gives greater emphasis on transcrip- 
tion and special attention to typographical attractiveness. Volume I contains 
ten chapters with each of the first nine chapters containing six lessons—chapter 
ten composed of 16 lessons, provides a review of the system—a total of 70 
lessons. Volume II contains 16 chapters with five lessons in each. Each chap- 
ter also contains a 5-drill theory review. This cycle not only provides a 
through review, but also helps to develop the student’s power to construct 
new outlines under the stress of dictation. Features of the two volumes are 
connected practice material, transcription helps, review charts and lists, stu- 
dent helps, and reading and writing practice. 

LESSING, L. P. Understanding Chemistry. New York 22: Mentor 
Books, New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave- 
nue. 1959. 192 pp. 50¢. A survey of man’s conquest of matter. A paper 
back. 

The Looking Glass. New York 22: Random House, 457 Madison Ave- 
nue. This is a series of hard-bound books about 4%” x 7%” in size of pre- 
viously published books of real interest to American youth. The books are 
taken from the original editions and sell for $1.50 each. Included in this 
attractive and interesting series are such titles as (1) Five Children and It by 
E. Nesbit (255 pp.); (2) The Blue Fairy Book, edited by Andrew Lang (448 
pp.); (3) The Princess and the Goblin by George MacDonald (251 pp.); (4) 
Men and Gods (Myths and Legends of Ancient Greeks) by Rex Warner (287 
pp.); (5) Wild Animals I Have Known by E. Thompson Seton (223 pp.); 
(6) The Peterkin Papers by Lucretia P. Hale (249 pp.); (7) A Book of Non- 
sense by Edward Lear (352 pp.); (8) The Looking Glass of Verse compiled 
by Janet A. Smith (411 pp.); (9) The Haunted Looking Glass (ghost stories) 
by Edward Gorey (315 pp.); (10) The Lost World by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle (319 pp.). 

MATTHIESSEN, PETER. Wildlife in America. New York 22: The 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Avenue. 1959. 304 pp. $10. To the large body 
of literature dealing with the natural life of North America, this book made 
a unique contribution. It is a comprehensive history of American wildlife, 
from the time of the white man’s arrival in the New World to the present. 
To fashion this valuable and fascinating chronicle, the author has studied the 
accounts of explorers, settlers, and naturalists from the time of the first rec- 
ords. He tells of the great auk and of many other creatures, of how they 
vanished and where and why, and of what is now being done that North 
America may not become a wasteland of man’s creation, in which no wild 
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thing can live. The book follows the tide of white settlement as it moved 
from the eastern seaboard in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, across 
the rivers, plains, and mountains to the Pacific. It tells of the fur trappers and 
whalers, the market hunters and the spoilers, etc. 

MAY, JULIAN. There's Adventure in Geology. Chicago 11, Illinois: 
Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St. 1959. 160 pp. $2.95. Encour- 
aged by his science-writer father, Randy explores the world of geology and 
takes the reader with him. He learns how the earth was born; how the shape 
of the continents changed as the eons went by; how the fossil records of 
dinosaurs and other extinct animals have been preserved in the “record of 
the rocks.” 

With his younger brother, Sam, Randy explores mysterious underground 
caverns and visits a great copper mine in the Northland. A family of re- 
markable Indians introduce Randy and Sam to the fascinating study of min- 
erals. By doing as Randy did, the young reader will learn how to gather and 
classify his own scientific rock collection. Randy and Sam learn how huge 
glaciers once covered most of North America, how the mountains were born, 
and what causes earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 

MAY, JULIAN. There’s Adventure in Jet Aircraft. Chicago 11, Illinois: 
Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St. 1959. 175 pp. $2.95. With his 
curiosity about jet planes aroused by a trip on the Boeing 707 jet airliner, 
Randy plunges deep into the intriguing world of aviation. He learns many 
of the fundamentals of aerodynamics in his work as a Civil Air Patrol Cadet, 
helps his younger brother, Sam, build an operating model jet, and begins to 
learn to fly. 

MAY, JULIAN. There’s Adventure in Marine Science. Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois: Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St. 1959. 160 pp. $2.95. 
While the Morrow family is on vacation in the Caribbean, Randy and his 
younger brother, Sam, meet Dr. Duncan, a scientist engaged in study of the 
oceans and their wonders. Randy’s active participation in the field of marine 
science makes him a “frogman,” as skin diving takes him into a strange and 
different world. He learns of the plains and mountains that lie submerged in 
the ocean—of the mysterious currents and tides that flow in the sea—and of 
the fantastic creatures that make their homes in its depths. 

MEYERS, LESTER. High-Speed Math Self-Taught. New York 20: 
Pocket Books, 630 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 318 pp. 50¢. A Pocket Book show- 
ing how to short cut conventional methods of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division by using proved, professional techniques. 

MIERS, E. S. The Storybook of Science. Chicago 80: Rand McNally 
and Co., P. O. Box 7600. 1959. 159 pp. $2.95. This book is designed to 
relate science to the everyday world in which all of us live; to make of science 
not a mystery, but something which young people use every day and under- 
stand to a surprising degree more, even, than they think they do; more, cer- 
tainly, than most adults. By reading the stories of the eight fascinating fields 
of science which the author has covered here, young people will acquire a 
sense of “inherited miracles,” with which they live naturally, happily, and 
abundantly, and will have the idea implanted that, as participants in this 
long-unfolding story, they may add to these “miracles” for an even better life 
in the years ahead. 
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MONTAGE, ASHLEY. The Cultured Man. New York 20, Pocket Books, 
630 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 308 pp. 35¢. The author discusses: What is a 
cultured man? What does “culture” mean in America? What is your “culture 
quotient”? 

MYERS, B. S. Modern Art in the Making, second edition. New York 
30: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 1959. 500 pp. 
$7.95. In this new edition, the author gives an account of painting as it has 
been shaped by the historical forces of the past 150 years. From the French 
Revolution and its Neoclassicism to the Abstract Expressionist movement after 
World War II, every stylistic transition and the changes from one period to 
the next are described in a coherent narrative, free from jargon, bringing the 
story of modern art up to the present time. Specific illustrations throughout 
Modern Art in the Making help to clarify all the underlying principles of the 
basic sources behind contemporary art. Strong emphasis is placed upon the 
cultural and social forces of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as they 
have affected the artist and his work. 

In this revision, the sections on Picasso, Matisse, and Gauguin have been 
brought up to date in the light of recent work or new research, and the dis- 
cussion of Monet has been revised to point up his value for the present-day 
Abstract Impressionists. In the final two chapters, major changes have been 
made to cover developments since World War II, both discussions of postwar 
centers of creative activity—in the United States, France, Britain, Germany, 
and Latin America—have been added, again treating contemporary art from 
an environmental point of view, as with the earlier movements and their re- 
lationships to historical events and backgrounds. 

In the final chapter, “The Modern Artist and Society,” Dr. Myers incor- 
porates the results of his research conducted in the last few years on the New 
York Area Research Project where he made a study of younger American 
Artists. New illustrations have been added to this edition which, with the 
textual revisions, provide a complete and accurate study of the evolution of 
modern art, relating it to the literature and the social and cultural history of 
its time. 

NEAL, H. E. Disease Detectives—Your Career in Medical Research. 
New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St. 1959. 192 pp. $3.50. 
Here are fascinating behind-the-scenes glimpses of real scientists at work in 
modern medical research laboratories. Firsthand accounts, from on-the-spot 
observations and personal interviews, show not only some of the marvelous 
achievements of medical science, but also some of the perplexing problems 
that remain unsolved, offering a dramatic challenge to the new generation of 
science explorers still in high school and college. Space travel necessitates 
continuing studies in high altitude research. Cancer, heart disease, mental 
illness, radiation dangers, cerebral palsy—these are but a few of the diseases 
science seeks to conquer and destroy. 

Career opportunities exist not only in the test-tube phases of medical re- 
search, but also in such fields as medical art, medical photography, the design 
and construction of educational exhibits, the creation and manufacture of 
research instruments, medical record library science, biometrics (statistics) , 
animal breeding and care, sanitary engineering, nursing, and other professions 
which the layman may not associate with medical research. 
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NEVINS, ALLAN, and HOWARD EHRMANN, editors. The United 
States: A Modern History. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The University of Michi- 
gan Press. 1959. 1132 pp. $15. This is a two volume set with each volume 
written by an eminent historian: 

The United States to 1865 by Michael Kraus (Volume I. 1959. 556 pp.) 
Here one reads of the voyages of Leif Ericson to the United States and the 
daring westward probe of Columbus. He is caught up in the struggle for 
empire expansion when England, France, and Spain battle to carve out their 
shares of the New World. He is shocked by the bitter trials of the pioneers 
against the wilderness, and sickened by the bloodshed of our Civil War. The 
freedom we now take for granted is better appreciated after learning of the 
horrors and privations that went into gaining this freedom. One realizes that 
the American people are a new people, a new society growing out of the 
melting-pot of nationalities, backgrounds, and ideals. He recognizes that the 
domestic and world tensions read by us in our daily papers are the direct and 
indirect results of yesterday's happenings. One sees that the American way of 
life is deliberate and is the result of our own dictates . . . socially, culturally, 
politically, and economically. 

The United States Since 1865 by F. R. Dulles (Volume II. 1959. 576 
pp.) The author takes one through the aftermath of the Civil War, the Wild 
West at its peak, and the growth of our industries. Dulles writes the history 
of the United States up to now. He reviews the internal revolts; the “Teddy” 
Roosevelt era that set an example of leadership which became a tradition; the 
pathetic part Woodrow Wilson played when, by a toss of fate, he failed in his 
great dream. One is led through World War II right up to the present “Cold 
War” and the see-saw struggle for the control of Space. 

NEWELL, GORDON. Paddle Wheel Pirate: The Life and Adventures 
of Captain Ned Wakeman. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 
Fourth Avenue. 1959. 248 pp. $3.95. Wakeman’s voyage is one of the most 
exciting and unusual on record. Battered by gales and high seas of the open 
ocean, the New World several times almost foundered. She arrived in Rio 
after being fired upon by a British warship and Brazilian batteries. Yellow 
fever was raging in port and many of her crew died of the epidemic. Her 
cracked steambox threatened to blow up while she was wallowing in a storm 
in the Howling Fifties. She was pursued by the law. But finally, after many 
narrowly averted disasters, the ornate paddlewheeler steamed triumphantly 
into San Francisco Bay, five months and 15,000 sea miles from New York. 

Nine Who Chose America. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
300 Park Avenue South. 1959. 190 pp. $3.95. A group of distinguished 
writers presents biographical portraits of nine who chose America—great 
dreamers, whose visions continue to unfold as they contribute their own vital 
talents to America’s exciting growth and greatness. They are typical of 
countless others who have found in their adopted country the rare ingredient 
that stimulates and nurtures individual ideals and ambitions. Compiled by 
the editors of LIFE International, these are beautifully written, intimate 
stories of living Americans who have enriched America’s culture and been re- 
warded with fame and success. 

PRICE, WILLADENE. Bartholdi and the Statue of Liberty. Chicago 
80, Illinois: Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600. 1959. 188 pp. $2.95. 
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This is the complete story of the biggest statue in the world, our Statue of 
Liberty, and of a remarkable French sculptor, Auguste Bartholdi, whose de- 
votion to liberty led him to give a large share of his life to this project. The 
Statue of Liberty was originally intended as a monument to American inde- 
pendence. Today, Miss Liberty is much more than a “monument.” To Ameri- 
cans at home and abroad, she is our symbol of “home, security, and peace.” 
She is so much a part of our heritage that no one ever thinks of the United 
States without her. Yet few are aware of the many hardships suffered by Miss 
Liberty before she stood so proudly guarding the gateway to America. 

RITCHIE, RITA. The Enemy at the Gate. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 300 Fourth Ave. 1959. 250 pp. $3.50. “The Sultan is on the 
march!” The terrible cry rang through mountains and over plains, racing up 
the Danube River valley in the fall of 1529. Only the old walls of Vienna 
stood in the path of the dreaded Turk. Could Vienna hold its gates against 
the conqueror? As soldiers and refugees crowd into vienna, Michael Laszlo, 
apprentice gunsmith, fears for the safety of his family in Hungary. Then while 
the battle rages around the city, Michael receives alarming news about his 
home. 

RUSINOFF, S. E. Tool Engineering. Chicago 37, Illinois: American 
Technical Society, 848 East 58th Street. 1959. 326 pp. Modern mass pro- 
duction techniques require men who have a working knowledge of all the 
technical phases of production, men that are cost conscious, good co-ordina- 
tors, and students of exact methods. Such men, commonly called tool engi- 
neers, are in great demand in industry. It is for the purpose of furthering the 
training of such men that this book was written. It defines the responsibilities 
of the tool engineer which include: (1) planning the processes of production, 
(2) developing the tools, and (3) integrating the facilities of manufacture. 

The author covers the analysis and comparison of costs which are necessary 
in selecting the tools, equipment, and processes best adapted to the product 
and to the future plans of the manufacturer. He views such areas as tool 
design, estimating, dimensions and tolerances, and quality control from the 
tool engineer's position. Dangerous practices and handicaps which must be 
overcome are clearly listed. This is the book for those who wish to know 
more about tool engineering. 

SHAPIRO, M. J. The Mel Ott Story. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc., 
8 W. 40th Street. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. As a little boy, Melvin Thomas Ott 
used to sit on the banks of the Mississippi River fishing, never dreaming that 
some day near that very spot a bridge would be named in his honor. But the 
bridge and being enshrined in baseball’s Hall of Fame are not the most im- 
portant testimonials to the greatness of Mel Ott. A better measure of his 
stature is the accolade of players and fans alike: “A nicer guy never existed.” 

STERNE, E. G. Blood Brothers: Four Men of Science. New York 22: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave. 1959. 177 pp. $3. This is the 
story of many men, but primarily of the contributions of four giants in an 
important area—William Harvey (1578-1657), an English anatomist and phy- 
sician and the discoverer of the mechanics of the circulation of the blood; 
Marcello Malpighi (1628-1694), Italian anatomist and discoverer of capillaries, 
the connecting link, by use of microscope; Karl Landsteiner (1868-1943), 
American pathologist born in Austria, who won the Nobel Prize in 1930, and 
did outstanding work in the typing and grouping of human blood; Charles 
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Drew (1904-1950), an American surgeon honored for his research in the use 
of plasma in transfusions and the organization of blood banks. 

SUTCLIFF, ROSEMARY. Rider on a White Horse. New York 16: 
Coward McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue. 1959. 320 pp. $4.50. In 
seventeenth-century England, war was a man’s business. Wives and sweet- 
hearts were expected to remain at home, safely sheltered. But Lady Anne 
Fairfax was no ordinary woman. When her husband rode off into the English 
Civil War to fight for his neighbors against King Charles and the Cavaliers, 
Anne, born a soldier’s daughter and now a soldier's wife, determined to go 
with Sir Thomas wherever the fortunes of war might lead him. And so, with 
her five-year-old daughter and a faithful serving woman at her side, she rode 
out of the comfortable existence she had known and into the greatest adven- 
ture of her life. 


TEALE, E. W. Adventures in Nature. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 304 pp. $4. The thirty-one selections 
in this book have been chosen from an even half dozen of the author’s earlier 
works. Some of them are now out of print and unavailable elsewhere. Brought 
together in one companionable volume, these adventures range across the 
United States from a remote trapper’s cabin in the Maine woods to the Cali- 
fornia coast, from the Ohio River and the Indiana dunes to Times Square and 
Florida. Here is the combination of acute observation, unflagging interest, 
sound natural history, warmth and enthusiasm that have made the author's 
books something special to tens of thousands of readers. 

TREECE, HENRY. Ride into Danger. New York 10: Criterion Books, 
Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 253 pp. $3.50. In this adventure, young 
David Marlais sails for France with the Black Prince’s forces to regain the 
territories once held by the English Crown. In the fiercest of all battles at 
Crecy, young David was a stripling indeed beside the veteran Welsh archers, 
the armored knights, and the fearless giant, Jack the Bombardier, whose 
strange and awe-inspiring “bombards” terrifies friends and enemies alike with 
their fumes and ear-splitting explosions. 

Equipping himself with courage, his mastery of the new weapons at the 
siege of Calais earns the gratitude of the Black Prince. Shortly thereafter, 
David learns that his home on the Welsh border is in peril from the wild 
Welsh tribesmen and from his powerful neighbor, Sir Fulk de Bossu, and that 
his beautiful sister, Jeannine, is held captive by Alan de Bossu. How David 
returns home, builds the great bronze cannon to rescue his sister and defeat 
his arrogant enemies, makes an exciting story of valor proved and honor won. 

TRUMAN, D. B. The Congressional Party. New York 16: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 348 pp. In this book, the author 
concentrates on the whole range of events in the Eighty-first Congress, using 
the voting behavior of Senators and Representatives to develop for the first 
time a theory of the legislative party. His findings confirm some previous 
impressions arrived at through less systematic means and they modify or reject 
others that are commonly encountered in the literature. A principal object of 
the book is to contribute to an understanding of the legislature by suggesting 
the nature of some reliable patterns in Congressional behavior and by indicat- 
ing the peculiarly contemporary functions of the national legislature in our 
political system. 
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G. ALAN TURNER. Creative Crafts for Everyone. New York 22: The 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Avenue. 1959. 263 pp. $6.50. Here are a great 
many imaginative and practical projects for people of every age to undertake 
at home. All of them are creative fun and most of them are very easy to do 
with readily available materials. 

Decorating boxes, plates, glass, or wood; making holiday ornaments, cos- 
tume jewelry, clay sculpture figures, masks, and puppets; or doing any of the 
other fascinating things described and illustrated in this book will provide an 
adventure in good taste and a satisfying means of self-expression. Practically 
every approach to handcraft is explored, and the student is introduced to 
many unusual materials. 

There are ideas for making attractive objects of paper, fabric, wood, leather, 
plastics, and metal, and for turning many odds and ends around the house to 
good use. Projects include making oven-fired ceramics as well as kiln-fired 
pottery and enamels; carving, and linoleum and silk screen printing. Offbeat 
ideas for creative photography and instructions on water-color and oil painting 
and other mediums are also included. 

WHITE, HILDA: Song Without End. The Love Story of Clara and 
Robert Schumann. New York 10: E. P. Dutton, 300 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 
296 pp. $3.95. Set against the glittering background of nineteenth century 
Europe, here is a true and haunting story of three people whose tangled lives 
formed a conflict of love, hate, and artistic achievement—a tragic struggle in 
which love finally triumphed and genius was fulfilled. 

WHITMAN, ARTHUR. Hi-Fi Stereo for Your Home. Philadelphia 39, 
Pa.: Chilton Company—Book Division, 56th and Chestnut Sts. 1959. 161 pp. 
$3.50. The author, a man who has been intimately connected with the growth 
and development of stereo, here presents the most up-to-date coverage there 
is available on the subject. He tells us what stereo is, how it works, how it 
affects }iome listening habits, and how to install and maintain it. As with any 
new development in this do-it-yourself age, stereo also can be assembled at 
home. The author outlines what kit construction is best and what should be 
avoided. 

WILLIAMS, E. B. Diccionario Del Idioma Espafiol. New York 20: 
Pocket Books, 630 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 469 pp. 50¢. This dictionary in 
Spanish defines 35,000 words, many of them new within the last few years 
and thus not found in other Spanish dictionaries. 

WOODY, R. J. Dancing for Joy. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 300 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 223 pp. $3. The author tells the story of 
how Nila Devi parlayed an original talent and a rare quality of movement 
through a series of heart-breaking disappointments to a spectacular success. 
In less than two years she had danced her way to stardom, and, as Nila Devi, 
was dressed by Madame Paquin, painted by Raphael Kirchner, and acclaimed 
“The American dancer who has taken Paris by the heart.” 

Along with the story of her formative years as a student dancer in London 
and Paris, there are glowing pictures of the great dancers of the early 1900's: 
Anna Pavlova, Michael Mordkin, Tamara Karsavina, Vaslav Nijinsky, and 
Adeline Genée. The fashions, the performers, the old landmarks of a bygone 
era, captured in photographs and line drawings, make this a narrative of his- 
torical as well as of theatrical importance. 
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YOUNG, BOB and JAN. Run Sheep Run. New York 18: Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. Judy Cannon's junior high- 
school year was the most exciting—and exasperating—of her life. She and Tim 
Westlake were going steady. Even the dreaded biology course proved to be 
fun, and she was feeling happy and secure when her world was torn apart by 
her mother’s illness. Luckily, Moms would recover, but she needed sun and 
fresh air. 

When she joined the Science Society, her friends were appalled, calling her 
square and an egghead. Even Tim seemed disapproving. Judy was furious. 
What was wrong with being studious and having interests that were stimulat- 
ing and challenging? Why must she run with the crowd, when all they 
seemed to want was to follow the line of least resistance? This is the story of 
a girl who longed for the approval of her friends, who yearned to be part of a 
group, but who learned that conformity can be stifling and group opinion is 
not necessarily important. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


Annual Report. Evanston, Illinois: Lloyd S. Michael, Superintendent- 
Principal, Evanston Township Schools. 1959. 152 pp. Contains the annual 
financial report of the superintendent and also an explanation of the curricular 
and extracurricular programs of the English and the Speech Arts Depart- 
ments. 

Annual Report. Phoenix, Arizona: Phoenix Union High School and 
Phoenix College System, Superintendent of Schools. 1959. 52 pp. The super- 
intendent’s reports for the school year 1958-59. 

The Arithmetic of Flying. Washington 6, D. C: National Aviation Edu- 
cation Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 1959. 41 pp. 50¢. A re- 
source unit in air-age concepts for use in seventh- and eighth-grade classes or 
for enriching the arithmetic experiences of gifted pupils in the intermediate 
grades. 

BENDIX, DOROTHY. “Some Problems in Book Selection Policies and 
Practices in Medium-Sized Public Libraries,” in Occasional Papers. Urbana, 
Illinois: Editor, Occasional Papers, University of Illinois Graduate School of 
Library Science. 1959. Free. This study was conducted by interviews with 
librarians and by a review of the book holdings of five libraries in the New 
York metropolitan area. 

BIANCHI, E. S. High School Dropouts. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959. 24 pp. 25¢. The 
Department of Classroom Teachers prepares this pamphlet as a guide to the 
discussion of this problem. 

A Brief Statement of the History and Activities of the American Council 
on Education. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue. 1959. 52 pp. Discusses the function and program of 
the Council—also includes a list of members. 

CAMPBELL, KEARNEY. The Guidance Role of the Agriculture Teacher. 
Lexington: College of Education, University of Kentucky. 1959 (September). 
93 pp. $1. Discusses the role of the agriculture teacher in vocational and 
educational guidance of students in vocational agriculture in the high schools 
of Kentucky. 
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Closing the Gap in Education. Oklahoma City: Frontiers of Science 
Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc., 1201 Republic Building. 1959 (August). 96 
pp. A symposium held January 14, 1959, at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

DOLL, R. C. Common Errors in English. Montclair, New Jersey: The 
Economics Press, Inc., P. O. Box 460. 1958. 16 pp. 17¢ each; minimum or- 
der, 10 copies. A booklet giving suggestions on how to eliminate simple, 
everyday errors in English. 

Education for the Economic Challenges of Tomorrow. New York 36: 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46th St. 1959. 64 pp. A 
report of a symposium in conjunction with the tenth anniversary observance 
of the Council. 

Educational Aids for Schools and Colleges. New York 17: National 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street. 1959. 16 pp. Free. An 
annotated listing of educational aids available from the association—some free, 
some for sale. 

GARDNER, G. H. Games We Like To Play. New York 55: William- 
Frederick Press, 391 East 149th Street. 1959. 44 pp. $1. A handbook of 
favorite play activities for young-age groups. 

Growing Up with Science Books. New York 36: R. R. Bowker Co., 62 
W. 45th Street. 1959. 36 pp. 10¢. Two hundred outstanding science books 
for children of all ages are listed and fully annotated, arranged by age and 
within each age by subject. Also available from the same source at 10 cents 
each is Growing Up with Books, an illustrated pocket-size booklet listing over 
250 of the best in juvenile literature, annotated and classified by age and 
within age by subject. 

HART, EVELYN. How Retarded Children Can Be Helped. New York 
16: Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street. 1959. 28 pp. 25¢. Reports 
a number of highly encouraging developments with respect to retarded children. 

Here They Learn. New York 22: Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., 
477 Madison Avenue. 1959. 36 pp. Free. This report conceives of the ideal 
school structure as an envelope created to sheathe the educational program. 
A school building is shaped by the demands of the schooling that is to occur 
within it—and, in turn, the building continues to shape that schooling as long 
as the building remains a school. The building itself—unless its interior is 
highly flexible—resists any changes in the educational process it is meant to 
shelter and support. Today’s educational problems and economic conditions, 
EFL says, are demanding changes in our educational programs—and thus in 
our school and college buildings. 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. was established by the Ford Foun- 
dation in 1958 with a grant of $4.5 million to help American schools and 
colleges with their physical problems by encouraging research and experimen- 
tation and by the dissemination of information to encourage improvements 
and economy in educational facilities. To date, EFL has made grants for re- 
search and experimentation of $503,587 to 16 educational institutions and 
organizations. In addition, appropriations of $248,500 have been made for 
seven self-administered projects. Included among them is a forthcoming pub- 
lication, The Cost of a Schoolhouse, to assist school boards, school administra- 
tors, and architects in planning and building economically. 
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How To Secure Help for Those Who Need It. New York 17: Commu- 
nity Council of Greater New York, 345 East 45th Street. 1959. 32 pp. Free. 
A directory to information services in the welfare and health field in New 
York City, designed to help people find the proper agency for their problem. 
It lists information services on every welfare and health topic including adop- 
tion, alcoholism, the blind, camps, child guidance, convalescent care, drug 
addiction, employment and vocational counseling, public assistance, housing, 
mental health, nursing homes, social security, rehabilitation, travelers, and 
veterans. 

KENWORTHY, L. S. and T. L. Free and Inexpensive Materials on 
World Affairs. Brooklyn 10: World Affairs Materials, Brooklyn College. 1959. 
73 pp. $1 in cash or $1.25 if billed. This fourth edition has been prepared 
for all who are interested in world affairs. All items listed cost 50 cents each 
or less; some are free. Most items are annotated. 

Local Color, 1958-1959. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, Department of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
1959. 36 pp. A summary of projects completed under the Local Project 
Recognition Program sponsored by the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Mankind and Space. New York 17: Avco Corporation, 750 Third Ave- 
nue. 1959. 38 pp. With the current interest in missiles and space and their 
importance to our nation and to mankind, one finds this annual pictorial report 
most interesting. 

Money Management, Your Clothing Dollar. Chicago 1, Illinois: House- 
hold Finance Corporation, Prudential Plaza. 1959. 40 pp. 10¢. This pam- 
phlet outlines the essentials of good wardrobe planning so that the clothes 
you buy will be suitable and becoming to you at a price which you can 
afford to pay. It shows you how to choose the most flattering styles for your 
figure type; how to select fabrics; how to recognize good construction and 
workmanship in men’s, women’s, and children’s clothes. A special section 
tells how to care for clothes in order to keep them always at their best and 
ready to wear. 

New Careers in the Health Sciences. New York 19: Commission on 
Health Careers, 1790 Broadway. 1959. 24 pp. Free. A Health Careers 
pamphlet for high-school science students, pointing out that science educa- 
tion is basic in all health professions, and also high-lighting the many changes 
taking place in the health-sciences which offer challenging opportunities in 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, and engineering, as well as in biology and 
medical research. The pamphlet gives substantial background information 
on educational requirements, scholarships and fellowships, and eventual career 
prospects. 

Our Junior High School. Columbus, Ohio: Superintendent of Schools. 
1959. 48 pp. An attractive annual report in color and with pictures, pre- 
sented by the superintendent to his board of education. 

Pittsburgh Schools. Pittsburgh, Penna.: Board of Public Education, 155 
Administration Bldg. 1959 (May-June). 32 pp. Contains three articles— 
“Teaching with Audio-Visual Aids,” “Identifying Mentally Gifted in Junior 
High Schools,” and “A Step Forward in the Training of School Social Workers.” 

President Eisenhower's European Trip. Washington 25, D. C.: Depart- 
ment of State, Bureau of Public Affairs. 1959. 40 pp. A record of the prin- 
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cipal statements made by the President as well as those of various European 
leaders with whom he met. 

The President's Report 1959. Cambridge 39: Office of Public Relations, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 1959. 64 pp. A report of the presi- 
dent to the members of the corporation describing the Institute program. 

Public Relations Gold Mine. Volume Two. Washington 6, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, National School Public Relations Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959. 64 pp. $1.25. Composed of twelve 
chapters, each treating on a special area of public relations. 

A Reading Guide to Asia for Teachers. Washington 6, D. C.: WCOTP, 
1227 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959. 20 pp. A highly selected listing of 
books dealing with the history and culture of lands and peoples in the geo- 
graphical arc from Japan to Pakistan—annotated. 

Salaries Paid Central-Office School Administrators, 1958-59, Urban Dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 100,000 in Population. Washington 6, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, Research Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1959 
(September). 98 pp. 50¢. The nineteenth biennial salary survey of 444 
urban school districts. Gives information on the salaries paid to various cate- 
gories of administrative and supervisory officers in the central-office staff. 

Save Our Schools. New York 22: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, 515 Madison Avenue. 1959. 32 pp. 20¢. A roundup of Southern 
Press Opinion. é 

Scholarship. New Brunswick, New Jersey: National Council, Boy Scouts 
of America. 1959. 64 pp. Tells the story of many major school aims and 
objectives to boys through their volunteer, free-time activities in Scouting. 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test for the Visually Handicapped. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, c/o College Entrance Examination 
Board, Box 597. 1959. 8 pp. Free. For many years the College Board has 
offered special editions of the Scholastic Aptitude Test for secondary-school 
seniors who are visually handicapped. There is no charge for the test. The 
purpose of the leaflet is to remind school counselors and college admissions 
officers that several versions of the test are available—Braille, Large Type, 
and Regular Type—and to announce that an edition which will be helpful 
in junior guidance may also be obtained on request. 

Secondary Technical and Vocational Education in Underdeveloped 
Countries. New York 27: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway. 1959. 
34 pp. 75¢. A study on Brazil, Ghana, and the Phillippines prepared for 
UNESCO in an attempt to discover in what ways provisions for secondary- 
technical and -vocational education can be measured against economic 
development. 

SMITH, I. M. Here Comes College! 28 Questions Answered. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Les Strang Publishing Co., 3376 Washtenaw Road. 1958. 20 pp. 
25¢. Here are 28 questions commonly asked by college-bound youth and 
answered by a former college admissions officer. Also available from the 
same source are: Making the Most of College (20¢) and Looking Ahead—To 
Go or Not To Go To College (35¢), both addressed to college-bound youth. 

State “Right-To-Work” Laws (Bulletin No. 204). Washington 25, D. C.: 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S$. Department of Labor. 1£59. 10 pp. Free. 
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Describes right-to-work laws and shows which states have such laws and 
gives a short history of this type of legislation, including a summary of legis- 
lative developments in 1958 and 1959. 

Studies in Mathematics Education. Chicago 11, Illinois: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 433 E. Erie St. 1959. 64 pp. 50¢. A brief survey of improve- 
ment programs for school mathematics—includes elementary, secondary, and 
college mathematics and also teacher training. 

Toward Better Understanding. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1959. 56 pp. 25¢. Papers, addresses, etc. relative to Vice 
President Nixon’s visit to Russia and Poland. Approximately 100 U. S. news- 
paper, radio, and TV correspondents accompanied the official party. 

Wage Payment and Wage Collection. Washington 25, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 1959. 48 pp. 25¢. Summarizes the provisions of 
state wage payment and wage collection laws, the methods used in their 
administration, and the procedures for handling complaints. 

WELCHONS, A. M.; W. R. KRICKENBERGER; and H. R. PEARSON. 
Essentials of Solid Geometry. Boston 17: Ginn and Company, Statler Bldg. 
1959. 128 pp. $1.20. This book enables the teachers of the authors’ text- 
book to teach the essentials of solid geometry during the plane geometry 
course or, taught as a separate unit in the last six or seven weeks of the 
course. The book has sufficient material to enable the student to acquire 
spatial concepts and the ability to draw spatial figures. It contains the most 
important nomenclature of solid geometry and has a sufficient number of 
theorems to show students how solid geometry can be developed as a system 
of logical thought. It has graded exercises from which varied selections can 
be made. 

Yardsticks for Public Schools. New York 16: Better Schools, 9 East 40th 
Street. 1959. 28 pp. This pamphlet is a citizen’s introduction to the study 
of quality in his schools. It is a guide to the tangible, easily measured factors 
that contribute to better schools. Standards for evaluation, developed by a 
number of organizations and individuals, both lay and professional, are brought 
together in this pamphlet. For the most part, schools that are trying to develop 
top-quality educational programs agree on them. General standards are given 
in seven areas. These provide an over-all view of the public school and its 
quality. By using these yardsticks to take a hard look at his school, the citizen 
can make preliminary judgements on how well it is prepared to carry out its 
functions. Even more important, he can identify the areas in which more 
detailed and careful study is needed. 

You and the United Nations, 1959-60. Washington 25, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 1959. 48 pp. 20¢. Our representative to the UN 
Henry Cabot Lodge, answers 24 questions about the UN. 

WILES, KIMBALL, and FRANKLIN PATTERSON. The High School 
We Need. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
1959. 32 pp. 50¢. The Association presents its views of what programs, and 
type of organization is needed in our high schools. 

WINSLOW, ANNE, editor-in-chief. Issues Before the 14th General 
Assembly. New York 27: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway. 1959. 
168 pp. 50¢. Factual statements and analyses of problems that will undoubt- 
edly come before the next session of the General Assembly. 
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WYNE Radio-Television Manual. Brooklyn 1: Board of Education of 
the City of New York, Publication Sales Office, 110 Livingston St. 1959. 
248 pp. $1. This manual for the school year 1959-1960 presents details about 
the city’s: education radio program and a topical listing for the series on the 
Regents Television Project, not only for the series produced by the New York 
City Board of Education, but for those by other school systems as well. 


The World of Books. Beverly Hills, California: Hazel S$. Vaughan, Super- 
visor of School Libraries, 205 South Rexford Drive. 1959. 38 pp. $1. Read- 
ing lists for students in the Beverly Hills Unified School District—in three 
sections: a list of basic books in children’s literature in grades 1-8; a list of 
books in literature for use in grades 9 and 10; and a pre-college reading list 
of distinguished books in literature. 
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“ACTION IN EDUCATION” AWARDS 


A nationwide educational incentive program, with emphasis on local schools, 
is being promoted by the publishers of Better Homes & Gardens magazine, 
the National Education Association, and the National School Boards Associa- 
tion. The three organizations have initiated Better Homes & Gardens “Awards 
for Action in Education,” to give special recognition to communities—groups 
or individuals—who have acted to improve local education. Cooperation 
between local administrations, school boards, and citizens will be especially 
encouraged. The awards, to be presented annually, will provide example and 
incentive for better public, private, and parochial schools and education 
programs. 

This continuing program began in late September, with a joint announce- 
ment by the three cooperating organizations. A special introductory announce- 
ment, containing rules and procedures for entering local projects, was pub- 
lished in the October issue of Better Homes & Gardens. This year’s program 
will be open through May 15, 1960. Entries, to be received at Better Homes 
& Gardens in Des Moines, Iowa, will be judged by representatives of NEA, 
NSBA, and editors of the magazine. Awards will be based on the need for 
the project undertaken, the handling of problems encountered, the means 
used to achieve results through cooperative community action, and the degree 
of success achieved. One or more entries may be submitted. Entry forms 
may be obtained by writing: Action in Education Awards Editor, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Des Moines 3, Iowa, or by contacting the national offices 
of either the National Education Association or the National School Boards 
Association. 
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ADVERTISING INDUSTRY HELP IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Alarmed by the crime wave spreading across the nation, involving more 
and more juveniles, the advertising and communications industry will throw 
its weight behind the White House Conference on Children and Youth 
scheduled for next March. Through the Advertising Council, the public 
service organization of the industry, J. Walter Thompson Company, one of 
the country’s leading advertising agencies, has volunteered to prepare adver- 
tising and publicity materials on the nationwide project designed to arouse 
and mobilize public spirited citizens everywhere. 

Special messages prepared by the J. Walter Thompson Company are broad- 
cast by cooperating radio and television stations and networks. The aim is 
to create broader public understanding of the national conference, more 
active participation in preliminary state conferences by citizens, young and 
old; and generally to accelerate public understanding and interest in the many 
problems which now disturb the juvenile population of America. 

The Golden Anniversary White House Conference, announced by President 
Eisenhower last year, will open on March 7 in Washington and continue for a 
full week with some 7,000 invited delegates attending. Conducted as a citizens’ 
conclave, it will cover a wide sweep of subjects relating to the current and 
future problems facing some 62,000,000 Americans under 18 years of age. The 
young people themselves will play a big part in the Conference, through the 
participation of 700 teenage delegates. 


A COLLEGE EDUCATION TO ALL HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES? 


Should American youths have the same “right” to college education that 
they now have to a high-school diploma? Should education beyond high 
school be made available to all through wholly tax-supported schools or 
should it be a privilege to be earned by ability? An eight-member panel 
of education leaders and prominent laymen debate this vital aspect of 
American educational philosophy in the October 1959 issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The panelists warn of the danger of thinking college is the 
only place for the development of all young people. They feel four-year 
colleges should be available to all youths who are challenged by academic 
work and are motivated by intellectual curiosity. On the other hand, they 
contend that many students have abilities that could be better developed 
outside universities, perhaps in two-year colleges or upgraded vocational 
schools. The panelists call for a vast expansion of our educational facilities, 
especially for the development of tax-financed junior colleges. The questions 
that arise: What would be the admission policy of tax-supported schools? 
How can standards be maintained if everyone who applies must be admitted? 
The panelists feel that admission policies would have to be liberal, but that 
interior standards—the quality of curriculum and the requirements a student 
would have to meet to remain in school—should be high. 

Also in the same issue is an article entitled, “What the High-School Diploma 
Is . . . And Is Not,” by Bernard S. Miller, Principal of Peekskill (New York) 
Senior High School. Mr. Miller writes: “To most college-admission officers, 
differentiated diplomas mean very little. They know that the diplomas indi- 
cate neither the kinds of courses nor the quality of the work completed. 
Today it is the college-board scores plus the official high-school transcript 
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of grades and faculty recommendations which more and more determine 
college admission. 

The wise employer is aware that the issuance of a variety of high-school 
diplomas does not answer a great number of basic questions. The ability to 
co-operate with a fellow worker, to follow directions, to be trusted—all these 
and other necessary qualifications an employer would like to know before 
hiring a prospective employee will not be found on the high-school diploma. 

Neither will differentiated diplomas indicate the complete sequence of 
courses a student followed nor the level of proficiency acquired in the various 
subject areas. A commercial diploma, for example, could mean that the grad- 
uate was qualified to type, or to take shorthand, or to be a bookkeeper, or 
to be proficient in all or none of these marketable skills. Furthermore, because 
the academic diploma will inevitably have higher prestige value, many over- 
ambitious parents will insist that their children be enrolled in the academic 
track rather than follow courses of study more appropriate for them. 

There is a less complicated method to resolve the present misunderstandings 
about the high-school diploma. Educators can inform the community that the 
high-school diploma is not a license but a symbol, not an exact pedigree but 
a broad frame of reference. If the public consulted with the proper school 
officials for specific qualifications of students—much in the manner followed 
by intelligent employers, and college-admisison officers—the high-school diploma 
would be regarded in proper perspective. 


SUMMER FELLOWSHIPS FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


As one means of improving the teaching of science and mathematics in 
American secondary schools, the National Science Foundation plans to award 
on March 15, 1960, several hundred Summer Fellowships for secondary- 
school teachers of science and mathematics to individuals to improve their 
competence as teachers of science and mathematics. The primary purpose of 
these awards is to provide an opportunity for secondary-school teachers to 
enhance their effectiveness as teachers through the further study of the subject 
matter of science and mathematics. 

An application for a National Science Foundation Summer Fellowship for 
secondary-school teachers may be submitted by any individual who (a) is a 
citizen of the United States (or who will be a citizen on or before March 1, 
1960), (b) now teaches in a secondary school in the United States, its terri- 
tories, possessions, the District of Columbia, or in a secondary school conducted 
elsewhere for the benefit of United States citizens, (c) will have had by July 
1, 1960, not less than three years of experience as a full-time secondary-school 
teacher, (d) normally teaches during each school year at least one class in 
either science or mathematics in a secondary school, (e) holds a baccalaureate 
degree or its equivalent, and (f) intends to continue teaching. The National 
Science Foundation also awards other fellowships for study at both the grad- 
uate and post-doctoral levels. 

Recipients of Summer Fellowships for secondary-school teachers will be 
selected on their potential and demonstrated ability as teachers of science and 
or mathematics. It should be borne in mind that in the selection of a Fellow 
in this program emphasis will be placed on three factors: (1) the individual’s 
record as a science and/or mathematics teacher; (2) his academic record; and 
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(3) his ability to improve his teaching competence by carrying out his pro- 
posed “Activities Program.” 

Stipends will be computed at the rate of $75 per week for each week of 
tenure. Fellows will normally be provided an allowance of an additional $15 
per week for each dependent. An allowance to aid in defraying costs of travel 
of the Fellow to his fellowship institution and return will normally be availa- 
ble. The travel allowance will be computed at the rate of six cents per mile 
but may not exceed $80 in any one summer. Tuition and certain fees assessed 
and collected from individuals whose academic standing is similar to that of 
the Fellow will be paid by the Foundation to his fellowship institution. 

The tenure of a Summer Fellowship for secondary-school teachers will 
normally be two full consecutive academic summers. Tenures of one, two, or 
three summers—each consisting of from six to twelve weeks—will be available. 
In those plans of tenure involving more than one summer, the periods of tenure 
must be in consecutive summers. 

Application materials may be obtained by addressing a request to Second- 
ary School Fellowships, American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Applications must 
be received by the Association not later than January 15, 1960. The awards 
will be announced on March 15, 1960. 


DRIVER EDUCATION COURSES 


New York, October 5—High school participation and student enrollment in 
driver education courses in the United States reached a new peak in the past 
school year, according to the report of the 12th annual High School Driver 
Education Award Program sponsored by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. “Despite the unwarranted attacks on driver education as 
a ‘frill’ course, 12,278 of the nation’s public high schools offered the course 
and enrolled 1,338,246 students,” pointed out Dr. Virgil Rogers, Dean of the 
College of Education, Syracuse University, who served as Chairman of a 
Board of Judges in the Award Program. “For commendation in achieving a 
high level of driver education activity or making exceptional progress during 
the past school year, our Board was delighted to approve Achievement Awards 
for the states of Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, North 
Carolina, and Utah and Progress Awards for Delaware, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Utah, and the District of Columbia,” Dr. Rogers said 

The Award Program is the medium recognized by the White House Con- 
ference on Highway Safety and the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety 
as the annual measurement of driver education progress, a keystone in the 
national highway safety program. The report for the school year 1958-59 
covered 49 states and the District of Columbia. Total figures disclosed that 
63 per cent of the public high schools in the United States had a driver edu- 
cation course and reached 67.7 per cent of the eligible students. Even more 
encouraging was the fact that half the public high schools of the nation offered 
courses meeting the highest national standards. These top courses reached 
over 760,000 students in the past year, a gain of approximately 27 per cent 
over the previous record. 

In no sense a “contest,” the Award Program was designed to encourage and 
recognize states which attain and maintain driver education courses meeting 
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national standards in at least 60 per cent of their high schools and enroll at 
least 50 per cent of the eligible pupils. Recognition is also given cases of 
marked advance over the previous year. In the current list of Awards the 
states of Delaware, North Carolina, and Utah qualified for both citations. 


HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES ON FILM 

The Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
Illinois, now offers two complete courses for classroom use in the high school. 
These are introductory courses in Physics taught by Dr. Harvey E. White and 
in Chemistry taught by John F. Baxter. These films are not teaching aids, but 
rather full one-year courses of 162 half-hour lessons in each. These films con- 
tain the latest information concerning advancement in these two areas. It is 
contended that 50 per cent of what we know about chemistry has been dis- 
covered or developed in the past 30 years and 90 per cent of what we know 
in physical science has been learned in the past 20 years. For full particulars 
about these films write to the above address. Funds for these courses on film 
are available under the NDEA. 


THEY'RE BRIGHTER THAN SOME THINK 

Students at Cornell University are smarter than they used to be. A study 
of the average ranks of undergraduate students at Cornell, made by the 
registrar's office, reveals that last year the average for the entire student body 
was 77.07, as compared to 75.21 two decades before. The same study showed 
that, as usual, women did better in their studies than men. The coeds aver- 
aged 79.36 last year, as compared to 76.34 average for male students. Back 
20 years ago, the coeds were averaging 77.81, while the men were averaging 
74.48. Fraternity men scored a bit below non-fraternity members last year, 
but showed an improvement over previous years. Sorority women averaged 
a bit above non-sorority members. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS TOUR RUSSIA 

School administrators from 19 states spent one month touring the Soviet 
Union and making quick stop-offs in four other European countries. The 
group of 66 persons was composed of superintendents, officials from state 
departments of education, faculty members of colleges of education, and offi- 
cials of some state and national education associations. They inspected the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in Moscow and talked with Russian educa- 
tional leaders. They also visited technical schools and schools on the collec- 
tive farms. In addition to Moscow, they also visited Tbilisi (the capital of 
Georgia), Kiev, and Leningrad. The administrators stopped for brief visits 
in Berlin, Warsaw, Helsinki, and Copenhagen. The tour is sponsored by the 
National Education Association, the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and the National Association of Secretaries of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations. 


BASIC FACTS ABOUT MILITARY SERVICE 
The September 1959 issue of the High School News Service Report has 
been prepared for use as a year-long reference on the five armed forces of the 
United States and matters pertaining directly to high-school students facing or 
considering military service. This issue contains articles on: (1) The Selective 
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Service System; (2) Missions of the Armed Forces; (3) Ways in Which 
Enlisted Members Can Serve; (4) How To Become an Officer; (5) Civilian 
and Military Educational Programs; (6) Basic Aspects of Service Life; (7) 
Women in the Armed Forces; (8) Armed Forces Career Fields; (9) Survivor 
Benefits; (10) Special (Optional) Benefits; and (11) Pay and Allowances. 

High School News Service Report is a monthly magazine published during 
the school year by the High School News Service, Bldg. 3109, Great Lakes, 
Ill., and distributed free of charge to high schools requesting the service. Its 
purpose is to inform high-school students of their rights, privileges, responsi- 
bilities, and opportunities in the armed forces of the United States of America. 
School newspapers have the privilege of reprinting any material from this 
magazine. 


THE SMALL COLLEGE 


Sixty-four colleges participated in a nationwide program to tell their stories 
to the public. For the first time in the history of educational public relations, 
a national education association utilized a national news medium to tell its 
story—its achievements and needs—to the American public. Representing 64 
small colleges in 30 states across the country, the Council for the Advancement 
of Small Colleges (CASC) in Washington, D. C., published a 16-page special 
Sunday supplement in The New York Times on October 11, 1959. This is the 
largest single venture in newspaper advertising ever undertaken by any group 
of American Colleges. The total cost of $50,000 was underwritten as a public 
service by a group of corporations and foundations in order to clarify the 
general image of the small college. 

In addition to the normal circulation of 1.3 million of this supplement, 
CASC, its friends, and its colleges will distribute 300,000 reprints to corpora- 
tions, foundations, alumni, high schools and private secondary schools, libraries, 
associations, and guidance counselors. It will be used by CASC college presi- 
dents in their fund-raising efforts and by CASC admissions directors in their 
contacts with prospective students. It will also be used by CASC and its 
member colleges to increase their visibility, to inform the prospective college 
student of the value of the small college, and to illuminate the problems and 
potential of “Small Colleges—An Untapped Resource.” 

These small colleges comprise America’s untapped resource. In a year when 
most of the nation’s colleges and universities were again forced to turn away 
students, these 64 CASC colleges could have taken more well-qualified stu- 
dents. They represent an over-looked supply to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for education by the nation’s young men and women. 

This supplement focuses on the expansion programs in progress in these 
colleges, the unique advantages of the small college, unusual or experimental 
academic programs, and the philosophy of “value-centered” or church-related 
colleges. Attention is also invited to a forthcoming book entitled The Small 
College Meets the Challenge, which includes a complete directory of CASC 
membership. 

The oldest CASC college is McKendree College, 131 years, in Lebanon, 
Illinois. The youngest, 4 years, is Chaminade College in the newest state, 
Hawaii. The average age of these 64 colleges is 53 years. Their total enroll- 
ment is 33,537 for an average per college of 533. The largest college is the 
University of Hartford, Hartford, Conn., with 8,500 students and the smallest 
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is Marlboro College, Marlboro, Vermont, with 56 students. The average full 
cost of attending a CASC college is $967, running from a low of $432 to a 
high of $2,000. Their plants and endowments are valued at a total of 
$77,704,057, or an average per school of $1,233,397. 


CONFERENCE ON WHEELS 


Syracuse University, for the third consecutive year, is putting education on 
wheels in a state-wide effort to help teachers keep in step with new and 
changing trends in education. More than 3,000 New York public school 
teachers have participated in the Conference on Wheels series, originated in 
1956 by a group of Syracuse University educators in response to mounting 
teacher requests for new ways to revitalize educational programs. This special 
conference series derives its unusual name from the fact that some 40 faculty 
members of the School of Education are available to travel to any school in 
the state as one-day conference leaders. , 

Some 20 such conferences are held in a year with an average annual attend- 
ance of 1,500. Not to be confused with workshops or courses, these Confer- 
ences on Wheels are one-day professional package programs designed especially 
for teachers who don’t have access to the resources of a university. Confer- 
ences are administered by the university's Bureau of School Service. They 
carry no academic credit. The cost of the conference depends upon the 
number of topics and distance from Syracuse. Up to 4 topics, the fee is $60 
up to 50 miles, $75 for 51 to 100 miles, and $90 for over 100 miles. A reduc- 


tion of 5% is given for 5 or 6 topics and 10% for 7 or more topics. There 
are no other charges. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 


The U. S. Office of Vital Statistics has recently released some very interest- 
ing statistics on life expectancy. A 30-year old person can expect to live 
another 42.8 years; a 40-year old, another 33.5 years; a 50-year old, another 
24.9; a 60-year old, another 17.3 years; and a 70-year old, another 11.2 years. 
On the average women have a greater life expectancy than men. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF FLYING 


The materials of Instruction Committee of National Aviation Education 
Council announces the publication of seventh- and eighth-grade arithmetic 
resource unit—The Arithmetic of Flying. This book introduces pupils and 
teachers to arithmetic as it applies to the world of flight. Problems include 
those which are encountered daily by airplane pilots—arithmetic situations 
relating to altitude, air and ground speeds, aircraft load factors, aeronautical 
charts, longitude and latitude, temperature, etc. More than 250 problems 
are included in the 12 sections and the review unit that concludes the book. 
Arithmetic skills such as addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of fractions, decimals, percentages, etc. are involved in the solution of these 
problems. The book is available through the National Aviation Education 
Council, 105 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., at 50 cents each. 
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